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AN. 
HISTORICAL  ANECIJOTk 

LORD  B  R  O  G  H  I  L  L  (afterwards  Eati  of 
Offory)  who  might  be  properly  called  the 
common  friend  of  Ring  Charles  lind  the  Protec- 
tor, endeavoured  toeffcft  a  reconciliation  betweeii 
them,  by  the  fdrmer*s  marrying  France^,  thcJ 
fourth  and  youngeft  daughter  of  the  Proteftor,  to 
which  not  only  the  King,  but  alfo  flie  herfelf,  and 
her  mother,  gave  their  affent;  but  as  it  was  a  de- 
licate point  to  obtain  Oliver's  concurrence,  it  was 
not  thought  advifeable  to  be  too  precipitate,  but 
to  let  the  report  circulate  abroad  before  it  w^^ 
mentioned  to  the  Proteflor.  When  it  was  judged 
proper  to  be  broke  out  to  him,  Broghill  went  as 
ufual  to  the  Palace^  and  being  introduced  to  his 
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Highners  in  his  cloret,  he  afked,  "  Whence  he 
canye,  and  what  news  he  had  brought?"  His 
Lordfliip  replied,  from  the  city,  where  I  have 
heard  ftrange  news  indeed!'  *  What  is  it?  *  Per- 
haps your  Highners  will  be  offended.'  « I  will 
not,'  replied  Oliver,  haftily,  «  be  it  what  it  will/ 
Broghill  then,  in  a  laughing  way,  faid,  *  All  the 
city  news  is»  that  you  are  going  to  reftore  the 
King,  and  marry  him  to  Lady  Frances.'  Oliver 
fmiling,  faid,  *  And  what  do  the  fools  think  of  it  ?' 
<  They  like  it^^  apd  think  it  is  the  wifeft  thing  you 
can  do,  if  you  can  accomplifh  it.'  Cromwell,  look- 
ing fteadfaftly  at  Broghill,  ^  Do  you  believe  fo 
too?' who  finding  the  propofal  pleafing  to  him, 
went  on,  *  I  do  really  believe  it  is  the  beft  thing 
you  can  do,  to  fecure  yourfelf.'  The  Proteftor 
walking  about  the  room  with  his  hands  behind 
liim,  in  a  mufing  poflure,  turned  about  to  his  lord- 
fliip, *  Why  do  you  believe  it  ?'  Upon  which  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  Oliver  of  the  expediency 
and  neceflity  of  the  thing;  that  nothing  was  more 
eafy  to  bring  about  the  redoration,  and  that  he 
would  have  the  King  for  his  fon-in-law,  and,  in  all 
probability,  become  grandfather  to  the  heir  of  the 
Crown.  To  this  the  Proteftor  liftened  with  at- 
tention, and  traverfing  the  apartment  twice  or 
thrice,  faid,  *  the  King  will  never  forgive  me  the 
death  of  his  father.'  *  Sir,'  replied  bis  Lordfliip, 
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*  you  w6fe  one  of  many  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
but  you  will  be  alone  in  the  merit  of  reftoring 
bim :  employ  fomebody  to  found  him  upon  it, 
and  fee  how  he  will  take  it:  Til  do  it,  ifyoa 
think  fit.'  ^No,he  will  never  forgive  me  his  father's 
death ;  befidcs,  he  is  fo  debauched,  he  cannot  be 
trufted.'  His  Lordfhip  was  fearful  of  proceeding 
further,  and  fo  the  difcourfe  took  another  turn. 

BroghiU  did  not  abfolutely  defpair  yet  of  effeB- 
ing  his  purpofe  ;  he  therefore  applied  to  the  Pro- 
teftrefs,  and  the  Lady  Frances;  and  after  acquaints 
ing  them  of  the.ill  fuccefs  of  his  negociation,  de- 
fired  them  to  prefs  his  Highnefs  ftrongly  to  confi- 
dcr  of  it  again,  which  they  both  promifed ;  and  the 
foirmer  afterwards  aflured  his  lordfhip^  that  fhe 
had  done  it  more  than  once,  but  to  no  purpofe  ; 
for  the  ProteQor  never  returned  her  any  other  an- 
fwer,*than  the  King  is  not  fuch  a  fool  as  to  forgive 
me  the  death  of  his  father.' 


READING. 

READING  is  to  the  mind  what  cxcrcife  is  to 
the  body,  as  by  one  health  is  prefervcd, 
ftrengtbened  and  invigorated ;  by  the  other^  vir- 
tue (which  is  the  health  of  the  mind,)  is  kept  alive, 
cherilhed,  and  confirmed.     There,  are  perfons 
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Vho  felcjoin  take  a  book  in  their  hand,  buf  to  difr 
cover  the  faults  it  n)ay  in  their  opinion  contain; 
the  merit  of  the  work  is  the  laft  of  their  confider- 
ation ;  they  can  pafs  over  many  fine  fentiments^ 
and  rhetorical  expreflfions,  without  the  lead  regard; 
but  to  whatever  they  think  obfcure,  abfurd,  or 
impertinent,  they  are  fure  to  afford  no  quarter: 
many  perfeftions  cannot  atone  for  a  few  imperfec- 
tions with  them,  they  muft  have  a  perfe£i  piece  or 
none;  fuch  perfons  ought  not  to  read  at  all,  they 
are  not  fit  to  judge  of  what  they  do  read.  For 
every  man  of  fenfe  and  candour,  who  reads  in  or^ 
der  to  reap  the  benefit  of  reading,  will  give  merit 
its  due,  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  b^  cautious  how 
he  commends.  When  I  meet  with  a  great  many 
^beauties  in  a  piece,  I  am  not  ofiended  with  a  few 
huhs,  which  might  have  elcaped  the  author  thro* 
inadvertency,  or  which  the  impotence  of  human 
nature  could  not  fo  well  provide  againfl*  Some- 
times too,  what  is  very  clear  in  a  book,  feems  to 
us  obfcurQ,  for  want  of  reading  it  with  fufficient 
attention. 

We  fhould  not  read  a  book  on  purpofc  to  find 
its  faults;  but,  purely  to  underfland  it. 

V  hoever  thii^ks  a  faultlefs  piece  to  fee. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  Ihall  be; 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
^ince  none  can  compafs  more  than  they  intend* 
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Of  all  the  diverfions  of  life,  there  is  none  fo 
proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  fpaces,  as  the  reading 
of  ufeful  and  entertaining  authors;  and  with  that 
the  converfation  of  a  well  chofen  friend. 

By  reading  we  enjoy  the  dead,  by  converfation 
the  living,  and  by  contemplation  ourfelves.  Read- 
ing enriches  the  memory,  converfation  polifhe^ 
the  wit,  and  contemplation  improves  the  judg- 
ment. Of  thefe,  reading  is  the  mdft  important, 
which  furnilhes  both  the  other^ 

It  mud  be  allowed,  that  flow  reading  is  the 
quickeft  and  fureft  way  to  knowledge.  A  fre« 
quent  perufal  of  a  few  well  chofen  books,  will 
tend  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  than  a  multifarious  reading  of  all  the  fuperfi^ 
cial  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  acquire  litera- 
ry fame.  If  we  would  perpetuate  our  fame  or  re- 
putation, we  muft  do  things  worth  writing,  or 
write  things  worth  reading. 

I  think  a  perfon  may  as  well  be  afleep — for 
they  can  be  only  faid  to  dream — who  read  any 
thing,  but  with  a  view  of  improving  their  morals, 
or  regulating  their  condu6l.  Nothing  in  this  life, 
after  health  and  virtue,  is  more  eftimable  than 
knowledge—nor  is  there  any  thing  fo  eafily  at- 
tained^ or  fo  cheaply  purchafed— the  labour  only 
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fitting  ftill,  and  the  cxpcnce  but  time,  which  if  we 
d6  not  fpend,  we  cannot  fave. — In  the  world,  you 
are  fubjeft  to  every  fool's  humour. — In  a  library 
you  can  make  every  wit  fubjefl  to  yours. 

Many  great  readers  load  their  memories,  with« 
out  exercifing  their  judgments;  and  make*  lum- 
ber rooms  of  their  heads^  inftead  of  furnifhing 
them  ufefully« 

Were  the  Bible  but  confidered  impartially  and 
attentively,  in  its  mod  advantageous  lights;  as  it 
contains  all  the  written  revelation  of  God's  will 
now  extant;  as  it  is  the  balls  of  our  national  reli- 
gion, and  gives  vigour  and  fpirit  to  all  our  focial 
laws ;  as  it  is  the  mod  ancient,  and  confequently 
curious  colledions  of  hiftorical  incidents,  moral 
precepts,  and  political  inftitutions;  as  the  ftyle  of 
it  is,  in  fome  places,  nobly  fublime  and  poetical^ 
and  in  others,  fweetly  natural,  plain,  and  unaf- 
fected. In  a  word,  as  being  well  acquainted  with 
it  is  highly  requifite,  in  order  to  make  men  ufeful 
and  ornamental  in  this  life,  (to  fay  nothing  of  their 
happinefs  in  the  next).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
cool  refle£lion  or  two  of  this  fort,  might  induce 
the  more  ingenious  and  rational  among  them,  to 
let  the  Bible  take  its  turn,  among  thofe  volumes 
which  pafs  through  their  bands^  either  for  amufe- 
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ment  or  inftrudion.  Should  fuch  an  entertain- 
nient  once  become  fafhionable,  of  what  mighty 
fcrvice  would  it  be  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and 
confequently  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 


GREEN  PEAS. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776,  a  young 
gentleman  of  great  fortune  being  defirous  of 
prefenting  fomething  rare  to  his  miftrefs,  enquired 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris  for  green  peafe,  and  with 
great  difficulty  procured  four  half-pint  pottles, 
for  each  of  which  he  paid  fix  Louis  dors;  a  moft 
extravagant  price^  but  it  was  the  only  valuable 
prefent  he  could  think  of^  which  the  delicacy  of 
his  miftrefs  would  not  make  her  refufe ;  for  the 
lady  was  of  a  haughty  difpofition,  and  would  not 
accept  of  any  thing  that  might  fubjeft  her  to  the 
imputation  of  feUiflinefs. 

It  is  not  certain  if  the  chevalier  gave  orders  that 
(he  (hould  be  informed  of  the  price,  or  whether 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  or  the  knowledge  of  their 
rarity  made  her  guefs  it:  however,  as  fhe  was 
more  of  the  coquette  than  the  epicure,  fhe  could 
not  help  telling  the  meffenger  that  the  gentleman 
who  bought  them,  apparently  had  more  money 
than  wit. 
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tier  mother,  who  was  naturally  avaricious, 
finding  her  of  this  opinion,  propofed  to  fell  the 
peafe,  and  after  fome  altercation  fhe  got  the  bet* 
ter  of  her  delicacy,  and  made  her  confent  to  the 
fending  them  to  the  market,  where  none  had  ap. 
peared,  nor  indeed  was  fuch  a  rarity  expeBed. 

The  old  lady  luckily  was  acquainted  with  a 
woman,  whofe  buGnefs  it  was  to  give  notice!  to 
the  ftewards  of  people  of  quality  of  every  thing 
fcarcc,  the  firft  of  the  kind  that  was  to  be  purcha- 
fed.  This  Woman  undertook  the  commiflTion  to 
fell  the  peafe,  and  fct  out  with  the  intention  to 
carry  them  to  the  hotel  of  the  Prince  de  Conde^ 
who  was  to  give  a  fuperb  entertainment  that  day 
to  the  foreign  minifters* 

In  the  interval  another  admirer  of  the  young 
Lady  paid  her  a  vifit,  and  the  converfation  turn- 
ing on  the  backwardnefs  of  fpring  (he  accidentally 
mentioned  green  peafe,  which  made  him  conjee^ 
ture  fhe  had  a  defire  to  tafte  them.  He  thetefbre 
fliortened  his  vifit,  making  fome  plaufible  excufe^ 
and  repaired  to  the  mod  celebrated  fruiterers  in 
Paris,  but,  to  his  mortification,  all  the  intelligence 
he  could  procure  was,  that  none  had  yet  appeared 
except  four  pottles  which  an  old  woman  had  been 
feen  conveying  to  the  Prince  de  Conde's. 

The 
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The  hopel  of  our  enaiiiorata  now  -revived;  he 
ioft  no  time^  and  fortunately  overtaking  the  wo- 
iDan^  who  knew  him^  befdre  flie  reached  the  ho- 
tel, he  thought  himfelf  very  hajppy  to  obtain  tbeoi 
&t  the  nlodetate  chalrge  of  thirty  Louis. 

The  cihiffary,  eqtWlly  oveijKiyfcdi  returric^  to 
her  employers  with  ^6  mbhey,    and  told  the 
yoUrig  Udy  \^ho  had  parchrfed  them.   Bdt  though 
Ihe  had  no  dbjeSion  to  Ae  nioftejr^  Are  was  exl 
iremely  piqued  id  find  her  farflWte  lover  had 
bought  them,  iiot  doubtrng  btit  they  w««  d^figti- 
1id  for  fome  formidable  Hvil ;  and  ih  ^ii  cdiijec. 
ture  (he  was  confirmed  by  the  abrupt  manner  fci 
which  he  hid  Ihottened   his  vifit  and  lift  her. 
Dift rafted  with  jealoufy,  fhe  imparted  her  fehti- 
liients  to  a  female  vifitant,  ^nd  both  were  earneft- 
ly  employed  in  railing  at  ilie  infidelity  of  man- 
kind, when,  behold!  one  of  the  fervslnts  of  the 
fufpeSed  lover  was  introduced,  who  brought  a 
bdlket  from  his  mafler,  decorated  with  the  flower^i 
in  feafon,  and  covered  with  nofegays,  which  be- 
ing removed,  the  triumphant  fair  one  difcoyercd 
the  green  feafel  and  thus  the  chagrin  was  Inftantly 
Converted  into  immoderate  peals  of  laughter  at 
this  droll  adventiire.  As  for  the  vifitor,  being  quite 
familiar  in  the  houfe,  and  fond  of  dainties,  flie 
infifted  on  eating  ^he  peafc»  that  they  might  not 
C  caufe 
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caafic  any  moie  confufion  in  the  family ;  bat  as 
die  modve  vas  eafi]y  difecmciL  they  i^'mt  no  &r^ 
dicr  dan  the  rules  of  policciic&  required,  and 
otdj  diefledoBe  poulc 

After  die  lady  was  gone,  a  nev  council  vas 
held,  to  delibeiate  on  ibc  di^fal  of  the  lemaiii. 
der.  Tbe  dau^iter  had  dov  do  objedion  to  fcU 
diem  again,  but  die  modier  having  a  law  fuit  in 
hand,  dioogfat  it  more  for  her  intereft  to  fend 
diem  to  her  attorney  which  was  accordingly  done; 
and  occafioned  a  very  warm  difpote  between  him 
and  hu  wife :  Madam  loved  good  cheer,  and  iti-> 
filled  on  regding  her  friends  with  this  rarity,  but 
die  attorney  knew  better  how  to  ferve  hb  own 
intereft,  and  fent  them  to  the  Marquis  — ^  who 
had  promifed  to  give  him  prefermenL 

Bat  fcarce  were  the  peafe  fet  down  on  the  ta- 
ble,  when  the  lover  who  had  adorned  the  bafket 
with  flowers,  came  to  vifit  the  Marquis,  and,  fee- 
ing tlie  prefent  to  his  roiftrefs  thus,  as  it  were,  fly 
in  his  face,  be  concealed  his  refentroent,  but  took 
the  firft  opportunity  to  pay  a  viGt  to  his  perfidious 
roiftrefs,  who  very  coolly .  thanked  him  for 
his  peafe)  adding  they  had  an  excellent  flavour: 
enraged  at  her  carrying  the.  matter  fo  far,  he  then 
told  her,  that  (he  mud  wait  till  the  Marquis  had 
tailed  them,  before  flie  gave  her  opinion  of  their 
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goodnefs.  The  lady  at  a  Ibfs  to  guefs  his  mean* 
ing,  and  confounded  at  the  violence  of  his  tranC- 
ports,  demanded  an  explanation ;  he  then  related 
to  her  the  laft  incident,  but  Ihe  not  fuIjpeBing 
what  had  happened,  affirnned  they  were  not  the 
fame  pea  Pe;  thi^  enraged  hitn  ftill  more^  and  he 
required  to  fee  the  balket  in  which  he  himfelf  had 
placed  the  potdes,  and  which  he  adorned  with 
flowers;  not  being  able  to  produce  it,  the  quarrel 
feemed  to  admit  of  no  terms  of  accommodation, 
when  in  came  thtptaft  again!  The  Marquis  who 
had  a  fecret.iYiclination  for  the  lady  (the  greateft 
beauty  in  Paris)  thought  them  a  Very  proper  pre-^ 
fent  for  her.  Our  lover  was  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  Marquis  could  not  be  fo  abfurd  to  fend 
bis  miflrefsher  prefent  to  him,  yet  he  wascovinced 
they  were  the  very  fame  peafe : — the  mother  there- 
fore  was  obliged  to  confefs  the  truth.  It  was  thcp 
determined  to  facrifice  the  travelling  peafe  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  they  were  accordingly  con* 
iumed  by  the  parties  mod  interefted  in  their  faie. 
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WILLIAM  and  HELEN, 

Tb  a  Friend  at  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  on 
the  Birth  of  a  Daughter^ 

Py  S.  .Whitchurciv  Ironmongery  of  Bath. 

MUCH  did  the  tuneful  Homer  boaft 
Of  beauteous  Helen's  wond'rous  charms 
That  firM  with  rage  the  Grecian  ho% 
And  rous*d  a  world  of  fools  to  arms. 

^  lov^Uer  Fair  'twas  yours  to  wed, 

T^laxk  Greece  or  Homer  ever  kn^w,^ 
J^  Helen  faithful  to  your  bed, 
'  Wbofe  beauty  bloifom'd  but  for  you. 

't'was  yours  my  friend,  the  blifs  to  gain 

A  richer  prize  than  Paris  won. 
Though  ruin'd  Troy,  and  Heroes  flain. 

Might  boaft  what  Helen's  charms  had  done. 

^eet  Sow  the  joys  when  love  lights  up 

In  kiodred  Souls  bis  conftant  fires. 
When  fiird  with  blifs  fond  Hymen*3  cup. 

The  mutual  happinefs  infpires. 

Happy  the  Pair,  when  bounteous  heav'n 
Has  all  their  fondeft  wiflies  crown'd. 
At  whofe  domeftic  board  'tis  giv'n 

To  plant  young  Olives  all  around. 

i .'     ■.     '    •.    ,  

Thrice; 
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Tfariae  happy  ^gh  my  friend  urbo  ind 
The  fmiling  pledge  of  Love  lb  foODj^ 

Who  with  your  lovely  Helen  kind 
Embrace  gay  Hymen's  infant  boon« 

Long  may  the  little  ftranger  live 

To  fwell  the  joys  of  wedded  life. 
Much  cbmfort  to  receive  and  give^ 

And  ^row  the  image  of  your  wife« 

Lang  may  (he  footbe  her  Pai>Mlii'  caii% 
And  while  flic  coiirts  their  flielt^riBg 

Much  mental  beauty  msy  flie  ftMte, 
And  emulate  her  Mother's  cbarmsk 

Permit  a  diftajit  Bard  to  A^ell 
The  friendly  note  ofniijthful  fong^ 

Where  William  and  bis  Helen  dwell 
To  waft  fweet  Poefy  along. 

Permit  the  Mufe  ray  friends  for  yot| 
To  twine  the  wreath  of  well-meant  rhimt 

To  bid  young  Joy  and  pleafures  new 
Gladden  your  hours  of  pafling  time. 

^ATH^  October  8, 1795.  SLWl 
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To  a  STATUARY  of  BATH,    on  his 
MARRIAGE. 

BY    THE   SAME. 

HAPPY  the  Man,  who  far  from  female  ftrife» 
Can  carve  a  Child,  or  chisel  ovi  a  wife ; 
Stranger  to  broils,  and  matrimonial  cares, 
Uneafinefs  for  him  no  fcold  prepares; 
No  jealous  Fair  complains  of  flighted  charms. 
Nor  threatens  ftriking  vengeance  with  her  arms; 
Peace  undifturb*d  at  home  'tis  his  to  find — 
No  curtain  ledures  difcompofe  his  mind; 
No  drains  c^nforious  vibrate  on  his  ears 
Like  found  of  broken  bells,  or  clafliing  fpears ; 
He  comes,  he  gpes,  juft  whenfoe'er  he  pleafe. 
No  frowns  infult  him,  and  ao  tongue  can  teaze; 
He  of  variety  may  take  his  fill. 
And  make  a  Wife,  to  fmilc  or  frown,  at  will; 
Sole  Monarch  of  his  houfe,  he  reigns  alone, 
^nd  leaves  hUfikrU  Spoufe  to/rrf  injlanc. 

Still  happier  he;  who  to  the  Sculptor's  art. 
Has  join'd  the  lovely  iddl  of  his  heart; 
Fmm  things  inanimate  has  turned  his  eyes. 
And  won  in  Virtue's  warfare.  Beauty's  prize; 
Who  not  content  with  one  of  Parian  ftone^ 
Can  boaft  a  Partner  of  his  fejh  and  bone. 
r  Thrice 
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Thrice  happy  thou  aiy  friend,  \ih^t  prudent 
choice, 
Sanftion'd  by  Love,  by  Reafon's  calmer  voice, 
PoflelTes  charms  no  Sculptor  e'er  could  give^ 
Though  fire  Promethean  bade  his  image  live. 

BATH,  May  i6,  1792.  S.  W* 


ANECDOTE 

or. 
The  late  DVKE  of  GRAFTOJf. 

THE  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  hunting,  wa« 
onb  day  thrown  into  a  ditch;  at  the  fame 
inftant  a  horfeman,  calling  out,  ^  Lie  ftill  my 
lord!"  leaped  over  his  grace  and  purfued  his 
fport.  When  the  duke  s  attendants  came  up,  he 
inquired  of  them  whcf  that  perfon  was:  and  being 
told  it  was  a  young  curate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
his  grace  replied,  '*  He  fliall  have  the  firft  good 
living  that  falls;  had  he  flopped  to  take  care  of 
me,  I  would  never  have  given  him  any  thing  as 
long  as  he  had  lived."  Of  fo  much  confequence 
it  is  to  hit  the  particular  turn  of  a  patron. 


CONSTANCY 
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CONSTANCY  rf  AGtS^ 

Ki^g  of  Lacedemonia. 

GIS»  the  colleague  of  Leonidas  in  the  go- 
yerament  of  Sparu,  was  a  young  prince  of 
great  hopes.    He  fhewed  himfelf  juft  and  obliging 
to  all  men;  and  in  the  gentlenefs  of  his  dirpofi- 
lion,  and  fublimity  of  his  virtues,  ndt  only  ex- 
ceeded Leonidas,  who  reigned  with  him,  but  all 
the  kings  of  Sparu  from  king  Agefilaus.    He  was 
a  very  handfome  perfon^  and  of  a  graceful  beha- 
viour; yet,  to  check  the  vanity  he  might  take 
therein,  he  would  always  drefs  in  a  very  plain 
manner.     He  had  httn  bred  very  tenderly  by  bis 
Blether  Agefiftrata^  and  his  grand-niother  Arcfai- 
damia^  who  were  the  wealthieft  of  all  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  yet,  before  the  age  of  twenty-fcmr,  he 
io  far  overcame  himfelf,  as  to  renounce  effeminate 
pleafures.    In  his  diet,  bathings,  and  in  all  his  ex- 
crcifes,  be  chofe  to  imitate  the  old  Lycurgic  fru^ 
gality  and  temperance;  and  was  often  heard  ta 
fay,  **  He  would  not  defire  the  kingdoib,  if  he 
did  not  hope,  by  means  of  that  authority,  to  re- 
Aore  their  ancient  laws  and  difciptine.**  This  max- 
itn  governed  his  tthole  life:  and  ^ith  this  view*  he 
•flbciated  with  men  of  intereft  and  capacity,  who 
^^^cre  equally  willing  to  bring  about  the  great  de- 
f^^^^  bad  formed  of  thoroughly  reforming  the 
/  r  ftate^ 
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'  (late,  now  funk  into  luxury  and  debauch.  For 
this  purpofe  attempts  were  made ;  and  fo  far  fuc«- 

.  ceeded,  that  Leonidas  thought  it  advifeable  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne.  But  Agefilaus,  from  interefted 
views,  aQed  fo  precipitately,  that,  \^bile  Agis  was 
leading  a  body  of  fpartan  troops  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  Achaeans  a  confpiracy  was  formed  for  re^^ 
ftoring  Leonidasj  whofe  ambition,  pride,  and  lux- 
ury, had  greatly  contributed  to  effeminate  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Leonidas  being  now  re-fet- 
tled on  the  throne,  tried  cvtry  method  poffible  te 
get  Agis  into  his  power;  and  which  at  laft  he  ef« 
fe8ed  by  the  treacheries  of  Amphares  and  Demo- 
chares.  ,  Being  dragged  away  to  the  common  pri- 
fon,  the  ephori  conftituted  by  leonidas  fat  ready 
to  judge  him.  As  foon  as  he  came  in,  tRey  a(ke4 
him,  ^^  How  he  durft  attempt  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment?" At  which  he  fmiled,  without  affording  an 
anfwer ;  which  provoked  one  of  the  ephori  to  tell 
him,  **  That  he  ought  rather  to  weep;  for  they 
would  make  him  fenfible  of  bis  prefumption.'^ 
Another  alked  him,  **  Whether  he  was  not  coft^ 
flrained  to  do  what  he  did  by  Agefilaus  and  Ly* 
fander?'*  To  which  the  king,  with  a  compofed 
countenance,  anfwered:  ''  I  was  conftrained  by  no 
man;  the  deQgn  was  mine ;  and  my  intent  was  to 
have  reftored  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  have 
governed  by  them."    ''But  do  you  not  nowj** 

D  iaia 
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faid  one  of  the  judges,  **  repent  of  your  rafhncfs?" 
*'No,  replied  the  king;  "I  can  never  repent 
of  fo  juft  and  honourable  an  intention."  The 
ephori  then  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away,  atnd 
ftrangled.  The  officers  of  juftice  refufed  to  obey; 
and  even  the  mercenary  foldiers  declined  fo  un- 
Vorthy  an  aBiotil  Whereupon  Demochares,  re- 
viling them  for  cowards^  forced  the  king  into  the 
room  where  the  execution  was  to  be  performed. 
Agis,  about  to  die,  perceiving  one  of  the  fetjeants 
bitterly  bewailing  his  misfortune:  ••Weep  not, 
friend,  for  me,"  laid  he,  **who  die  innocently; 
Imt  grieve  for  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  this  horrid 
a&  My  condition  is  much  better  than  theirs.'* 
Then,  ftretching  out  his  neck,  he  fubmitted  to 
death  with  a  conftancy  worthy  Both  of  the  royal 
dignity,  and  his  own  great  'chara6ter.  Immedi- 
Alely  after  Agis  was  dead»  Amphares  went  out  of 
the  prifon  gate^  where  he  found  Agefiftrata;  who, 
kneelkig  at  his  feet,  he  gently  raifed  her  up,  pre- 
vtending  ftill  the  lame  friendfiiip  as  formerly.  Hb 
•flured  her  Ihe  need  not  fear  any  further  violence 
Ihould  be  offered  againft  her  fon;  and  that  if  Ihe 
pleared  fte  might  go  in  and  fee  him.  •  She  begged 
her  mother  might  alfo  have  the  favour  of  being 
admitted:  to  which  fc€  replied.  •*  Nobody  Ihottld 
hinder  her."*  When  they  were  entered,  he  com- 
manded the  gate  fiieuld  be  again  locked,  and  the 

grand* 
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grand-mother  to  be  firft  introduced.  She  was  now 
grown  very  old,  and  had  lived  all  her  days  in  great 
reputation  of  wifdora  aud  virtue.  As  foon  as 
Amphares  thought  fhe  was  difpatched^  he  told 
Agcliftrata  (he  might  go  in,  if  fhe  pleaf(bd.  She 
entered:  where,  beholding  her  fon*s body  ftretch- 
ed  on  the  ground,  and  her  mother  hanging  by  the 
neck,  fhe  ftood  at  firft  aftoni(hed  at  fo  horrid  n 
fpe6tacle:  but,  after  a  while,  recolle£iing  her  fpi*. 
rits,  the  firft  thing  flie  did  wa^  itoaflSft  the  foldiers 
in  taking  down  the  body;  then  covering  it  dci- 
cently,  flie  laid  it  by  her  fon"s;  where  embracing 
and  kifling  his  cheeks,  ^  O  my  fon,"  faid  (he,  *'  Jt 
is  thy  great  mercy  and  goodnefs  whieh  bath 
brought  thee  and  ua  ta  this  untimely  end."  Am- 
phares, who  ftood  watching  behind  the  door  rail- 
ed in  haftily;  and,,  with  a  furious  tone  and  coun- 
tenance, faid  to. her:  "Since  you  approve  fo  well 
of  your  fon'^  adians,  it  is  fit  you  (hoqld  partake 
in  his  reward."  She  rifing  up  to  meet  her  deftioyf 
only  uttered  thefe  few  words.  ^'  I  pfay  the  Gods 
that  all  this  may  redound  to  the  good  of  Sparta/* 
After  whichy  fhe  fubmitted  to  death  with  a  com- 
pofure  and  firmnefs  that  drew  tears  from  the  ex*« 
eutioner. 

ANEC- 
D  a 
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thrts,  with  the  fatal  confequences  that  attended  ic^ 
iras  followed  by  (hame,  forrow,  and  remorfe.  One 
might  have  read  in  the  young  man's  countenance 
the  mighty  confli^  within,  where  contrary  paf- 
fions  held  his  mind  in  a  flu3uating  fufpence,  till 
fubdued  by  fuperior  reafon,  and  a  vigorous  refo- 
)i|tion  to  break  ofiF  from  a  courfe  of  life  which  not 
only  debafes  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  but  alfo 
by  engaging  us  in  too  eager  a  purfuit  of  fenfual 
cratificatipns,  deftroys  in  us  the  true  relilh  of  them. 

The  beautiful  defcription  of  modcfty  and  tem- 
perance with  which  Zenocrates  ended  his  difcourfe^ 
fo  fired  the  foul  of  young  Polemon,  that  he  could 
forbear  no  longer;  he  immediately  tore  the  chap* 
lets  from  his  head  and  bis  gown,  which  before  was 
loofe  and  flowing,  &  gathered  them  up  clofe  about 
him ;  in  fliort,  being  reclaimed  by  this  excellent 
ledure  of  a  notorious  libertine,  he  became  a  grave 
philofopher,  no  lefs  eminent  for  his  learning  and 
irirtue,  than  before  he  had  been  infamous  for  lewd- 
liefs  and  excefs.  A  ftrange  converfion  indeed ! 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  age  or 
pation. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  flatter  myfelf  wilfa 
hopes  of  treating  the  fame  fubjeft  with  the  ftme 
fuccefs;   unequal  to  the  taflc^  I  wifli  to  excite 

abkr 
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•Wer  pens  to  ftcm  the  torrent  of  tliis  favoarite 
vice,  which  in  former  ages  hath  overturned  tWe 
fiiightieft  Empires,  and  in  the  prefent  »ra  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  deflru3ion  of  this. 

To  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  I  dedrcate  tbdb 
thoughts.  The  world,  through  which  you  are  to 
pafs,  is  full  of  fnares  and  temptations.  Youth, 
without  the  aid  of  ill  examples,  is  too  apt  to  be 
tranfported  by  its  own  heat,  and  hurried  away  in* 
to  a  thoufand  extravagancies.  Confidering  this^ 
I  hope  none  will  think  me  trifling  or  impertinent 
for  laying  before  you  the  greatnefs  and  certainty 
of  your  danger,  efpecially  feeing  the  knowledge 
of  it  puts  it  in  your  power  to  avoid  it.  I  would 
therefore  endeavour  to  prepoffefs  your  tender 
minds  with  an  averfiion  for  an  enemy,  (which  can- 
not hurt  you  whilft  you  account  it  fo,)  that  de* 
Ilroys  with  a  fmile,  and,  like  the  venomous  afp, 
imperceptibly  lulls  you  into  a  lethargy,  and  in- 
fcnfibly  fteals  away  your  life.  The  intoxicating 
nature  of  this  vice,  and  its  fatal  influence  over  the 
mind  of  man,  is  finely  reprefented  by  the  immor- 
tal Taflb,  in  his  charafter  of  Rhinaldo!  who,  bcr 
ing  conveyed  by  the  fair  inchantrefs  Vpluptuouil 
nefs  into  the  bower  ofpleafure,  is  there  laid  up- 
on a  bed  of  rofes,  and  lulled  afleep  by  the  Toft 
liarmony  of  whifpering  zephyrs,  warbling  birds, 
and  purling  ftreams.  The 
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Hie  cupid$9  which  hn  him  with  thdr  wings^ 
di&xm  htixit  and  ftill  ply  him  as  he  awakes  with 
fielh  draughu  of  a  foporifcrous  wine;  till  at  laft 
ihe  hero,  diflblved  with  cafe  and  rofinefs,  bids  an 
eternal  adieu  to  the  toils  of  war^  and  all  furiher 
ptttfuits  of  glor}v 

This  beautiful  epifodc  feems  to  be  formed  upon 
the  circe  of  the  divine  Horner^  who  tells  us  that 
ihe  could  turn  all  thofc  who  drank  of  her  inchan- 
led  cup>  into  hogs,  wolves,  hears^  and  lions;  fig- 
nifyingk  that  by  intemperance,  we  degrade  our- 
fclvcs  from  the  dignity  of  our  fpecies,  and  put  on 
fuch  foul  and  monftrous  (hapes  when  we  pafs  into 
the  manners  of  thofe  brutes  who  wear  them^  and 
copy  in  ourielves  iheir  obfcene,  their  fierce,  and 
favage  natures;  fo  that  thofe  who  celebrated  the 
orgic$  of  Bacchus  in  their  fkins  of  bears»  tygers^ 
<!tc%  were  no  lefs  brutifh  than  the  beatls  them* 
(elve^)  whilft  the  drunken  (it  was  upon  them. 

*Tis'i  to  the  num  of  pleafure  and  exercife  that 
the  moral  of  ihcfc  poetical  fidions  may  be  applied 
with  tlic  grcatcft  juftice  and  propriety,  whofe  life 
is  one  continued  a£l  of  degeneracy^  and  every 
fcv'^ne  of  it  Btlcd  up  with  brutes  of  one  fort  or 
oih  T;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  inftind 
which  governs  them  iu  a  way  fuitable  to  their  nar 

tures 
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tUfes,  is  wanting  in  him.  Is  not  his  reafdri  itri- 
mcrfed  in  fcnfuality;  reafon,  the  eye,  the  light  of 
the  foul,  and  the  only  evidence  of  its  divine  ori- 
ginal; reafon,  more  glorious  than  the  fun,  more 
extenfive  than  his  beams?  Even  this,  like  the 
lamps  in  the  worfhip  of  Colytto,  is  firft  put  outi 
the  better  to  conceal  the  man  from  himfelf,  and 
any  fenfe  of  Ihame,  which  otherwife  rife  up  to 
difturb  his  wild  enjoyments.  What  does  he  fay 
and  do  in  his  mad  froiicks?  Things  which,  upon 
cool  confideration,  he  would  give  the  world  to 
have  unfaid  and  undone;  fo  that  bis  fober  inter-, 
vals  are  fpent  in  forrow  for  what  pafles  in  hisr 
drunken  caroufes^ 

'Tis  this  vice  which  turns  wifdom  into  folly^ 
ftrength  into  weaknefs,  beauty  into  deformity,  and 
the  fine  gentleman  into  a  ftupid,  fenfelefs  animah 
Of  this  we  have  numberlefs  inftancesj  both  in 
facred  and  prophane  hiftory.  I  fliall  juft  mentibn 
a  flagrant  one  in  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  by 
Intemperance,  became  the  reverfe  of  himfelf. 
Never,  furcly,  did  any  Prince  fet  out  with  greater 
advantages  and  more  promifing  hopes  than  he; 
for,  beGdes  a  natural  inclination  to  virtue,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  having  his  mind  thoroughly  fea- 
foned  with  the  precepts  of  morality,  which  made 
him  good  as  well  as  great^  and  juftly  rendered 

£  hitn 
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him  the  darling  of  roankiad^  till  after  he  conquer^- 
ed  the  PerGans,  and  was  himfclf  conquered  by 
their  vices;  'twas  then  he  let  loofe  the  reins  to  all 
manner  of  debauchery;  then  he  flew  Clytus  at  his 
own  table»  becaufe  he  was  too  much  his  friend  to 
flatter  him.  This  brave  unfortunate  man  had  but 
It  liule  before  faved  his  life  with  the  hazard  of  his 
own,  and  his  mother  was  the  King's  nurfe.  Un<. 
grateful  Prince^  thus  to  kill  thy  preferver^  thus  to 
leium  the  mother's  tender  care  of  thy  helplefs  in- 
fitncy  with  the  death  of  her  only  fon!  Twas  then 
alfo  that  Parmenio  and  Philotas  (who  fet  the  crown 
upon  his  head)  and  by  whom  he  won  his  mod 
glorious  viQoriesJ  were  facrificed  to  their  own 
great  merit.  The  immortal  Staggrite  was  put  to 
death  by  an  order  from  under  the  fame  hand :  the 
niilofopher  and  Virtue,  as  became  them,  ftood 
tnd  fell  together.  Inftead  of  mentioning  more 
particulars,  I  fliall  only  obferve  that  envy,  fufpi- 
clon,  revenge,  and  cruelty,  which  fully  the  later 
gloriei  of  his  reign,  where  all  the  ilTue  of  Intern^ 
pertnce,  which  alfo  at  laft  was  too  hard  for  this 
inil^y  Conquerori  who^  after  he  had  buried  his 
tiriue  and  honour,  fell  a  vidim  to  this  vice,  and 
Mipiiedin  t  debauch  at  Babylon.    Curfed  juice, 

venomous  than  the  waters  of  the  river  Styx! 
Il  did  the  PiKts  feign  that  the  earth  produced 

In  levtnge  for  the  death  of  her  fons^  who 

were 
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were  flain>by  Jupiter  for  their  impious  attempt  to 
fcalc  Heaven.  Thou  art  more  dcftruftivc  to  our 
race  than  Pandora's  box,  the  parent  of  a  thoufand 
difeafes.  All  maladies  of  ghaftly  fpafm,  or  rack- 
ing torture,  qualms  of  heart— fick  agony,  all  fe- 
verous kinds^  convulfions,  epilepfies,  fierce  ci« 
tarrhs,  inteftine  ftonc  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs^ 
demoniac  phrcnfy,  moping  melancholy,  and  ihoon 
firuck  madnefs,  pining  atrophy,  marafmus,  and 
wide  wafting  peftilence,  dropfies,  afthmas,  and 
joint  racking  gout,  owe  their  birth  to  thee,  thou 
great  deftroyer  of  mankind.  The  plague  (or  pes- 
tilence) is  lefs  mortal ;  that,  indeed,  may  fwecp 
away  the  prefent  generatfon,  but  thou  entailed 
difeafes  upon  pofterity,  and  the  innocent  grandfon 
falls  a  vi£tim  to  his  grandfire's  intemperance. 

•Tis  this  vice  that  gives  wings  to  death;  it  is  in- 
deed its  chief  delegate,  and  fupplies  it  with  his  beft 
and  moft  fureft  artillery.  Our  inimiuble  Spenfer 
hath  fet  forth  the  deformities  of  this  vice,  and  its 
horrid  confequences,  in  fo  defcriptive  and  elegaot 
a  manner,  that  ^  quotation  from  him  may  prove 
acceptable  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  that  incomparable  Poet, 

And 
E  a 
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book  thus :  ^'  As  for  the  Gods^  whether  they  are 
or  arc  not,  I  have  nothing  to  fay." — The  magif* 
(rates  of  Athens  highly  refented  this  profane  tiif* 
ling  with  things  facred,  baniflied  him  out  of  their 
city»  and  condemned  his  book  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  executioner.  And  after  this;  when  he 
and  his  friend  Pyrrho  were  aiked,  why  they  walfc 
cd  fo  much  alone  f  they  anfwered,  ^^It  was  to 
sneditate  how  they  might  be  good,"  and  being 
hereupon  further  afked,  what  neceffity  there  was 
for  being  good^  if  it  be  not  certain  that  there  is  a 
God  ?  they  replied^  ^^  It  cannot  be  certain  that 
there  is  none ;  and  therefore  it  is  prudence  to  pro* 
yidc  againft  the  worft." 


A 

Chinese  AnecdoU^ 

THE  Emperor  Tay  Ming  having  loft  his,  way,, 
and  over-heated  with  riding  in  the  fultry 
hours^  thence  urged  by  an  intolerable  thirft^  he  had 
j;ecourfe  to  the  cave  of  a  poor  Hermit,  who,  in 
the  peace  of  his  retirement^  was  cultivating  a  fmall 
fpot,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tchang  Khawn« 
The  Hermi^  who  knew  him  per/cftlv  well,  of- 
^'    ^      "      '    '    ■■  fcred 


fered  to  bim  Tome  difhes  of  Souchong  tea^  togim. 
ther  with  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  Focbeoii^  oi^ 
wiM  apricots,  which  grew  thereabouts  in  great 
perfeftion,  the  Emperor  moft  gracioufly  accepted 
this  refrefhinent.  After  which,  baving  fomewbat 
of  a  tafte  for  botany,  he  was  pleafed  to  beftow  4 
look  on  the  little  garden  of  the  humble  folitary« 
There  were  in  it  fome  curious  plants^  and  among 
them  one  (ingularly  fo,  none  of  the  like  having 
ever  been  fo  much  as  feen  within  die  purlieus  of 
the  Imperial  Palace.  It  was  called  the  Plant  of 
Truth,  and  was  a  fpecies  of  the  Mimofa  or  Sen^ 
fitive  kind.  The  Hermit  then  pointed  out  to  the 
Emperor  its  political  virtue:  it  was  fuch^  that  at 
the  approach  of  any  falfe  friend  to  the  owner  of 
the  garden,  it  (hrunk,  and  curled  its  leaves  in«. 
wards,  with  apparent  figns  of  horror :  on  the  con- 
Ury,  when  the  friend  was  real  and  fincere,  it  gave 
manifeft  tokens  of  enjoying  his  prefence,  and  with 
a  more  vivid  verdure,  feemed  to  exprefs  a  grate- 
ful fenfation. — *'  Phooh,  faid  the  Emperor,  look- 
ing difdainfully  at  this  marvellous  plant,  I  have^ 
at  my  Court,  no  need  of  fuch  a  teft :  I  am  al- 
ready provided,  I  keep  two  books,  the  one  with 
a  gilt  binding,  the  other  with  a  black.  In  my 
black  book  are  regiftered  fucj||(,  AS  I  am  told,  de-. 
ferve  to  be  reprobated  by  ni^^Ji|Mj|ven  In  my 
golden  book  I  have  fet  down  the  names  of  thofe 

who^ 
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y9ho^  I  hive  been  aflured,  merit  my  favour  and 
confidence/' — •'Alas,"  faid  the  Hermit,  who  kne\^ 
full  well  by  what  informers  thofe  writings  were 
itifpired,  '*  your  Majefty  could  hardly  be  better 
advifed  than  to  burn  your  books^  or,  at  leaft^ 
dlan^tfthem!'* 


RELIGION. 

RELIGION  is  a  thing  much  talked  of  but  lit- 
tie  underftood;  much  pretended  to,  but 
very  little  pra6ti fed;  and  the  reafon  why  it  is  fof 
ill  pra£lifed,  is,  becaufe  it  is  fo  little  underftood; 
knowledge,  therefore,  muft  precede  religion,  Gnce 
it  is  neceffary  to  be  wife,  in  order  to  be  virtu- 
OUS)  it  muft  be  known  to  whom,  and  upon  what 
account  duty  is  owing,  otherwife  it  never  can  be 
rightly  paid.  It  muft  therefore  be  confideredy 
thslt  God  is  the  objeO.  of  all  religion,  and  that  the 
foul  is  the  fubjeft  wherein  it  exifts  and  refides. 
From  the  foul  it  muft  proceed,  and  to  God  it  muft 
be  dire£lcd,  as  to  that  Almighty  Being  whofe  pow- 
er alone  could  create  a  rational  foul,  and  whofe 
goodnefs  only  couldmove  him  to  make  it  capable 
of  an  eternal  'Mj^K^  which  infinite  bounty  of 
God  has  laid  a  perpetual  obligation  upon  the  foul 

to 
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10  tk  conft^nt  love,  obedience  and  adoratioti  df 
tiim.  And  to  an  undoubted  aflurance,  that  the 
fame  power  and-  goodnefs  that  created  man,  will 
for  ever  preferve  hini  and  proteS  him,  if  he  per^ 
fevered  in  the  flncere  perforitiance  of  hi^  duty.  The 
body  can  have  no  other  fhafe  in  religion,  than  by 
its  geftures  to  reprefent  and  difcover  the  bent  and 
inclination  of  the  mind,  which  reprefentations  aU 
fo,  are  but  too  often  (alfe  and  treacherous,  delud- 
ing thofe  that  behold  theati,  into  the  opinion  of  a 
faint,  but  (("uly  dffcoverihg  a  notorious  hypotfite 
to  God,  who  fees  how  diftant  his  intentions  dtte 
from  his  pretences.  People  are  as  much  defcciV- 
ed  themfelves,  as  they  deceive  others^  who  think 
to  ufe  religion  as  they  do  their  beft  cloath^^  only 
wear  it  to  church,  and  on  funday  to  appear  finc^ 
and  make  a  Ihow,  and  with  them,  as  foon  as  they 
come  home  again,  lay  it  afide  carefully,  for  fear 
of  wearing  it  out :  That  religion  is  good  for  no- 
thing that  is  made  of  fo  flight  a  fluff,  as  will  not 
endure  wearing,  which  ought  to  be  as  conftant  a 
covering  for  the  foul,  as  the  fkin  is  fo  the  body, 
not  to  be  divided  from  it ;  divifion  being  the  ruin 
of  both.  Nor  mufl  it  be  thought  that  religion 
confifls  only  in  bending  the  knees,  which  is  a  fit- 
ting pofture  of  humility ;  bq^r,  the  fervent  and 
humble  adoration  of  the  f<flPHlg  ^^  the  lifting 
up  of  die  hands  and  c)res,  i)ut^lWbe  warmth  of 

F  ^hc 
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tbeaffcdioa*    Ooivard  gcflurcs  and  decent  be- 
haviour^  arc  things  vcrj-  fit  and  rcafonable,  being 
all  that  the  body  can  pay ;  but  it  i*  inward  finceri- 
tf  alone  that  can  render  them   both  accepuble. 
Much  lefs  does  religion  confift  in  difmal  looks  and 
four  hccs^  which  only  Ihows,  that  it  is  very  unpa- 
latable to  thofe  who  make  them ;  and  it  feems  as  if 
thev  were  fwallowing  of  fomething  that  went  griev- 
oufly  againft  their  ftomachs.     'Tis  likewife  to  be 
confidered^  the  frequency  and  fervency  of  prayers 
gives  it  accepunce^  not  the  length  of  them.  That 
one  prayer  rightly  addrefled  to  God  from  a  well 
difpofed  mind,  is  more  e£Bcacious  than  ten  fer- 
mons  carelefsly  heard,  and  more  carelefsly  pra&i- 
fed.     But  hearing  being  a  much  ealier  duty  than 
praying,  becaufe  it  can  often  change  unto  Qeeping, 
is  therefore  preferred  to  it^  by  a  great  many  peo- 
ple.    But  if  in  the  end,  their  profound  ignorance 
will  not  excufe  them,  I  am  fure  their  ftupid  obfti- 
nacy  never  will.    But  there  are  fo  many  virtues  re- 
quired hi  order  to  praying  rightly,  that  people 
think,  perhaps,  that  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time  and  pains  to  acquire  them.     And  they  are 
much  in  the  right,  if  they  think  their  prayers  will  be 
.indgnificant  without  them,  and  that  an  ill  roan 
can  never  pray  woUtJind  to  purpofe;  for  the  dream 
will  always  pMdliA^  the  fountain.     And  if  the 
mind,  which  V  welountain  of  all  ouraddrefles  to 

Cod, 
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God,  be  vitious  and  impure,  the  prayers  which, 
proceed  from  it,  muft  needs  be  fullied  \^ith  the 
fame  pollutions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mind 
be  once  made  virtuous,  all  that  proceeds  from  it 
will  be  pleafing  and  accepted.  And  as  to  dejefted 
looks  and  a  Ibrrowful  countenance,  they  are  in  no 
wife  graceful  in  religion,  which  is  fo  far  from  be-^ 
ing  a  melancholy  thing,  that  it  can  never  appear 
difpleafing,  or  lirefome  to  a  mind  where  wifdom 
and  virtue  do  not  firft  feem  troublefome;  for  wif- 
dom inftrufling  the  foul  to  aftreafonably,  inftrufts 
it  likewife  to  ferve  and  obey  God  readily  and 
cTiearfuUy ;  for  that  which  appears  rcafonable  to 
a  wife  man,  will  always  appear  delightful;  and  re- 
ligion is  that  very  fame  reafon  and  wifdom,  whofc 
ways  are  ways  of  pleafanlnefs,  and  whofe  paths 
are  peace. 

Were  men  fenfible  of  the  happinefs  that  refults 
from  true  religion,  the  voluptuous  man  would 
there  feek  his  pleafure,  the  covetous  man  his 
wealth,  and  the  ambitious  man  his  glory.  Men 
who  are  deftitute  of  religion  are  fo  far  from  being 
learned  philofophers,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
efteemed  fo  much  as  reafonable  men. 

Religion  is  fo  far  from  d^^filpg  men  of  any  in* 

nocentple^ure  or  comfort  "Vifralian  life  that  it 

F  %  purifies 
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{tOrifies  the  pleafure  of  it,  and  renders  them  more 
grateful  and  generous.  And  befides  this,  i( 
brings  mighty  pleafure  ofitsown^  thofe  ofaglo*. 
rious  hope^  a  ferene  mind^  a  calm  and  undifturbe4 
cDnfcience,  which  do  far  out-reliih  the  moft  ftudi* 
ed  and  artificial  luxuries. 

Neither  human  wifdom^  nor  human  virtue-^ 
Unfupported  by  religion,  are  equal  to  the  trying 
Situations  that  often  occur  in  life. 

As  little  appearance  as  there  is  of  religion  in 
the  world,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  its  influence  fe^ 
in  its  affairs, — nor  can  any  who  have  been  religi- 
oufly  educated^  fo  root  out  the  principles  of  it,  but 
like  nature,  they  will  return  again,  and  give  checks 
and  interruptions  to  guilty  purfuits.  There  can 
be  no  real  happinefs  without  religion  and  virtue^ 
and  the  affiftance  of  God's  grace  and  Holy  Spirit 
la  direQ  our  Hves,  in  the  true  purfuit  of  it, 
Happinefs,  I  contend  is  only  to  be  found  in  re«. 
ligion — in  the  confcioufnefs  of  virtue-«-and  a  fure 
and  a  certain  hope  of  a  better  life,  which  brightens 
ail  our  profpeds,  and  leaves  no  room  to  dread 
difappointments, — becaufe  the  expectations  of  it 
are  built  upon  a  rock,  whofe  foundations  are  a& 
t^eep  as  thofe  of  heaven  or  belU 

So 
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So  ftrange  and  unacpounuble  a  creature  if 
tnan!  he  is  fo  framed,  that  he  cannot  but  purfutf; 
happinefs — and  yet,  unlefs  he  is  made  fometimei 
miferable,  how  apt  is  he  tomiftake  the  way^  which 
can  only  lead  him  to  the  accompHfliment  of  all  hi$ 
wifhes.  What  pity  it  is  that  the  facred  name  of 
religion  (hould  ever  have  been  borrowed,  and  eiq. 
ployed  in  fo  bad  a  work,  as  in  covering  over 
pride — fpiritnal  pride,  the  worft  of  all  pride-^hy« 
pocrify,  felf-love,  covetoufnefs,  extortion,  cnlfclty 
and  revenge, — or  the  fair  form  of  virtue  fliould 
have  been  thus  difguifed^  and  for  ever  drawn  into 
fufpicion,  from  the  unworthy  ufe  of  this  kind,  to 
which  the  artful  and  abandoned  have  often  put 
ben— Some  people  pafs  through  life,  foberly  and 
religioufly  enough,  without  knowing  why,  or  rea- 
foning  about  it — but  from  force  of  habit  merely.— 
Again  fome  think  it  fufficient  to  be  good  Chrifti. 
ans,  without  being  good  men, — fo  fpend  their  lives 
in  drinking,  cheating — and  praying. 

True  religion  gives  an  habitual  fweetnefi  and 
complacency  which  produces  genuine  politenefs^ 
without  injury  to  fincerity ;  it  preferves  the  mind 
from  every  unfair  bias,  and  inclines  it  to  tem« 
per  jufttce  with  mercy  in  all  its  judgments  upoa 
others. 

Religion 
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Religion  is  the  beft  armour  in  the  worW,  but- 
the  worft  cloak. 

Divine  meditations  do  not  only  in  power  fubdiie 
all  fenfual  pleafures,  but  far  exceed  them  in  fweet- 
DcTs  and  delight. 

To  be  furious  in  religion  is  to  be  irreligioufly 
religious.  Perfecution  can  be  no  argument  to 
perfuade^  nor  violence  the  way  to  converfion. 

Were  angels,  if  they  look  into  the  ways  of 
men,  to  give  in  their  catalogue  of  worthies,  how 
different  would  it  be  from  that  which  any  of  our 
own  fpecies  would  drawr  up?  We  are  dazzled 
with  the  fplendor  of  titles,  the  oftentation  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  noife  of  viSories,  &c.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  fee  the  philofopher  in  the  cottage 
^ho  poflefles  a  foul  in  thankfulnefs,  under  the 
preflure  of  what  little  minds  call  poverty,  and  dif- 
trefs.  The  evening's  walk  of  a  wife  man  is  more 
illuftrious  in  their  Cght,  than  the  march  of  a  ge- 
neral)  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men* 
A  contemplation  of  God's  works,  a  generous 
concern  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  unfeigned[ 
exerpife  of  humility  only  denominates  men  great 


and  glorious. 


What 
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What  can  be  more  fuitable  to  a  rational  crea*- 

^ture^  than  to  employ  reafon  to  contemplate  thai 

divine  Being,  which  is  both  the  author  of  its  rea^ 

fon^  and  nobleft  ohjeft  about  which  it  can  pollibi/ 

be  employed. 

All  our  wifdom  and  happinefs  confifts  fumtria- 
xily  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  ourfelves.  To 
know,  and  to  do^  is  the  compendium  of  our  duty« 

We  have  a  great  work  oh  our  bands, --^ the 
gofpel  promifes  to  believe, — the  commands  to 
obey, — temptations  to  relill,<— paflions  to  con« 
quer;  and  this  muft  be  done,  or  we  are  undone: 
therefore  look  to  heaven  for  the  powers. 

Religion  is  exalted  reafon  refined  from  the 
groffer  parts  of  it.  It  is  both  the  foundation  and 
crown  of  all  virtues.  It  is  morality  raifed  and 
improved  to  its  height,  by  being  carried  nearer 
to  heaven,  the  only  place  where  pcrfeSion  re- 
fideth. 

The  greateft  wifdom  is,  to  keep  our  eye  per- 
petually on  a  future  judgment,  for  the  direftion 
and  government  of  our^lives ;  which  will  furnifli 
us  with  fuch  principles  of  aftion,  as  cannot  be  fo 
well  learned  elfewhere. 

How 


(  ^0  ; 

Hovr  miferable  is  that  man,  that  cannot  look 
backward,  without  fhame,  nor  forward  without 
terror!  What  comfort  v^ill  his  riches  afford  him 
in  his  extremity!  or  what  will  all  his  fenfdal  plea« 
fures,  hi^  vain  and  empty  titles,  robes,  dignitieSy 
and  crowns  avail  him  in  the  day  of  his  diftrefs. 

*Tis  greatly  wife  to  ta(lk  with  our  paft  hours ; 
To  aik  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heav'n. 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  mtore  welcon>e 
news. 


The   CONFESSION 

OF 

MISS^ 


YN  vain  I  ftrive  my  heart  to  (bield^ 
•*^ Spite  of  myfeif  that  heart  will  yield  ; 
In  vain  would  hide  a  thoufand  ways 
What  every  confcious  look  betrays : 

The  jeft  affum'd  th*  averted  eye, 
Poorly  conceal  the  ftifled  figh; 
Each  ftolen  touch,  which  love  impels. 
The  heart's  emotion  trembling  tells. 


Yet 


Yet  not  £liza*8  charms  alone^ 
Could  ruling  reafon  thus  dethrone; 
Her  blooming  graces  tho'  with  pain^ 
My  cautious  bofom  might  fuftain. 

But  arm'd  with  that  enchanting  mien, 
Which  fpeaks  the  feeling  mind  within  i 
How  can  my  foften'd  breall  be  free, 
Thus  caught  by  (enfibility  ? 

Yet  not  for  me  the  tear  will  ftart. 
Which  proves  Eliza's  tender  heart ; 
Yet  not  for  me  the  fmile  will  fpeak^ 
Which  brightens  in  Eliza's  cheek : 

Loft  in  the  whirl  of  fafliion'd  life. 
Where  nature  is  with  joy  at  ftrife ; 
Her  unemliarrars'd  looks  declare. 
That  love  is  not  triumphant  there  : 

Lur'd  by  the  hope  of  gaudier  days. 
The  pompous  banners  wealth  difplays; 
Each  fond  emotion  diftant  keeps, 
And  all  her  native  foftnefs  fleeps. 
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MEMOIRS 

O  F    T  H  E 

HIBERmAJf  PATRIOT, 

AND 

/ 

DESCENDED  from  one  of  the  greateft  fatm- 
lies  in  Ireland^  our  hero  poflefled  all  the 
virtues  and  great  qualities  of  bis  progenitors.  Ce^ 
nerous,  hofpitable^  and  humane,,  he  in  that  coun- 
try gained  the  efteem  and  affedion  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  was  almoft  idolized  by  his  tenants 
and  dependants.  The  loyalty  and  patriotifm  of 
bis  much  honojured  father  having  raifed  him  to  the 
firft  rank  in  Ireland/his  fon  tread*.  J^n  the  fame 
paths,  and  meets  with  the  fame  royal  marks  of  at- 
tention and  approbation. 

^This  gentleman  gives  very  early  teftimonies  oF 
bis  natural  genius  and  difpofition  for  claflical  pur- 
fuits :  neverthelels,  the  man  of  the  world  was  not 
overlooked,  and  he  confidcrcd  the  polite  accom- 
plifhments  as  requifite  obje8s  to  form  the  gentle- 
man.  Thus  equiped,  be  darted  upon  the  theatre 
of  life  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  polite  educa- 
tion, which  failed  not  to  fet  off  a  moft  agreeable 

and  manly  figure. 

S(Kb. 
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Siich  attra&ions  infpired  the  ladies  with  the 
ftrongcft  paniality  for  biiti.  The  Irifh  beauties 
vied  with  each  other  to  appear  the  mod  amiable 
in  bis  eyes,  and  he  created  mpre  feinale  rivals  than 
were,  perhaps^  ever  known.  He  was  not  infenfi^ 
blc  to  their  charms,  but  had  hitherto  prefervcd 
his  heart,  when  he  fet  out  froip  that  kingdom 
upon  his  travels. 

On  his  (irft  arrival  here  he  found  the  'Britii)! 
fair  as  much  inclined  to  acknowledge  his  merk  m 
the  ladies  in  Ireland  had  b^en.  His  company 
was  courted  in  all  the  polite  circles^  where  hebi^- 
came  an  ofqam^nt  among  the  mod  brilliant  apd 
poignant  geniufes,  by  whom  he  Was  greatly  caret 
fed  and  efteemed. 

Soon  after  this  he  paid  a  vilit  to  the  continent, 
and  was  mod  gracioufly  received,  particularly 
at  Verfailles.  The  French  beauties^  however^ 
did  not  excite  in  him  fucb  emotions  as  his  fair 
country  women.  Their  artificial  complexions,  of 
vhich  they  make  not  the  lead  fecret,  but  would 
often  repair  in  public  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
placing  a  pin,  in  a  great  degree  difgufted  him  : 
he  could  not,  however,  refill  the  charms  of  Ma- 
dcmoifelle  F-— — tte,  who  feemed  to  ftudy  nature 
even  in  art,  and  if  fhe  endeavoured  to  heighten 
her  attraQfons  by  cofmetics,  it  was  done  with  fo 
much  care  as  fcarce  to  be  perceivable* 

G  a  This 
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This  lady  hai  juft  iflued  from  a  nunnery,  whftre 
{he  had  been  immured  for  fome  years,  and  was 
now  releafed,  to  be  betrothed  to  the  Marquis  de 
L-  ,  who  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs,  and 
fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  raflmefs/in  going  abroad 
l)efore  he  was  perfe&Iy  recovered. 

In  France,  though  every  married  woman  is  in* 
titled  to  her  chir  ami^  it  is  thought  fcandalous  for  a 
fingle  woman  to  give  the  world  the  lead  fufpicion 
of  her  entertaining  too  favourable  opinion  of  any 
man,  let  bis  rank  be  what  it  may ;  and  if  there  is 
iny  great  difparity  in  their  fituations,  this  fuf- 
pteion  will  unavoidably  ipcreafe.  This  was  the 
^afe  at  prefent,  our  hero's  rank  and  M ademoifelle 
IP— —tte's  were  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  that  it 
could  not  be  fuppofed  he  would  ever  offer  his 
band  in  an  honourable  way*  They  yore  however 
inceflaotly  together,  and  frequently  feen  even  in 
ih^  titt  a  tite  parties.  Mademoifelie's  friends  be<*. 
^n  to  look  cool  upon  her,  apd  {he  was  not  invited 
16  iDiiny  parties,  where  before  (he  conftantly  re^^ 
ccived  polite  cards.  Her  conduft  at  length  reach- 
ed  her  brother's  ears.  He  was  a  moufquetaire, 
$md  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  beft  fwordfmen  in 
l^aris :  and,  had  (he  not  judicioufly  convinced  hiiq 
that  the  reports  fpread  to  her  difadvantage,  were 
IK)  more  than  the  eflfefls  of  fcandal,  founded  on 
innocent  gaiety,  very  difagreeable  confequence^ 
inight  have  enfucd.  To 


(  ^  ) 

To  purfue  our  hero  in  the  other  parts  of' his 
tour,  we  may  readily  fuppofe  that  he  every  whero 
met  with  that  attention  due  to  hif  rank  and  dignU 
tyy  and  for  which  foreigners  on  the'^t^n  ion  are  far 
celebrated.  He  alfo  failed  not  to  ipake  proper 
remarks  on  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  pea* 
pie,  ass  well  as  their  public  edifice;,  amHfcroenCdi 
and  even  their  follies,  which  in  all  countries  art 
pretty  confpicuous.  He  converfed  with  men  of 
letters  as  well  as  courtiers,  and  received  all  the  in* 
formation  they  could  afford  him;  for  "tvbich  bo 
amply  repaid  them  by  fuch  int^UigeBCe  ^ronoero^ 
ing  his  own  country^  as  they  were  in  many  rcfpedt 
very  ignorant  of. 

Upon  l\is  return  home,  he  found  himfelf  more 
carefled  than  ever.  The  antiquated  dowagtrs,  as 
well  as  the  young  widows,  laviflied  their  complU 
ments  upon  him,  and  tcftified  a  ftrong  defirc  t(J 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes.  He  loft  his  money 
through  compliment  to  the  firft,  which  in  fome 
meafure  gratified  them  ;  the  latter  were  more  defir- 
ous  of  playing  a  deeper  game  :  his  heart  was  the 
objeQ  of  their  attention  ;  and  it  is  confidently  af- 
ferted  that  he  made  feveral  facrifices  at  the  altar 
of  the  Cyprian  goddefs  in  their  behalf.  The  ladies 
here  alluded  to  are  well  known  in  polite  life :  fome 
oi  thcin  have  proved  themfelvcs  women  of  com* 
plete  fplrit,  and  the  reft  are  ftrongly  fufpefted. 

4 
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A  certain  peevifh  Lord  who  has  been  out  of 
temper  with  himfelf  and  the  world  for  fome  time, 
took  great  umbrage  at  our  hero's  vifits  to  his  lady. 
This  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  her  proving  preg- 
nant for  the  (irft  time  after  being  married  three 
years.  A  divorce  was  talked  of:  and  the  Hiber* 
niaii  Patriot,  finding  his  Lordfhip  had  planted 
fpies  upon  him,  declined  his  vifits^  to  refcue  the 
lady's  charader,  and  reftore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
family*  But  it  is  generally  believed  a  certain 
houfe  not  far  from  St  James's-Street,  afforded 
them  a  rendezvous  for  a  confiderable  time  after- 
wards. 

During  this  lady*s  confinement  by  her  temporary 
illnefs^  our  hero  had  ocqafion  to  go  over  to 
Ireland,  wb^r^  he  was  received  by  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  Dublin  'ere  he  made 
an  acquaintance  at  the  Caftle  with  a  moft  amiable 
young  lady.  She  was  the  natural  da^ughter  of  a 
certain  Englifli  nobleman,  who  had  figured  in  that 
country  in  a  very  elevated  fphere.  Her  perfonal 
charms  were  not  more  attra&ing  than  her  mental 
accomplifhments,  as  the  endowments  of  nature^ 
which  had  been  lavifhly  beftowed  upon  her»  were 
tteatly  improved  by  a  polite  education    S)ie  wat 

tben 
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Dieti  about  eighteen^  ahd  had  a  number  of  adniir« 
ers;  but  her  heart  had,  hitherto,  remained  invuU 
nerable.— The  accomph'fliments  of  our  hero,  un\^ 
ted  to  his  very  amiable  chara^er,  made  an  impref- 
fion  upon  her— -but  alas!  his  heart  was  not  his  own; 
he  was  not,  however^  infenfible  to  her  charms* 
By  fome  fatality  they  always  met  in  the  fame  com* 
panies,  and  often  found  themfelves  at  the  fame 
card-parties.  Thefe  frequent  interviews  led  to  a 
train  of  confequences,  which  the  world  has  been 
riather  rigid  in  commenting  upon. 

Mifs  M  "  n  (for  that  is  the  name  the  young 
lady  goes  by)  beiijg  a(ked  by  our  hero,  in  a  teU  a 
Me  party  concerning  Her  hiftory,  innocently  told 
it  in  few  words.  "  My  mother  was  the  widow  of 
a  gentleman  of  eafy  fortune,  who  by  gaiety  and 
diffipation  out  ran  it — He  died  young,  and  left  her 
in  difagreeable  circumftance^.  Being  brought  u{> 
in  an  elegant  line  of  life,  (he  had  many  refpe£lable 
acquaintances,  who  contributed  to  fupport  her  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  their  friendfhip.  She  was  ftill 
in  her  prime,  I  will  not  add  handfome,  that  may 
look  like  partiality  in  me.  She  had  many  fuitors 
as  a  widow,  but  her  firft  connubial  conneEtioir, 
baving  proved  fo  difagreeable,  (he  refufed,  per- 
haps, fome  propofals  to  which  (he  would  have  i^t^A- 
Ufteped.  «r      ^^:. 

Although     ^ 


ViV*. 
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A^thdugh  i  widow,  fee  was  at  the  Caftle  called 
••  the  Sparkler/*  and  was  fo  far  qualified  for  =  thi 
title,  that  fee  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  firft  man 
there.  After  this  I  need  not  defcend  to  tell  you 
the  event.  Here  I  am,  to  all  appearances,  in  very 
fplendid  circumftances**-^Aflood  of  tears  ftopped 
lier  farther  detail. 

Our  hero  is  a  ndan  of  too  much  gallantry,  to 
let  the  moiffened  eye  of  beauty  plead  without  re-^ 
lief:  he  flipt  a  pocket  book  with  fome  bank  notes 
into  her  band.  He  then  took  his  leave  for  the 
prefent,  and  begged  the  favour  of  waiting  upon 
her  next  day  to  breakfaft.  Silence  gave  confent^ 
and  being  recovered,  fee  was  conveyed  to  her 
chiair. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  hiftory  of  Mifs  M— n 
who  now  feines  the  meteor  of  acourt,  and  the  tfnvy 
of  moft  of  the  Hibernian  ladies  upon  the  bon  ton. 
It  is  true  no  pofitive  proof  can  be  produced,  that 
our  hero  has  any  more  than  a  friendly,  fentimcntal 
affcaion  for  Mifs  M— n;  but  **friendfeip  with 
woman,  is  fitter  to  love."  Her  apartoients,  from 
an  indifferent  firft  floor,  arc  changed  to  an  elegant 
houfe.  She.  is  no  longer  compelled  to  take  a 
common  hack :  a  brilliant  vis-a-vis  fupplies  its 
place.  In  fine,  every  circumftance  of  her  fitua- 
tion  befpeaks  eafe  and  affluence :  let  the  world 
concl  ude  what  they  may.  AN  EC- 


X    4©  1 

OF 

GEORiiE    SkLirJrK 

tN  the  month  of  Miy^  nirhen  debates  rati  liili 
againft  the  influence  bf  the  crowti,  itii  the  pa« 
triots  infifted  much  on  die  ih&jefty  of  the  ^t6^it^ 
Oeorge  Selwyn^  hdppen)n^  4itti  fodie  frienjflls  to 
tneet  a  pah^  ofchimheyTWfte^r^^  t^ofys^  de£6f ate& 
-with  gilt  paper  and  othef  Itidicroiafs  ofnsbnents^  e:t« 
claimed,  ^  1  "have  Often  ^itiiA  of  thfc  majefty  df 
ihe  people,  hut  never  bi^oh;  HaS 'the  plcatfuite  itf 
iccing  any  of  their  yotiliij''  >flh'ce«t*^ 


iA  curidus  Punishment; 

nr^HE  ancient  Gauls  Condemned  alt  thofe  Whp 
-*•  had  been  degraded  by  a  public  penance,  to 
^n  about  the  country  ftark  naked,  with  a  iWord 
in  their  hand.  The  Dacians  ftripped  a  tififa^  who 
had  been  gUilty  oTperjthpy,  and  compelled  hrm  to 
fm&  the  remainder  of  his  days  like  a  wild  beaft. 
Since  he  has  ceafed  to  be  a  man,  fkid  they,  he  has  no 
right  to  wear  clothes. 

H  CHEER- 


{  ^  } 

CHEERFULNESS  OF  OLD  AGE, 

A  N  b 

LEVITT  of  TOUTH,  CONTRASTED. 

CHEERFULNESS  in  old  age  U  graceful.-  It 
is  the  natural  concomiunt  of  virtue.  But 
this  is  widely  di£Fcrent  from  the  levity  of  youth. 
Many  things  ar^  allowable  in  that  early  period^ 
whicbf  in  maturer  yearsy  would  deferve  cenfure^ 
but  which  in  old  agey  become  both  ridiculous  and 
criminaU  By  aukwardly  aSe&ing  to  imitate  the 
manntrSf  and  to  mingle  in  the  vanities  of  the 
youngy  as  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  fo  they 
forfeit  the  privileges  of  grey  hairs.  But  if  by  foU 
lies  of  this  kind  they  are  degraded,  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  much  deeper  blame  by  defcending  to  vi- 
cious pleafure,  and  continuing  tp  hoirer  round 
thofe  finful  gratifications  to  which  they  were  once 
addided. 

Amufement  and  relaxation  the  aged  require, 
and  may  enjoy ;  but  they  fhould  confider  well 
by  every  intemperate  indulgence  they  accelerate 
decay;  inftead  of  enlivening,  they  opprels  and 
precipiute  their  declining  ftate. 

AN 


A  N     H  Y  M  N. 

IN  thee,  O  God !  I'll  put  my  tnift. 
On  thee  alone  depend  1 
Thou  art  my  hope,  my  confidence^ 
My  father  and  my  friend. 

Thro*  all  the  various  fe^es  of  life,  • 

My  fate  may  yet  afford. 
My  ftedfaft  heart,  with  humble  hope. 

Shall  reft  on  thee,  O  Lord ! 

Thou  to  this  moment  baft  prefcrv'd. 

And  wilt  preferve  me  ftill. 
Therefore  I  cbearfully  fubmit 

To  thy  moft  holy  wilK 

In  thy  divine  proteQion  lafeyl 

What  evils  can  I  fear  ?  * 

Who*er  forfakes  me,  ftilll  know. 

That  thou,  my  God  art  near. 

O  may  I  ftill  on  thee  rely. 

And  dread  no  ill  but  fin ; 
Save  me  from  that,  and  give  me  peace 

And  purity  within. 

AN£0* 
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OF 

ffENRIETTA  MARIA,  QUEEN  (^ 
CHARLES  tlje  FIRST. 

THIS  beautiful  Princefs  r»id  of  Kings,  '<  t^| 
they  (hould  be  a*  filent  ^d  as  difcreet  as  Fa- 
ther Confeffors.'* 

Some  one  appearing  anxious  to  tell  her  the 
liames  of  fome  perfoas  who  had  in(i(irpofed  many 
Qf  the  Englifli  Nobility  againl|  her,  (he  r^plied^ 
^'  J  forbid  you  to  do,  fo*  Though,  they  hate  me 
now,  they  will  not  pei^haps  always  hate  me;  and 
if  they  have  an^  fentiments  of  honour^  they  will 
be  aihamed  of  tonnenticig  a  poor  womaDi  nrhq 
takes  fo  little  precaution  todefetid  faerfelf.^^ 

.  A8ive  and  indefsitjgable  6n  the  breaking  out 
of  the  troubles,  (he  goes  to  Holland  to  fcU  her 
jewels,  and  returns  to  England  with  feveral  veQeU 
loaded  with  provifions  for  her  liulband's  army. 
The  veflel  that  carried  her  yfd^  in  great  dapger. 
She  fat  upon  the  deck  with  great  ttanquillit;c»  an(j( 
^aid  laughingly,  '^  Queens  are  never  drowned.'* 

ANEC, 


(  ^  ) 

anecdote: 


OF 


HENRT  the  FOURTH^ 

King  of  France. 

HENRY  the  Fourth  on  declaring  wtr 
again^  Spain,  had  fome  thoughts  of  aboltfli- 
ing  the  land  ux.  Solly  alkcd  him  where  he 
fiiould  then  be  able  to  find  the  money  he  wanted 
|or  carrying  on  the  war.  ^In  the  hearts  of  my 
people/'  replied  Henry ;  •*  that  is  ft  treafur^ 
irhich  can  never  fail  me/* 


Degeneracy  of  Human  'Nature. 

LET  us  further  fuppofe,  what  is  fufficiently  evi^ 
dent  to  our  daily  obfervation  and  expert^ 
ence,  that  all  mankind  are  now  a  degenerate,  feeble, 
tnd  unhappy  race  of  beings,  that  we  are  become 
^nners  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  expofed  to  his  an* 
ger^  it  is  manifeft  enough,  that  this  whole  world 
b  a  fallen,  finful  and  rebellious  province  of  God's 
dominioni  and  under  the  a6lual  difpleafure  of  its 
righteous  Creator  and  Governer.  The  over- 
foreadtng  deluge  of  folly  and  error,  iniquity  and 

miferyi 
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mifeiy^  that  covers  the  face  of  th^  earth  gives 
abundant  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofition.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  man  on  earth  affords  a  ftrong 
and  n^elancholy  prooF^  that  Pur  rea^foning  powers 
are  eafily  led  away  into  iniftake  and  falihoodf 
wretchedly  bribed  and  biaffed  by  prejudices,  and 
4aily  overpowered  by  Tome  corrupt  appetites  or 
paffions^  and  our  wills  led  aftray  to  choofe  evil  in- 
fiead  of  good.  The  bed  of  us  fometimes  break 
the  laws  of  our  M^ker^  by  contradiding  the  rules 
of  piety  and  virtue  which  oi^r  own  reafon  andcoU'* 
fciences  fu^geft  to  us.  '^  There  is  none  righteous'* 
perfe6lly,  "  no  not  one."  Nor  is  there  one  pcrfon 
upon  earth  free  from  troubles  and  difficulties,  and 
pains  and  forrows,  fuch  as  teftify  fome  refent- 
ments  of  our  Maker, 

Even  fron^  our  infancy^  our  difeafes,  pains  and 
{brrows  begin,  and  it  is  very  remarkably  evide^ 
in  fome  families,  that  thefe  pains  and  diieafes  are> 
propagated  to  the  offspring,  as  they  were  contraft* 
ed  by  the  vices  of  the  parents ;  an^  ptarticulai 
vicious  inclinations,  as  well  as  particular  diftenu 
pers,  are  conveyed  from  parents  to  children^ 
fometimes  through  feveral  generations.  The  beft 
of  us  are  not  free  from  irregular  propenfities  and 
paffions  even  in  the  younger  parts  of  life,  and  as 
our  years  advance,  our  fins  break  out^  apd  &>n^ 

tinue 
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linue  more  or  le(s  through  all  odr  lives*  Out 
whole  race  then  is  plainly  degenerate^  fi:nful  and 
guilty  before  God^  and  are  under  fome  lokens  of 
his  anger. 


AJ^ECDOT^ 

QF  THE  LATE 

Sir  THOMAS  PREJ^DERGAST. 

THE  late  Sir  Thomas  Prendergaft,  Pofi.mafter-* 
general  of  Dublin,  had  fuch  another  affiiir 
ID  his  fiimily  as  that  of  Lord  G — r.  His  Lady 
had  indifcreetly  made  him  a  cuckold;  and  he 
took  care  the  world  fhould  know  it^  infomuch 
that  it  engrofled  the  attention  of  the  public  through- 
out  the  nation.  Wbilft  matters  were  carrying  on 
with  a  high  hand  between  the  Lady  and  her 
Spoufe^  Sir  Thomas  happening  one  day  to  be  in 
company  with  the  earl  of  Kildare^  allied  the  Earl, 
If  he  gave  a  great  many  franks? — ''for,"  faid  he, 
••there  comes  more  of  your  Lordlhip's  franks  to 
thepoft-office^  than  of  any  man's  in  Ireland;  and 
I  have  often  fufpe£ied  they  were  forged/'  The 
£arl  anfwered,  that  he  gave  but  very  few:  he  faid, 
if  fo  many  came,  they  mud  be  forged,  to  be  fure; 
and  intreatcd,  ai  a  favour,  that  the  next  might  be 
I  flopped^ 


Hopped,  and  bi^od|^t  td  bid;  by  meam  «4ieteo^ 
iie  raid»  he  hoped  he  flioiild  be  able  to  find  oik 
who  it  was  had  pldyed  the  trick.  Orders  were 
accordingly  given;  and  in  about  a  day  ot  two's 
time,  there  comes  a  frank  which  was  brought  to 
l^ir  'thomas,  and  immediately  carried  by  him  to 
the  Earl.  The  Eati  had  fereral  perfens  of  diftinc- 
tion  with  him :  however,  Sir  Thomas  being  a  man 
of  confequence^  was  readil]^  introduced^  aiid  pre- 
sented the.ttaj)k« 

As  foon  as  the  Earf  faw  liie  letter,  iie  told  flir 
Tbomaa  he  vealiy  did  not  chok>fe  to  open  it^-^ 
«( for  you.  know,**  (aid  he;  ^  hw^miakers  fhiould 
not  hie  laLw4>reafcers ;  upob  which,  he  deCted  the 
iLntght  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  open  it  bimfelf^ 
aend  fi^  from  whence  it  ipne.  in  obedieate 
to  liis  Lordfliip's.tomxnands,  ^ir  Thomas  di« 
tedly  opened  the  lletter,  when  the  firft  thing  be 
caft  his  eyes  t^onf,  wa;s  the  jigctne  of  a  bed^ 
curioufly  drawn  on  ^e  paper^  with  a  Lady  ijring 
in  it,  and  over  heir  head  tlie  iiifcripiio«^  ^  Lidy 
Prendergafl."  The  figure  of  a  maain  insAirt  was 
alfo  drawn^  ftepping  into  bed  :  over  iii&iiead  waa 
written  the  name  of  the  Oentleman  who  i^d  hor* 
aified  Sir  Thomas;  and  the  following  worda  Were 
properly  placed,  as  if  proceeding  out  of^hisoioudu 
^  This  is  no  countcrfeiti  Sir  Hiobmui^''      The 
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htvnot  this  comical  adventure  fitif  like  lightning 
to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  afforded  great  4i* 
terfion  among  all  degi^es  of  people.  Sir  Thomas 
was  cured  of  hunting  after  counterfeits,  stnd  the 
Earl  not  a  little  fiifpefiled  of  having  a  hand  in  the 
plot. 
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Definition  of  Politenefs. 

TRUE  politenefs  is  the  art  of  making  people 
equally  pleafed  with  us,  and  with  themfelves; 
and  is  an  ac^complifhment  highly  neceflary  and  va- 
luable in  every  Itation.     It  is  a  certain  polifli, 
without  which  the  beft  education,  though  it  does 
not  lo(e  its  life,  is  yet  deficient  as  to  iis  luftre* 
The  polite  charm  us  at  firft  fight,  and  become  the 
more  agreeable  the  longer  we  converfe  with  them; 
whereas  the  haughty  are  tyrants,  who  are  (hunned 
by  all  but  their  flaves,  who  would  alfo  (hun  them 
If  they  dared.    True  politenefs,  however,  mull  be 
accompanied  with  finceriiy.— An  eafinefs  of  the 
Countenance,   affability  in  addrefs,    kindnefs  in 
fpeech,  complaifsknce  in  adion,  and  profeffipns 
of  good  will  and  friendfhip  to  all  who  approach 
faim^  will  by  no  tteaos  conftitute  a  polite  man,  if 
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he  is  not  in  bis  heart  what  he  feems  to  be  in  bis 
behaviour. 

How  contemptible,  then,  is  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  Bne  breeding)  as  it  is  termed.  A  multitude 
of  bows  and  curteiies,  of  clofe  embraces,  a  pro- 
fufion  of  promifes,  and  of  vehement  profelSons 
of.  friendftiip  and  refpeft ; — thefe,  and  a  long  ei 
ccttera  of  civilities,  which  didinguifh  a  modern 
fine  gentleman  or  lady,  are,  with  me,  the  tricks 
of  a  deceiver.  '  In  a  word,  good  manners,  good 
fenfe,  and  good  nature^  are  the  conftituent  parts 
of  realpolitenefs. 


EQUALITY. 

AMONG  the  favourite  dreams  of  our  mou 
dcTti  fophifis — for,  in  ferious  language,  they 
deferve  not  the  name  o( philofophers — is  that  cap- 
tivating delufion  of  the  vulgar,  a  fyftem  of  £qua- 
Hry.  Each  human  being,  they  aflert,  is  originally 
formtd  eiual  with  every  other — all  are  equal,  in 
the  earth  to  which  each  is  finally  configned— 
and  why,  they  trii:mphantly  dfemand,  (hould  not 
cqra  ity  prevail  during  their  refidence  on  the 
globe  of  which  they  are  by  nature  ^jutf/ inheritors. 

Specious 
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Specious  as  this  rcafoning  may  appear  to  fuper* 
ficial  enqiiirers,  it  fhrinks,  like  every  phantom  of 
error,  from  the  torch  of  Truth.  By  that  divine 
lights  then,  let  us  for  a  moment  view  thefe  afler* 
tibns,  and  we  fhall  be  at  no  lofs  for  a  reply  to  this 
ih'blcnt  queftion ;  which  carries  with  it  no  lefs  a 
confequence  than  that  of  blafphemoully  arraign- 
ing the  juftice  of  our  Creator! 

That  all  are  originaUy  formed  equals  is  not 
true.  We  are  neither  equal,  at  our  births,  in  fi?e, 
in  (hape,  in  features,  nor  in  complexion;  and 
ixrho,  that  is  not  both  abfurd  and  prefumptuous,^ 
can  pretend  to  demonftrate,  that  our  intelleQual 
qualities,  or  mere  natural  capacities,  poffefs  lefs 
variety,  than  our  corporeal  forms?  Our  organs. of 
fenfe,  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  infancy,  every  one 
knows,  are  more  or  lefs  perfeOL :  fome  are  born 
totally,  and  fome  partially  blind  or  deaf;  fome 
have  natural  impediments  in  their  fpeech,  and 
fome  are  entirely  dumb.  Inftead  therefore,  of  al- 
lowing, that  all  are  originally  equal,  we  fhall  take 
the  liberty  to  affirm — what  we  fincerely  believe- 
that  there  never  were,  in  reality,  two  beings  ex- 
actly alike. 

At  the  period  when  our  bodies  are  depofited  in 
the  earth,  and  our  intelleftual  faculties  have  for- 
£tken  the  frail  tenement  which  moulders  into  it's 
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original  duA)  diere  certainly  is  th^  neareft  ajv 
proach  to  eqqality  with  which  we  are  acquaintec^i 
fince  there  remains,  in  h&,  though  ftill  more  than 
may  be  TufpeSted,  no  difference  for  which  i(  ap- 
pears worth  contending. 

-In  the  gnv6,  then,  hot  there  only»  anc|  wMIe 
the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body,  all  may  be 
pronounced  equal ;  with  as  little  exception  as  any 
general  pofition  will^  perhaps,  admit.  Let  the 
fophift  make  the  tno^  of  this  concefi^on,  and  what 
does  he  gain  ?  A  fyAem  of  equality  in  certain 
quantities  of  inanimate  earth !  Por,  from  the  firfli 
moment  in  which  vitality  was  given  by  the  only 
giver  of  life,  every  power  Vrhich  accompanies  that 
gift  was  bellowed  in  different  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  pleafure  of  him  ^^  whofe  wifdom  is  pafl 
finding  out."  Tbefe  original  difproportions,  there<- 
fore,  being  perpetually  varied  and  augmented  by 
l^hyGcal  caufes  as  well  as  acquired  habits^  by  edui 
eadon,  and,  by  what  is  called  accident,  fuchadi- 
verfity  of  neceffity  enfues,  that  the  taft  ofattempt- 
ing  to  proportion  principles  and  pofleffions,  and 
reducing  them  to  one  general  ftandard,  is  an  un« 
dertaking  not  lefs  abfurd,  than  that  of  endeavour*! 
ing  to  number  the  fands  of  the  fea,  and  the  dropt 
of  which  it  is  compofed. 
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To  tbe  qijeflion^  then,  why  tqriaUty  fliOTild  not 
prevail  during  our  rcifidence  on  the  globe,  of  whicl^ 
ve  are  fakl^o^  by  nauire  $qual  inberitoa?  we 
inay  fafely  rcply--:ihat  futh  a  fyftcm  was  evidently 
ney^r  intended  hy  die  creator  of  tbe  world  who 
has  made  4. very  creature  different  from  another; 
and  rc;fpeQiing  wbofd^purpofes  in  the(bfmation«Jf 
infinite  varieties,  thoii^h  we^may  be  fienfiitted^ 
enquire^  we  are  certaiiriy  by ^iqitieans qualified CA 
decide.  That  no  abfolutetftate  of/^il^feverliat 
exifted,  we  know  perfedly  welj;  that^  ii^  the  na« 
lure  of  things,  it  never,  pan  exifii  is  no  lefs  evident; 
and  deplorably  ignorant  muft  he  be,  who  cannot 
difcover,  while  contemplating  the  wonderous 
works  of  omnipotence,  that  fron^  the  divcrfity  of 
parts,  beauty  refults  to  the  whole.  It  has  indeed^ 
been  juftly  queftioned,  whether  there  ever -were 
two  blades  of  grafs  exai^y  the  (ia^me. 

Should  it  be  obferved,  :|hat  tquality^  ^noijhula' 
rity,  is  what  thcfe  fubrle  logicians  contend  for;  we 
tave  only  to  reply,  that  where  dijjimilarity  is  pro^ 
ved,  the  exiftence  of  inequality  proves  itfelf, 

Ceafe,  then,  ye  difturbers  of  mankind,  (ocon^t 
tend  for  your  hv OMUit  equality.  With  God,  be 
afliiredy  It  :is  no  favourite  do£trtne;  for  Jtorigil. 
nates,  we  are  perfuaded,  in  enmity  to  Him,  tho* 
ve  cannot  but  charitably  hope,  that  it  may  often 
be  ignorantly promulged  by  tbofe li^hoidonot  per-i 
f«bre  it's  diabolical  tendency.  THf; 
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CONTEMPLATIST ; 

A  JflGHT  PIECE, 

TH£<nurfe  of  Contemplation,  Nighty 
Begins  her  balmy  reign; 
Advancing  in  their  varied  light 
Her  filver-vcfted  train. 

A  kindj  a  philofopbic  calm^ 

The  cool  creation  wears  f 
And  what  day  drank  of  dewy  balnn^ 

The  gentle  night  repairs. 

Where  Time,  upon  the  withered  tree 

Hath  carv'd  the  moral  chair, 
I  fit,  from  bufy  paffions  free. 

And  breathe  the  placid  air. 

The  withered  tree  was  onpe  in  prime  ^ 

Its  branches  bray*d  the  (ky ! 
Thus,  at  the  touch  of  ruthlefs  Time 

Shall  youth  and  vigour  die. 

What  are  thofe  wild,  thofe.wand'ring  firc$| 

That  o*er  the  moorland  ran  ? 
Vapours !  How  like  the  vague  defires 

That  cheat  the  heart  of  man  I 
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But  there^s  a  friendly  goide !— :•  a  flame. 

That  lambent  o'er  its  bed^ 
Enlivens  with  a  gladfome  beamj 

The  hermit's  ofier  flied. 

Among  the  ruflet  (hades  of  nightj 

It  glances  from  afar ! 
And  darts  along  the  dufk :  fo  bright 

It  feems  a  filver  ftar! 

In  coverts,  (where  the  few  frequent) 

If  virtue  deigns  to  dwell; 
Tis  thus  the  little  lamp  Content 

Gives  luftre  to  her  celh 

How  fmooth  that  rapid  river  Aides 

Progreffive  to  the  deep  ! 
The  poppies  pendent  o'er  its  fides 

Have  charm'd  the  waves  to  fle«p. 

Pleafure's  intoxicated  fonsi 

Ye  indolent !  ye  gay! 
Refleft —  for  as  the  river  runs 

Life  wings  its  tradlefs  way. 

That  branching  grove  of  duflcy  green  . 

Conceal  their  azure  (ky  ; 
Save,  where  a  ft^rry  fpace  between 

Relieves  the  darken'd  eye. 
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did  Error  thtfsi  with  fhsHks  itwpfurcf, 

Throws  facrcd  truth  behind  i 
Yet  fometimes^  through  the  deep  obfcurej 

She  burfts  upon  the  riiind. 

sleep  and  her  flftfrr  Siletice  rtighj 
They  lock  the  Shepherd's  fold ; 

But  hark— I  bear  a  lamb  complainri 
•Tis  loft  upon  the  wold1 

To  favage  herds^  that  hunt  for  preyj 

An  unrefifting  prize ! 
For  having  trod  a  devious  way 

The  little  rambler  dies; 

As  lucklefs  is  tbe  virgin^  lot 
Whom  pleaftire  once  mifguide^. 

When  hurried  from  the  halcyon  cot 
Where  Innocence  preGdes.*— 

The  paffions,  a  relentlefs  train  I 

To  tear  the  vi3im  run  : 
She  fecks  the  paths  of  Peace  in  vahi. 

Is  conquered—  and  undone. 

How  bright  the  little  infta^  blaze. 
Where  willows  (hade  the  way; 

As  proud  as  if  their  painted  rays 
Could  emulate  the  day  f 
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Tis  thus  the  pigmy  fops  of  Powet 

Advance  their  vain  parade ! 
Thus^  glitter  in  the  darkened  bour^ 
And  like  the  glow-worm,  fade! 

The  foft  ferenitjr  of  night 
Ungentle  clouds  deform ! 

I'he  filver  hod  that  (hone  fo  bright 
Is  hid  behind  a  ftoriti ! 

The  angry  elements  engage! 

Aft  oak,  (an  invied  bower! 
Repels  the  rough  wind's  noify  rage, 

And  (hield's  me  from  the  fhowen 

The  rancour  thus,  cff  tulhing  fate, 
I've  learnt  to  render  vain : 

For  while  Integrity's  her  feat 
The  foul  will  fet  ferene* 

A  raven,  from  fome  greedy  vault 
Amidft  that  cloifler'd  gloom. 

Bids  me,  and  'tis  a  folemn  thought! 
Refled  upon  the  lonjb. 

The  tomb! — the  confecrated  dome! 

The  temple  rais'd  to  Peace ! 
The  port,  that  to  its  friendly  home 

Compels  the  human  race ! 
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Yon  village^  to  the  moral  mind^ 

A  folemn  afped  wears; 
Where  fleep  hath  lulPd  the  laboured  hind 

And  kill'd  his  daily  cares : 

*Tis  but  the  church-yard  of  the  night, 

An  emblematic  bed ! 
That  offers  to  the  mental  fight 

The  temporary  dead. 

From  hence^  111  penetrate,  in  thought. 
The  grave's  unmeafur'd  deep; 

And  ttttor'd,  hence,  be  timely  taught, 
To  meet  my  final  deep. 

riis  peace  the  little  chiKos  paft  t 

The  gentle  moon's  reftor'd  t 
A  breeze  fucceeds  the  frightful  blaft. 

That  through  theforeftroar'dl 

Yes—  when  yon  lucid  oH>  is  dark^ 

And  darting  from  on  high ; 
My  foul,  a  more  celeftial  fpark^ 

Shall  keep  her  native  iky. 
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The  J^ecefflty  of  endeavouring  to  form  right 
J^otions  of  GOD. 

THE  evidences  which  nature  affords  of  the 
cxiftence  of  a  fUpr^the  eternal  Deity,  are  fo 
numerdus  ^nd  ftriking,  that  they  cannot  wholly  es- 
cape the  notice  even  of  the  inoll  thoughtlefs  and 
inattentive^  or  thofe  who  are  moil  deeply  immerfed 
in  vice. 

Slight  &  tranfiem  convifHons  of  fomeparticuhA: 
truths  relative  to^God,  can  have  little  efficacy  tos- 
ward  the  due  regulation  of  our  general  conduQ : 
It  muft  therefore  be  requifite^  that  as  foon  as  we 
have  entered  upon  a  virtuous  courfe  of  life,  we 
(hould  endeavour  to  acquire  confident  view;  of 
each  of  his  perfe£iions,  and  to  keep  fuch  views  of 
them  always  prefent  to  our  minds. 

The  neceflity  of  our  endeavouring  thus  to  dCm 
quaint  ourfelves  with  God,  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  admits  the  leaft  reflexion ;  and  the  ad* 
vantages  refulting  from  a  courfe  of  a6tion  habi^ 
tually  fuited  to  a  juft  feiifc  of  the  divine  pcrfee- 
tions,  are  the  greateft  and  moft  infportant  that  can 
poffibly  be  attained  by  any  rational  being. 

If  there  is  a  God,  our  happinefs  muft  be  en- 

tirelj  in  his  hands.    He  cannot  be  indifferent 
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^Q  the  behaviour  of  his  creatures.  Evcfy  qn?^ 
wbofe  condu8  is  acceptable  to  this  favereign  dif- 
pofer  of  all  events,  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  cn- 
i(bled  tp  acquire  every  thing  that  can  juftly  be  the 
pbjcft  of  his  defires ;  and  they  whofc  condud  is 
difpleafing  to  the  Deity,  muft  undoubtedly  dra^ 
down  upon  then^felves  the  mo(l  tremendous  evils: 
if^  therefore  yre  have  any  rational  regard  to  our 
own  welfare,  we  muR  above  all  things  be  folicl- 
tous  to, form  right  notions  of  the  perfetlions  of 
God,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  we  may  fecure 
ills  approbation  and  favour. 

A  due  fenfe  of  the  divine  perfeQions  ipufthav^ 
a  peculiar  lendi^ncy  to  incline  us  to  every  fpeciei 
of  goodnefs,  and  to  render  us  always  ftedfaft  in 
the  difcharge  of  every  pan  of  our  duty:  that  iherq 
is  no  neceffiiy  to  coufider  any  one  part  of  our  du- 
ty as  having  a  natural  priority,  or  as  being  intrin- 
ficatly  more  (acred  and  indi(\)enfible  than  any 
Qther.  But  the  influence  of  feme  truths,  and  fome 
virtuous  difpoficions,  is  certainly  much  more  ex^ 
tenGve  than  that  of  others.  It  muft  therefore,  up. 
op  the  whole,  be  expedient  more  immediately  and 
ipore  particularly  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  ihofe  principles  and  difpofitions  whictv 
will  be  moft  efficacious  to  lead  us  to  genuine  rec- 
titude in  every  part  ot  our  temper  and  conduft* 

And 
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And  this  is  fufficient  to  evince  the  propriety  of 
labouring,  in  the  firft  place,  to  imprefs  our  minds 
with  juft  fentitnents  of  the  Deity :  for  what  is  there 
that  can  fo  powerfully  excite  us  to  every  a£l  of  be- 
pevolence  and  focial  virtue,  or  what  motives  can 
infpire  us  with  fo  much  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of 
every  kind  of  internal  reftitude,  as  thofe  which 
arife  from  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  moft 
amiable  and  ador^blq  excellencies  of  the  Great 
Creator  and  Preferver  of  the  univerfe? — The  fre- 
quent contemplation  of  the  Divine  PerfeSions, 
may  indeed  juftly  be  expefted  to  make  fo  ftrong 
an  impreflion  upon  the  human  mind,  that  he  who 
does  not  vigoroufly  exert  himfelf  in  the  perfor- 
jaance  of  every  part  of  his  duty,  may  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
to  have  fallen  into  feme  very  grofs  errors  with 
rcfpe£l  to  the  moft  effential  properties  of  his  na- 
ture. 

The  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  praflice  of 
thofe  duties  which  have  a  more  immediate  refer- 
ence unto  him,  alfo  be  an  abundant  fource  of  the 
completeft  ferenity,  and  of  the  moft  exquifite  fatis- 
faftion  and  joy.— -How  juft  is  the  advice  of  the 
ancient  fage  in  holy  writ,  Acquaint  thyfelf  with 
Qod^  and  he  at  peace!  If  our  minds  are  habitually 
i^prefled  with  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  divine  perfect 
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tions,  and  capable  of  engaging  in  the  exerdfes  ef 
devotion  with  that  bumble  confidence  which  mtift 
naturally  accompany  a  confcioufnefs  of  our  main- 
taining a  pradical  regard  to  all  the  truths  that  wie 
can  difcover  with  refpeft  to  God,  what  farther 
confolation  can  we  ever  (land  in  need  of?  Let 
eur  external  circumftances  be  the  moft  difficiiTt 
and  uncomfortable  that  can  polfibly  be  imaginied) 
if  we  know  there  is  fo  great  and  fo  good  a  Being 
at  the  head  of  the  univerfe^  and  that  he  will  for 
ever  invariably  be  our  friend,  this  rouft  furely  ap- 
pear to  be  fufficient  caufe  for  conftant  joy,  and  for 
the  higheR  exultation  and  triumph  of  fpirit« 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  contemplation  of  God» 
and  the  prevalence  of  true  piety  in  the  foul,  is 
that  which  moft  ennobles  and  dignifies  a  rational 
Being.  God  is  certainly  the  worthieft  objed  upon 
which  our  thoughts  or  our  aiFe6lions  can  poffibly 
be  placed;  and  an  habitual  elevation  of  the  mind 
unto  God,  muft  tend  to  render  us  God^lUe  in  our 
own  frame  and  moral  chara^er.  IiXKms  fcarce- 
\y  poffible,  that  he  whofe  mind  is  inuKd  to  ferious 
reflexions  on  the  nature  of  God,  ihould  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  low  and  groveling  affec- 
r  tions.  Such  contemplations  muft  give  quite  a 
f  new  turn  to  his  ideas^  muft  enable  him  to  form  a 
juft  eftimate  of  every  objeft  that  prcfcnts  itfclf  to 
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hitivieW)  and  muft  lead  him  to  cultivate  a  tifew  in* 
difference  to  every  thing  that  is  not  in  its  own  na« 
tuve  excellent  and  truly  fublime :  and  the  more 
frequently  that  we  repeat  our  meditations  upon 
the  Divine  Perfe&ions,  the  more  muft  our  mindi 
iosprove  in  every  thing  that  is  truly  great  and 
good*  We  fliaU  for  ever  be  able  to  find  new 
caufe  for  admiration^  when  we  think  ferioufly  of 
God. 

The  more  we  have  already  learned  concerning 
Wm,  the  more  able  (hall  we  be  to  difcover  farther 
excellences  in  his  nature,  and  additional  marks 
of  wifdom  and.goodnefs  in  his  dealings  with  his 
creatures;  and,  by  the  diligent  profecution  of 
thefe  refearcheS)  the  various  powers  and  faculties 
of  our  own  minds  muft  continually  be  more  and 
more  refined  and  exalted  ;  and  our  progrefs  in 
true  goodnefs  proportionably  advanced*  But  now 
on  the  other  hand^  let  us  confider  how  difhonour- 
able  it  is  to  our  ratibnal  nature,  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  Divine  Per feflions.  What  pre-eminence  can 
we  claim  above  the  brutes,  if  we  have  no  confif- 
tent  ideas  of  our  Maker,  and  never  manifeft  any 
regard  to  him  I  If  there  be  any  real  excellence  in 
the  intelledual  and  rational  powers  of  our  nature, 
that  can  poffibly  degrade  us  fo  low,  as  a  want  of 
of  attention  to  that  great  and  adorable  Being,  who 

is 
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18  the  true  ftandard  of  all  perfeftion,  and  the  oi  U 
ginal  fource  of  all  good !  Let  us  alfo  recoiled  how 
many  cafes  there  are  in  life^  in  which  it  will  be 
wholly  irapoffible  for  us  to  difeharge  the  whole 
of  our  duty^  if  we  are  not  aQuated  by  a  moft  fin- 
cere  and  lively  regard  to  the  nature  and  will  of 
God.—  Above  all,  let  us  ferioufly  refleft  how 
many  occurrences  in  life  may  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  enjoy  any  rational  peace  and  compofure 
of  mind,  if  we  are  deftitute  of  that  fupport  which 
can  only  be  derived  from  a  firm  and  vigorous  be- 
lief of  the  Divine  Perfeflions,  and  from  a  full 
perfuafion  of  our  being  interefted  in  his  proteftioni 
Und  favour.  And  thefe  united  cohfiderations 
muft  furely  be  fufficient  to  determine  us  to  ufe 
every  method  in  our  power  to  inform  ourfelves^ 
as  completely  as  poflible,  what  God  is  in  his  own 
nature,  what  manifeftation^  he  has  given  of  him- 
fdf  in  his  works,  what  relations  he  fliaiids  in  to  us^ 
what  condu6l  he  requires  from  us,  and  what  we 
may  juftly  cxpeflt  from  him,  in  confequence  of  our 
afting  in  conformity  or  in  oppufition  to  bis  wiH^ 
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A  CITY  NIGHT-PIEdE. 

THE  clock  juft  (truck  two ;  the  expiring  taper 
rifes  and  finks  in  the  focket ;  the  watchman 
forgets  thfe  hour  in  flumber,  the  laborious  and  the 
happy  are  at  reft :  nothing  wakes,  but  mecfitation, 
guilt,  revelry,  and  defpair.  The  drunkard  once 
more  fills  the  deftroying  bowl;  the  robber  walks 
his  midnight  round;  and  th^fuicide  lifts  his  guilty 
arm  agaiinft  his  own  facred  perfon. 

Let  irie  no  longer  waftc  the  night  over  the  page 
of  antiquity,  or  the  fallies  of  cotemporary  genius^ 
but  purfue  the  folitary  walk,  where  vanity^  ever 
changing,  but  a  few  hours  paft,  walked  before  me; 
where  flie  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  ai  fro- 
ward  child,  feems  huftied  with  her  oWn  importu- 
nities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around!  the  dying  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam ;  no  found  is  heard, 
but  of  the  chiming  clock,  or  the  diffant  watch- 
dog; all  the  buftle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten: 
an  hour  like  this,  may  well  dilplay  the  emptinefs 
of  human  vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time,  when  this  temporay  fo- 

litude  may  be  made  continual,  and  the  city  itfelf, 

like  its  inhabitants^  fade  away,  and  leave  a  dcfert 

in  its  room. 

L  What 
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What  cities,  as  great  as  this,  have  once  trium^ 
phed  in  exiftence,  had  their  viftories  as  great, 
joys  as  juft,  and  as  unbounded  ;  and  with  fhort- 
(ighted  prefumption,  promife  themfelves  immor- 
tality! Pofterity  can  hardly  trace  the  fuuation 
of  fome;  the  forrowful  traveller  wanders  over  the 
awful  ruins  of  others;  and,  as  he  beholds,  he 
learns  wifdom,  and  feels  the  tranfitorinefs  of  every 
fublunary  pofleflion. 

Here,  he  cries,  flood  their  citadel,  now  grown 
over  with  weeds;  there,  their  fenate-houfe,  but 
now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile :  Temples 
and  theatres  flood  here,  now  only  an  undiflin- 
^guifbed  heap  of  ruin.  They  arc  fallen;  for  luxury 
and  avarice  firfl  made  them  feeble.  The  rewards 
of  flate  were  conferred  on  amufing,  and  not  on 
ufefut,  members  of  fociety.  Their  riches  and 
opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who  though  at 
firfl  repulfed,  returned  again,  conquered  by  per- 
feverance,  and,  at  laft,  fwept  the  defendants  into 
undiflinguifhed  deflruQion. 

How  few  appear  in  thofe  flreets,  which,  but 
fome  few  hours  ago,  were  crowded?  and  thofe 
who  appear,  now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  mafk^ 
nor  attempt  to  hide  their  lewdnefs  or  their  mifery. 

But  who  are  thofe  who  make  the  flreets  their 

couch 
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couch  and  find  a  ftiort  repofe  from  wretchednefr 
at  the  doors  of  the  opulent?  Thefe  arc  ftrangers, 
wanderers,  and  orphans,  whofe  circumftances  arc 
too  humble  to  expeft  redrefs,  and  whofe  diftreffes 
arc  too  great  even  for  pity.  Their  wretchedneft 
excites  rather  horror  than  pity.  Some  are  with- 
out the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others  emaci- 
ated  with  difeafe :  The  world  has  difclaimed  them ; 
fociety  turns  its  back  upon  their  diftrefs,  and  has 
given  them  up  to  nakednefs  and  hunger.  Thefe 
poor  fliivering  females  have  once  feen  happier 
days,  and  beep  fluttered  intq  beauty.  They  have 
been  proftituted  to  the  gay  luxurious  villain,  and 
are  now  turned  out  to  meet  the  feverity  of  the 
Winter.  Perhaps,  now  lying  at  the  doors  of  their 
betrayers,  they  fue  to  wretches,  whofe  hearts  are 
infenfible,  or  debauchees,  who  may  curfe,  but  will 
not  relieve  them. 

Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  fee  the 
fufferings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve!  Poor 
boufetefs  creatures!  the  world  will  give  you  re- 
proaches, but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The  flight- 
eft  misfortunes  of  the  great,  th^  moft  imaginary 
uneafinefles  of  the  rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the 
power  of  eloquence,  and  held  up  to  engage  our 
attention  and  fympathctic  forrow.  The  poor  wet* p 
unheeded,  perfecuted  by  every  fubordinate  fpccies 

L  2  of 
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pf  tyranny;  and  every  law,  which  gives  others  fc* 
curity,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  fo 
fpuch  fenfibility!  or,  why  was  not  my  fortune 
adapted  to  its  impuKe !  Tendernefsy  without  a 
capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  who 
feels  it,  niore  wretched  than  the  obje6t  which  fues 
tor  affiftance.     Adieu. 


Triifl  in  the  Son  of  God, 

THEY  that  have  trufted  in  the  Son  of  God| 
begin  to  find  peace  in  their  own  conferences; 
they  caa  hope  God  is  reconciled  to  them  through 
ihe  blood  of  Chrifi;  that  their  iniquities  are  aton« 
ed  for,  and  that  peace  is  made  betwixt  God  and 
them.  This  belongs  only  to  the  doftrine  of 
Chrift,  and  witnefles  it  to  be  divine;  for  there  is 
no  religion  that  ever  pretended  to  lay  fuch  a  foun- 
dation of  pardon  and  peace,  as  thereligion  of  the 
Son  of  God  does;  for  he  has  made  himfelf  a  pro- 
pitiation ;  Jefus  the  righteous  is  become  our  re- 
conciler, by  becoming  a  facrifice:  Rom.  iii.  1^5, 
^him  that  God  fet  forth  for  a  propitiation, 
**  through  faith  in  his  blood3  to  declare  his  right- 
coufnefsfor  the  remiffion  of  fins  that  are  paft; 
^    '   ■ .     •  .^  ^^^ 
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^liiat  he  might  be  juft,  and  the  juftifier  of  kirn  that 
believes  in  Jefds:  Therefore  being  juflified  by 
fkith,  we  have  peace  with  God.  Rom.  V.  I.  "Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  takes  away  the  fins 
of  the  worid !  was  the  langaage  of  John,  \yho  was 
but  the  forerunner  of  our  religion,  and  took  a 
profpe^l'of  itat  a  little  diftance:  and  much  mort 
of  the  particular  glories  and  bleffingsof  this  atontf 
mcnt  is  difplayed  by  the  bleffed  Apoftles,  the  foU 
lowers  of  the  Lan^b.  Other  religions,  that  have 
been  drawn  from  the  remains  of  the  light  of  na-7 
ture,  or  that  have  been  invented  by  the  fuperfti. 
tious  fears  and  fancies  of  men,^  and  obtruded  on 
ipankind  by  the  craft  of  their  fellow-creatures^ 
are  at  ia  lofs  in  this  inft^nce,  and  cannot  fpea^ 
(olid  peace  and  pardon. 


w 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

lORD  TOfFJsrSHEJ^D. 

HEN  Lord  Townfliend  was  Lord  Lieu- 


tenant of  Ireland,  Lord  Harcourt  was,  on 
a  certain  viciffitude  of  public  meafures,  abruptly 
appointed  to  fuperfede  himt  He  arrived  very  late 
in  Dublin  harbour^  and  meeting  with  no  conve^ 

nient 
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nient  accommodation  for  him  ^nd  his  fuite,  he  fet 
pST^  after  a  flight  refrefliment,  for  the  Caftle,  where 
he  did  not  arrive  till  midnight.  Lord  Townfliend^ 
Vfho  only  ftaid  in  Ireland  to  receive  him,  was  at 
thisperiody  with  afeled  party  of  convivial  friends, 
over  a  bottle,  which,  when  Lord  Harcourt  was 
informed  of,  he,  without  any  ceremony,  walked 
up  flairs.  His  fudden  and  unexpeded  appear* 
ance,  threw  the  whole  party  into  confufion,  except 
Lord  Townfliend  himfelf,  who,  with  a  gaiety  of 
manner,  in  which  he  peculiarly  excels,  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  fafe  arrival,  defiired  him  to  fi( 
down  and  do  as  he  did,  obferving  at  the  fame  time 
with  a  happy  pleafantry,  that  although  he  had  come 
at  the  twelfth  hour^  be  had  not  caught  htm  nap? 
ping. 


HYMN  to  HEALTH. 

jniRST'BORN  of  Heav'n !  for  without  thee, 
'^    filed  Healthy  the  Gods  |h?mfelves  would  bej 
Opprefs*d  by  immortality ! 
Come,  then,  thou  beft  of  bleflings,  come, 
And  make  my  humble  roof  thy  home ; 
Propitious  come,  and  flied  a  ray 
Of  gladnefs  on  my  fetting  dav* 

For 
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For  if  there  be  in  wealth  a  charm^ 
If  joys  the  parent's  bofom  warm, 
Whatc'er  the  good,  to  thee  *tis  giv'n 
To  perfeft  every  boon  of  Heav'n. 
If  diadems  the  fandy  pleafe, 
Thy  hand  muft  make  ihem  fit  with  eafe« 
Loft  without  thee  were  Cupid's  wiles. 
And  Venus  owes  thee  half  herfmiles. 
Whatever  we  hope,  whatever  endure. 
Thou  giv'ft  th'  enjoyment,  or  the  cure; 
Where'er  thou  fpread'ft  thy  balmy  wing, 
Ills  vanifii,  blooming  pleafures  fpring; 
All  wiflies  meet  in  thee  alone: 
For  Happiness  and  Health  are  one. 


LORD  NORTHINGTON. 

/CHANCELLOR   NORTHINGTON  was  a 

^^  man  of  great  franknefs  and  opennefs  of  cha- 
raQen— His  Sovereign  gave  this  teftimony  of  his 
honefty;  *^  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  minify 
tcrs  who  had  never  deceived  him.**  Lord  Nor- 
thington  feems  very  early  in  life  to  have  had  pre- 
fentiments  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  Ihould  rife; 
for  one  day,  when  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Oxford, 
in  walking  up  Headington-Hill  with  a  friend  of 

his 
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his  deftined  for  ordersj  be  told  him,  when  I  am 
Chancellor  I  will. take  good  care  of  you;*'  which 
indeed  he  afterwards  did^  upon  being  reminded 
by  the  latter  of  the  promife  he  made.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  took  very  much  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  language.  Part  of  his  cele- 
brated fpeech  on  pafling  fentence  on  Lord  Ferrefs 
was  made  ufe  of  by  a  very  acute  Nisi  Prius  Judge, 
on  pafling  fentence  of  death  a  few  years  ago  on  at 
criminal  of  birth  and  education. 


SERIOUSNESS. 

NOTHING  Excellent  can  be  done  without 
ferioufnefs,  and  he  that  courts  wifdom  mull 
be  in  eafneft.  A  ferious  man  is  one  that  duly  and 
impartially  weighs  ^he  moments  of  things,  fo  as 
neither  to  value  trifles,  nor  defpife  things  really 
excellent ;  that  dwells  much  at  home,  and  ftudies 
to  know  himfelf>  as  well  as  men  and  bookis;  that 
tonfidefs  why  he  came  into  the  world,*  how  great 
his  bufinefs,  and  how  fhort  his  (lay  ;  how  uncer- 
tain it  is  when  we  fhall  leave  it,  and  whither  a  fin- 
ner  (hall  then  betake  himfelf,  when  both  heaven 
and  earth  (hall  fly  before  the  prcfence  of  the  judge; 
confiders  God  as  always  prefent;  and  the  folly  of 
doing  what  muft  be   repented  of,  and  of  going  to 

hell. 
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hell,  When  a  man  may  go  to  heaven.  In  a  word, 
tliat  knows  how  to  diftinguifli  between  a  moment 
and  eternity. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous,  than  to  be  ferioii^ 
about  trifles,  and  to  be  trifling  about  ferious  mat^- 
ters. 

There  are  looking-glalTes  for  the  face,  but  none 
for  the  mind;  that  defeSt  mud  be  fupplied  by  a 
ferious  refleSidn  upon  one*s  felf.  When  the  ex- 
ternal image  efcapes,  let  the  internal  retaiti  aUd 
correft  it. 


DISINTERESTED  LOVE, 

O  R    T  H  E 

GENEROUS  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

LOVE  often  becomes  a  ferious  affair,  when  it 
is  only  meant  to  be  an  amufement.  The 
Marquis  de  Clerville,  who  was  young,  lovely, 
and  formed  to  pleafe,  had  refufed  twenty  matches, 
every  one  of  which  was  more  confiderable  than 
the  other;  but  his  tafte  for  liberty  had  been  a  bar 
in  the  way  of  his  fettlement.  However,  a  plain 
country  girl  difconcerted  the  plan  of  indcpen- 
M  dence 
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dence  which  he  had  fketched  out  to  himrelF,  and 
he  is  foon  going  to  give  his  hand  to  his  farmer's 
daughter.  Dc  Clerville,  fuch  as  we  have  juft 
now  defcribed  him,  bought  a  very  pretty  eflate 
that  lay  contiguous  to  another  of  his  own.  He 
iiras  induced  to  make  this  purchafe  through  the 
folicitations  of  one  of  his  farmers,  whofe  name 
was  Boiflart^  a  downright  boned  man. 

The  Marquis  foon  perceived  within  himfelf  a 
firong  defire  of  improving  this  land,  and,  though 
he  had  no  thoughts  of  refiding  there^  yet  he  was 
very  eager  to  fet  labourers  upon  it:  for  man  muft 
have  fome  objeft  of  employment,  and  this  eftate 
ferved  Clerville  inftead  of  a  better.  One  day  as 
he  happened  to  be  atBoiflart's  he  faw  there  a  young 
woman  extremely  pretty,  which  made  him  very 
earned  in  enquiring  who  (he  was ;  the  farmer  told 
him  fhe  was  bis  daughter,  whom  he  had  at  a  con« 
vent  for  her  education.  As  this  is  not  a  ufual 
thing  among  country  people,  Clerville  afked  him 
why  he  did  not  keep  her  at  home,  that  (he  might 
.  be  affiding  to  her  mother. 

The  reafon,  anfwered  Boiffart,  is,  becaufe  I 
have  no  other  Intention  than  to  procure  her 
happinefs.  I  could  wifh  that  Angelica  would  re^ 
folve  to  take  the  religious  vows  upon  her.  Think 

not. 
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not,  added  he,  that  this  is  with  any  view  of  farri- 
ficing  her  to  the  intereft  of  my  fon ;  they  are  both 
equally  dear  to  me.  I  would,  however,  freely 
confent  to  beftow  half  of  what  little  I  have  in  the 
world  to  fee  her  take  that  refolution;  and  it  is 
purely  for  her  good  that  I  have  conceived  any 
fuch  wifh.  For,  in  fhort,  what  fettlement  in  life 
can  I  procure  her?  None,  where  Ihe  can  find  fo 
niuch  happincfs,  as  in  a  cloifter;  and,  I  may  add 
too,  none  that  is  more  worthy  of  herfelf :  yes, 
continued  the  honeft  farmer,  I  may  fpeak  in  this 
manner  too,  and  whoever  fhall  be  acquainted  with 
her,  cannot  imagine  that  I  am  guided  by  a  blind 
fondnefs  in  the  opinion  I  have  conceived  of  her.   . 

She  does  not  then  give  into  the  fame  opinion 
with  you,  anfwered  the  Marquis,  and  a  cloifter  is 
not  to  her  tafte.  Yes,  yes,  returned  her  father  it 
is,  and  yet  (he  cannot  refolve  to  take  the  religious 
veil :  not  that  fhe  has  a  mind  to  marry ;  for  (he  is 
as  well  convinced  as  I  am,  that  I  cannot  procure 
her,  in  that  ftate,  the  happinefs  fhe  deferves.  Sbp 
has  a  heart  exalted  above  her  condition ;  and 
without  entertaining  any  contemptible  notions  of 
her  equals,  flie  does  not  find  herfelf  formed  to  live 
among  them,  nor  to  employ  herfelf  wholly  in  fuch 
occupations  as  the  narrownefs  of  her  fortune  will 
oblige  her  to  take  up  with. 

M  ft  Moreover 
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Moreover  fhe  is  afraid  to  engage  herfelf  in  a 
ftatc  from  which  death  alone  can  deliver  her;  and 
I5  for  my  own  part,  fear  every  thing  fhould  I  hap- 
pen to  die  before  (he  has  made  choice  of  a  fettle- 
laent.  She  is  a  girl  of  underftanding  it  is  true; 
but  what  aflurance  can  one  conceive  of  a  young 
woman  that  is  left  to  her  own  condu6t  ?  For,  fliould 
ber  heart  fpeak  to  her  in  behalf  of  any  body^  to 
what  hazards  mud  fhe  then  be  expofed. 

As  he  ended  thefe  words,  his  daughter  came  in^ 
upon  whom  the  Marquis  could  not  forbear  look, 
ing  without  admiration.  He  afked  her  a  few  quef- 
tions;  fhe  gave  him  modeft  anfwers  to  them,  but 
with  all  the  fprighdinefs  imaginable.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  country  feat,  thither  the  idea  of 
Angelica  followed  him ;  and  from  that  day  for- 
wards he  was  very  often  at  the  farmer's :  here  he 
faw  ihis^  charming  creature,  and  tried  every  way 
he  could  to  make  ber  read  in  his  eyes  that  tbe 
pteafure  of  feeing  her  was  the  motive  that  drew 
bim  thither. 

After  fome  interval,  be  one  day  found  her  at 
home  by  herfelf,  when  fhe  offered  to  go  and  look 
for  her  fatlier ;  no,  no,  fays  Clervillc  to  her,  IMl 
wait  for  him ;  and  whilft  I  am  with  you,  conti- 
nued he,  I  fhall  not  perceive  that  he  ftays  long : 

Angelicj^ 
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Aogelica  gracefully  returned  the  Marquu's  po<# 
liteners.  He  then  aiked  if  ihe  would  tarry  any 
time  with  her  father,  to  which  ibe  made  anfwer^ 
that  in  a  few  days  fhe  propofed  returning  to  tho 
fonycnt. 

What  fo  foon,  replied  Clerville,  will  you  vo* 
luntarily  fhut  yourfelf  up !  Would  not  you  rathet 
chufe  to  (lay  here?  If  I  had  any  great  roind  to 
that,  teturned  (he,  my  father  has  friendfhip  enough 
foip  me,  not  to  oppofe  it ;  but  I  have  been  brought 
up  from  my  tendereft  years  in  the  convent,  where 
are  a  thoufand  charms  calculated  for  me :  the  ha- 
bit of  living  there,  and  the  tranquility  I  there  en- 
joy, ferve  me  as  great  amufements.  This  is  wifely 
fpoken,  returned  Clerville  to  her;  but  tell  me 
now  frankly,  does  your  liking  to  a  retired  life  pro- 
ceed from  your  natural  inclination,  or  from  fome* 
thing  adventitious  that   determines  your  reafon? 
Suppofe  you  were  to  find  yourfelf  in  a  more  bril- 
liant fituation,  would  you  dill  retain  that  inclioa* 
tion?  I  do  not  know  that,  fays  Ihe;  but  I  will 
own  to  you  that  the  liking  which  1  have  for  a  re* 
clufe  life  is  no  more  than  a  comparative  liking:  I 
love  it  better  than  the  life  I  lead  here ;  but,  were 
it  in  my  power  to  lead  any  other,   perhaps  the 
fcale  would  not  incline  to  the  fide  of  the  cloiften 
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It  were  a  great  lofs  that  fuch  a  lovely  creature 
as  you  are,  (hould  fhut  herfelf  up  all  the  reft  of 
Jier  life.  Fair  Angelica,  continued  the  Marquis, 
jrou  aflPeft  as  if  you  did  not  underftand  me; 
though  you  might,  for  fome  time  paft,  have  read 
in  my  eyes  what  pafles  in  my  heart.  Know  then 
that  I  adore  you,  fweet  ^n^el!  Fortune  has  put 
it  in  my  power  to  repair  the  injury  (he  has  done 
you,  and  it  is  only  from  this  moment  that  I  know 
the  value  of  thofe  bleflings  which  (he  has  beftowed 
upon  me.  My  love  can  perform  every  thing  for 
you ;  will  you  refufe  to  do  fomething  in  return  to 
it?  Upon  uttering  thefe  words,  the  Marquis  would 
have  embraced  her,  but  (he  turned  him  away  with 
an  air  of  difdain. 

I  am,  fays  (he,  a  very  unhappy  creature,  thai 
my  poverty  (hould  expofe  me  to  fuch  kind  of  lan- 
guage. It  does  not  become  a  man  of  honour  to 
demean  himfelf  fo  as  to  infult  me  with  a  ftate 
which  I  never  before  found  fo  miferable  as  at 
this  very  moment.  Here  tears  flowed  into  her 
eyes:  Clerville  at  this  time,  imagining  that  her 
virtue,  after  being  alarmed  by  an  attack  which  it 
had  never  before  undergone,  would  foon  langui(h 
and  give  way  in  the  arms  of  an  importunate  lover; 
he  therefore  gave  her  fre(h  aflurances  that  ht 
adored  her,  and  thinking  to  perfuade  her,  not  fo 
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much  by  the  rhetoric  of  his  words  as  geftUreS)  h« 
had  a  mind  to  pu(h  matters  a  little  farther*  One 
makes,  (fays  Angelica,  feizing  upon  a  knife  that 
fhe  faw  lie  upon  a  table,)  what  defence  one  can 
againft  an  afiaffin,  and  the  man  that  would  rob  me 
of  my  honour,  I  look  upon,  as  fuch.  Upon  this 
the  Marquis  withdrew :  Come  not  near  me,  coo-, 
tinued  (he,  or  I  (hall  let  you  know  the  injuftice 
you  do  me  in  fufpeSting  me  capable  of  bafenefs* 
Clerville,  aftoni(hed  at  a  fteady  firmnefs  which  he 
did  not  expe6l,  changed  his  battery  immediately: 
Good-lack-aday!  fays  he  to  her,  if  it  be  criminal 
to  love  you,  if  my  paflBon  makes  you  outrageous, 
revenge  yourfelf,  I  find  I  cannot  but  be  ftill  cul- 
pable; I  will  then  always  love  you. 

Your  fricndlhip,  anfwcred  Angelica,  does  me 
honour,  and  it  (hall  be  my  endeavour  to  merit 
your  efteem ;  my  heart  is  noble,  if  my  extraSion 
is  not  fo :  want  of  birth  is  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  honour,  and  (hould  not  draw  upon  me  the 
difrefped  you  plainly  meant. 

At  each  word  the  Marquis's  furprize  rofe  high- 
er and  higher;  now  efteem,  refpeft,  and  love  took 
place  of  thofe  fentiments  which  had  atfirft  fet  him 
on  work* 
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her,  of  Illy  way  of  thinking;  the  mod  violent  love 
bis  been  the  caiife  of  my  crime,  for  I  look  upofi 
myfelf  ad  guilty,  in  that  I  could  even  havedifobli* 
ged  you,  I  have,  continued  he,  the  ihoft  fincerc 
tfteem  for  you,  but  is  not  your  heart  capable  in 
4bme  meaftire  of  fenfibility  ? 

It  would  perhaps,  anfwered  Angelica,  have 
l)een  fo  weak  as  to  have  had  too  mUch  of  it  for 
apy  one  Who  had  given  me  lefs  caufe  of  provo- 
cation ;  and  you  have  done  me  fome  fervice  by 
letting  me  know  your  way  of  thinking, 

Clerville  could  make  her  ifo  anfwer :  he  per- 
ceived Bdiffart  come  in  again;  whereupon  he  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  confuQcn  he  was  in,  and 
he  put  off,  till  next  day,  any  further  converfation 
on  this  fubje6t. 

Tk»  firft  fentiments  with  which  Angelica  had 
infpired  the  Marquis  were  not  very  delicate;  the 
heart  had  but  a  very  little  fhare  therein,  and  it 
was  juft  no  more  than  the  liking  which  draws  us 
towards  an  obje£l  we  find  amiable,  that  had  thus 
hr  aQuated  him.  He  wanted  fome  employment, 
and  he  imagined  he  (hould  find  an  amufement  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  hours  of  fo  long  a  flay  in  the 
country;  and,  being  naturally  of  an  indolent  dif- 
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pofiiioD  he  had  looked  on  this  as  a  channing  in« 
trigiie;  in  which  he  reckoned  money  would  defray 
all  the  charges^  fave  him  from  a  thoufand  Utle 
anzities,  and  deliver  him  from  that  refiftance  which 
the  fex  ufually  make  as  a  prelude  to  the  favours 
they  grant. 

But  his  Jentiments  were  how  quite  changed;  the 
efteem  which  he  conceived  for  the  farmer's  young 
daughter  had  quite  refined  him^  the  heart  fpoke  s 
what  fpiritj  what  greatnefs  of  foul>'and  what  vir- 
tue^  fatd  he  to  himfelf^  is  there  in  returning  to 
her;  ihe  is  not  infenfible^  and  I  may  hope  to  be 
ahle  to  communicate  my  fentiments  to  her ;  this 
I  am  aflured  of  by  the  laft  words  (he  fpoke,  and 
more  dill  by  that  lovely  franknefs  of  hers.  *^  You 
have  done  me  fome  Service  in  letting  me  know 
your  way  of  thinking/*  Is  not  this  telling  me 
that  her  heart  is  for  me  ? 

He  was  poflefled  with  this  fweet  reverie  a  long 

while;  and  he  reprefented  to  himfelf  his  own  hap- 

pinefs)  fometimes  as  an  obje£l  near  at  hand^  and 

at  other  times  as  afar  off;  bi^t  always  as  a  thing  in* 

conteftible.    He  imagined  that  a  woman  whole 

heart  is  affeQed  for  any  perfon^  does  not  hold  out 

long  againft  him,  if  he  knows  how  to  improve  his 

advantages. 
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The  nigfat  paiflTdd^  and  the  Marquis  wai  pre{>ar^ 
ing  to  return  to  Angelica,  whefi  be  received  a 
letter  from  Boiflart,  acquainting  him  that  hit 
daughter  having  earneftly  importuned  him  to  n^ 
condud  her  to  thte  convent)  be  codid  not  refiife 
her  that  favour^  and  begged  to  be  exciifed ;  but» 
as^foon  as  he  returned)  he  would  be  fure  to  wait 
on  him  to  receive  his  commands. 

IVbat  neWi  moft  this  be  to  a  maii,  who  believed 
himrdfalready^hapfyl  Clm  f ,  faid  he  to  him- 
kif,  fee  the  Itnrely  obj^^  Will  permiflion  bi 
granted  ttke  hr  Hm  porpdfe  ?  Thus  he  pafied  a 
ytty  liiieary  day^  when  tbWafds  evening  the  far- 
Itiet  atrrives;  and  by  the  nianner  in  which  he 
talked  of  his  daii^ter)  the  Ktarquis  was  confirmed 
lb  the  fdan  fke^iras  under,  that  fhe  had  complained 
bf  heir  fiolieir  to  him. 

The  Marquis  wras  eig^t  days,  before  he  durft 
venture  to  go  tiear  die  cbnverit,  btit  it  fcligth  he 
l^k  Idrfe  and  at^rived  theire;  he  calltid  for  Aitl 
j^ltda  in  lidr  father^s  natbe,  Who  fdbn  i|ipeaHM  Ih 
IflkpairToli^  into  wlitcli  he  hai&  been  ^trdddctd 
luft  t>dteM.  i^he  idiewett  ]^t  tiirprlze  at  At 
fi^ht  drderviHe,  and  -mis  even  ti(kAi  ib«  ^oiht  6f 
withdrawing  out  of  die  room. 

He  read  her  intention  in  lier  eyeS)  Madam^ 
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fays  h^  to  her,  be  fo  good  as  tOt  ft^yt  nor.  &y  frqm 
a  lover  who  had  no.  need  of  ypnr  piiuisg  up  an^r 
4)ars  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of  that  refpeft 
which  is  due  to  you  from  him.  If  I  coutd  befo 
unhappy  as  to  difoblige  you,  I  am  tome  td  offer 
you  a  penitent  criminal,  and  to  fiibmit  to  what- 
ever penalty  you  Ihall  be  pleafed"  to  infliSi  h» 
will  reckon  Jiimfelf  happy,  if  you  wijl  permit  him 
to  fee  you  fqmetimes,  which  is  the  only  rccotn- 
pence  that  the  moil  tender  paffion  demands;.  Will 
yoii  rcfiiff  me  this  ? 

'  I'don*t  know  as  to  that,  anfwered  flie,  antf^ 
confidering  in  what  maimer  you  have  treated  me^ 
I  cannot  refer  it  to  you  what  I  ought  to  'dd; 
otherwifis  I  would  have  put  it  to  yourfelf,  whether 
the  noifc  your  vifits  would  be  very  likely  to  make| 
might  not  prove  injurious  to  my  reputatiort. 

I  would  have  followed  your  advice  forae  time 
ago,  but  what  appearance  is  there  I  {bould  truft 
to  it  kktr  ?  '  Yes,  yes,  fair  Angelica,  returned 
Clervillebrifkly,  you  may  very  fafely;  your  fen* 
timents  are  too  fefpeBable,  but  that  I  muft  anfwer 
the  Confidence  you  repofe  in  me  as  I  ought.  I 
fiiall  fee  you  then  as  feldom  as  poffible  in  public. 
Yet  how  dear  will  this  referve  coft  me!  but  what  i$ 
it  that  I  Ihall  fcruple  to  do,  in  order  to  fave  n  repa* 
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Uticm^  upon  which  depends  aU  my  happinefis ;  and 
will  you  fiill  perfift  inlBexible  to  my  love. 

Take»  lays  ihe  to  hii^^  thorough  cognizance 
of  me,  and  fee  yourfelf  what  you  may  expeft  by 
that  which  X  have  been  already  capable  of  doing, 
and  by  what  I  am  going  to  declare  to  you. 

From  the  fir((  moment  I  faw  you^  I  cannot  tell 
what  has  pafled  within  my  brea&.  I  have  always 
wiihed  to  fee  you  again,  and  felt  uneafinejs  in  your 
abfence.  In  fliort,  added  {he,  with  a  blufh,  mr 
^leart  has  fpoken  a  language  to  me  in  your  behalf 
^  which  l  was  quite  ^  ftran^er,  before  I  kne«{ 
yoiu 

The  ^arquis,  a^l  \n  raptures^  returned  the  fair 
his  thanks  for  this  open  declaration,  and  pro- 
nounced himfelf  the  happieft  man  alive/  I  wifli^ 
replied  0ie»  that  you  inay  be  fo ,  butf  if  in  ^v- 
ing  you  I  was  able  to  fly  from  you,  I  find  that  I 
liave  refolution  enough  &\\\  left  never  to  fee  yoij( 
any  more,  if  you  fail  of  that  decorum  and  referv^ 
which  I  require  of  you.  Clerville,  after  aflTuring 
her  that  (he  bad  not^in^  to  fear  on  that  fcore,  t9l4 
herallti;iat  could  infpire  her  with  the  moft  lively 
and  tender  paflion,  and  at  laft  he  tQOk  hi)  leavft 
and  withdrew. 
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While  upon  the  road)  he  refle&ed  upon  the 
emotions  of  bis  own  hearty  and  the  effe6U  they 
itiight  produce,  and  trembled  when  he  conlidered 
how  far  his  paffion  might  carry  him. 

Angelica^  laid  he  to  himfelf^  is  a  woman  of  fpi* 
rit)  and  virtue  too^  or  (he  afie&s  to  have  enough 
of  it  to  be  able  to  deprive  me  of  all  hopes  of  bov 
ing  happy ;  I  love  her,  and  I  ^an  do  any  thing. 

He  W4S  wholly  (aken  with  thefe  thoughts  till  lie 
came  to  his  country  feat,  when  fqch^  refleQiow 
flowed  in  to  his  affiftance,  as  determined  him  to 
fee. her  no  more.  However)  his  reafon  ittj^9uit-» 
ing  to  him  what  he  had  to  fear  from  fuch  a  refo^ 
lution,  did  not  leave  him  ftrength  fu£cient  to  ge( 
the  better  of  his  paifioq^ 

He  continued  fome  days  without  going  to  fee 
Angelica;  he  quitted  the  country  for  a  while,  but 
abfence  only  inflamed  his  love.  He  returned 
again  fully  refolved  to  conquer,  coft  him  what  it 
would^  the  inflexibility  of  the  fair  one.  Accord* 
ingly  he  repaired  to  the  convent,  and  ufed  all 
the  arts  hq  could  to  prevail  upon  her  to  return  to 
ker  father's,  but  fhe  ftill  perfifted  obftinate. 

][  don't  at  all  fear  you,  faid  (he  to  (he  Marquis, 
and  I  don't  know,  if  I  ought  not  to  be  apprehen-* 
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fiye.of  fear  myfelf;  let  roc  live  in  peace,  nothing 
can  make  me  change  my  refolution;  youloveme^ 
wd  I  have  avowed  to  you;  that  I  lovetd  .you» 
What  would  you  have  more?  Let  us  then  live 
fatisfied  with  this  friendfhip;  you  may  fee  me  here 
the  fame  as  at  my  father's;  and,  if  it  be  true  that 
yott  have  an  efteem  for  me,  you  can  defire  no 
nore  of  me. 

What  would  be  the  cafe  were  I  to  quit  my  con- 
^vient!  What,  do  you  think  I  am  capable  of  fuch 
weaknefs,  and  that  I  am  tired  of  oppofition!  li  is 
you  who  have  forced  me  to  retire  hither.  To  what 
dangers (hould  I  expofe  myfelf,  if  I  returned  home? 
I  Ibould  fee  you  every  moment,  you  would  im- 
portune me,  I  Ihould  perhaps  yield ;  reflexion 
would  afterwards  raife  honor  in  my  breaft  againft 
yoii ;  I  fhould  hate  you,  and  could  no  longer  fee 
a  man,  whofe  prefence  would  be  an  eternal  re« 
proach  to  me. 

I  will  go  farther,  fuppofe  I  ibould  foou  be  loft 
to  all  fenfe  of  Cbame,  then ,  you  would  ihun  mt 
with  the  (ame  earneftnefs  which  )tou.«|OW  ^tSt^to 
Ihew  in  finding  me  out^  I  flipuld«U  svy^ifeMvit 
caufe  to  reproach  myfelf  w^tb  ik^rwip,  j^w^pu 
over  I  fhould  have  the  mortification  of  feeing  my«- 
felfdefpifed^ 
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You  4ie  a  inan  of  honour,  added  (he ;  1  ap|ttal 
to  yourlelf  upon  this  hbadi  whether  tbefe  are  mom- 
ftrous  chimeras  which  I  raife  to  my felf.  without 
any  manner  of  occafioni  and  whether  one  of  tiiefe 
tbiee  things  juft  noi^  mentioned  would  not  be  die 
cafe. 

No,  no,  charming  Angelica,  anfWered  the  Mat- 
quis;  and,  toihew  you  how  far  my  tendernefs  goei^ 
do  but  confent  to  make  me  happy,  and  I  fly  this 
moment  to  a(k  your  father's  approbation.  WiQ 
you  have  any  fcruple  to  take  me  for  a  ha(band# 

Angelica  paufed  for  fome  time  without  makin|; 
any  anfwer;  (he  appeared  all  in  a  flutter  and  coo- 
(ufion,  but,  refuming  foon  the  thread  of  her  dif- 
courfe,  no  (ays  fixe,  I  will  not  confent  to  it,  and 
Ibis  will  be  ill  requiting  the  fentiments  you  enter«- 
tain  of  me,  fliould  I  accept  a  propofal  which  your 
paffion  alone  induces  you  to  make. 

This  paffion  will  not  always  laft ;  I  know  what 
you  aire,  and  what  I  am  myftlF,  without  birth,  and 
without  fortune ;  you  will  quickly  repent  of  your 
having  given  me  your  hand,  and  in  that  cafe  I 
Ihould  be  the  moft  wretched  woman  upon  ear(h. 

Banifli»  returned  Clerville,  fuch  fears,  they  do 
iMit  wrong  mc ;  IloveyoU)   and  you  flatter  me 
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be  happy  together.  An  Hluftrioiu  birdi  and  an 
ample  fortune  do  not  conftitdte  baj^iofcis ;  fudi 
'  bleffings  as  thefe  are  extrinfic  to  man^  you  have 
advantages  that  peculiarly  belong  to  ypurfelf;  and 
which  I  value  infinitely  more ;  your  virtue  and 
your  beauty  are  true  bleffings,  and  this  is  a  more 
real  merii^  than  that  which  is  commonly  tacked 
1>y  the  world  to  birth^  where  fortune  is  ihe  fole 
arbitrefs. 

You  are  quite  blinded,  fays  Angelica,  to  him, 
by  your  love;  refled,  Sir,  not  for  the  prefent 
moment^  but  for  the  remainder  of  your  life. 
This  beauty  wbich  yOu  account  fo  inuch,  and  ex- 
tol (b  highly  above  trhat  it  really  is,  is  a  bleffing 
of  a  (hort  duMtion ;  the  leaft  accident  in  life  can 
ftrip  me  of  it,  and,  even  without  that,  years  wtU 
anon  bring  it  tq  decay* 

When  the  external  figure  of  my  body  ceafes 
any  more  to  be  pleafing,  ypu  will  abate  a  good 
deal  of  the  opinion  you  have  conceived  of  my  un* 
derftanding;  you  will  bring  it  down  to  its  tn;ie 
value,  that  is,  a  mere  trifle.  It  requires  not  great 
attention  to  fee  that  very  often  the  fine  fhape  of  a 
woman  does  folely  add  weight  to  what  (he  fays, 
and  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  in 
any  other  mouth.    The  time  will  come  when  this 
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this  Ihall  be  my  cafe.  With  regard  to  my  cha- 
¥a6ler,  is  it  poflible  for  you  to  know  it  thoroiigKly? 
Two  months  of  marriage  might  pethaps  difcover 
to  you  in  it  fuch  oddities  as  might  throw  you  into 
the  gulph  of  deipair.  No,  1  repeat  it  to  you 
again,  1  willnever  confent  to  make  you  miferable. 
Let  us  know  each  other,  ind  love  each  other; 
I  iHaU  have  no  reafon  to  teproach  myfetf  with 
the  knowledge  of  your  worth,  and  I  will  let  my 
heart  follow  its  own  inclinations;  fo  that  this  is  aH 
I  can  do  for  you,  and  be  perfuaded,  that,  if  I 
loved  you  lefs,  1  would  not  have  refufed  your 
offer. 

The  Marquis,  in. his  going  to  fee  Angelica,  had 
not  absolutely  a  mind, to  take  her  to  wife;  but  the 
obftinate  reGQance  he  met  with  from  her,  at  laft 
determined  him.  He  did  all  he  could  to.perfuade 
her,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe.  In  fine,  he 
told  her,  that  he  would  go  and  obtain  her  at  her 
father's  hands.  If  you  prevail  with  him,  fays  flic 
to  Clerville,  to  fecond  your  wifhes,  I  do  not  he- 
fitate  one  moment  longer,  here  I  take  the  veil. 
I  chufe  rather  to  facrificemyfelf,  that  I  may  not 
render  you  miferable,  than  to  expofe  you  to  cer- 
tain remorfe,  which  would  difturb  the  eafe  of 
your  life,  and  lay  me  open  to  all  the  chagrines 
and  anxious  reflexions  which  would  conftantly 
attend  me,  and  which  I  could  never  (hake  off.   ; 

O  Clerville 


(  w  ; 

Clerville  withdrew  more  enamoured  than  ever, 
and  he  fpoke  to  the  father;  upon  this  Boiflart 
llruck  with  furpHze,  flew  immediately  to  find  his 
daughtet*,  whom  he  even  prefled ;  but  (he  gave 
him  the  fame  ahfwer  as  {he  had  done  before  to  the 
l^arquis.  In  fine^  as  to  their  tiitention  to  taking 
^r  from  the  convent,  (he  protefted  that,  if  they 
committed  the  violence  upon  her  inclinations,  (he 
ihoiild  take  the  vows* 

The  Marquis  retulned  to  fee  Angelica,  com- 
plained to  her,  and  accufed  her  of  having  but  very 
little  aflfedion  for  him.  But  (he  (lit)  a(rured  him, 
that^  if  flie  had  loved  hiih  lei's,  her  condu6i 
Would  be  different.  Clerville,  when  he  favr 
that  tiothing  cotild  conquer  her  obftinacy,  took 
bk  leave,  and  fet  out  to  tetum  to  Paris* 

He  imagined  that  he  might  lofe  the  veiy  idea 
«f  his  love  in  the  midft  of  pleafures;  but  this 
^roVed  a  vain  remedy ;  his  paflfion  was  too  ftrong, 
lie  returned  to  his  eftate  in  the  country,  from 
which  he  flew  to  the  convert  ttkott  enamoured 
than  ever.  Angelica  ftill  continued  in  the  fame 
ttiind,  yet  flie  was  glad  to  fee  her  lover  again,  who, 
iieing  deeply  a(Bi£ied  at  her  inflexible  obftinacy, 
Icll  dangeroufly  ill;  (he  was  forry  to  hear  the  (late 
the  Marquis  lay  in,  but  her  father  at  length  got 

her 
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her  to  quit  the  convent;  fhe  Wicnt  to  fee  ClcryUle, 
was  very  fprry  fpr  him,  aqd  at  Jaft  came  to  Kt 
the  belter  of  her  delicacy ;  uppn  which  the  H^ar- 
quis  quickly  recovcfed^  and  Hyinen  crowned  bo}h 
thefe  tender  lovers, 

Nbw  the  Marquis  de  dcrville  is  the  happieft 
tnan  ^live;  he  ftill  finds  in  Angelica  a  tender* 
liearted  and  delicate  female,  who  knows  her  pro- 
vince^ a  refined  friend,  an  endeavouring  fpoofej 
and  one  who  gives  him  no  other  uneafinefs,  than 
that  of  being  able  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  de-* 
ferves  her. 


Georgical  Anecdote. 

AN  opulent  farmer,  tenant  of  a  noble  Lord 
(Gage)  who  rented  nearly  a  thoufand  a  year 
of  the  elUte  of  the  latter  in  Suffex,  previous  to 
the  falling  in  of  a  leafe  of  a  fmaller  farm  adjoin- 
ing»  of  the  rent  of  8ol.  lately  applied  for  the  leafe 
of  it,  ofiering  1 301.  The  terms  were  accepted, 
and  he  had  the  farm.  Soon  after  the  original  pof- 
feflbr  applied  for  a  renewal,  and  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  hear  it  wasdifpofed  of;  in  vain  he  plead* 
cd  that  his  family  had  been  in  pofleffion  of  it  for 
O  2  nearly 
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nearly  a  century,  and  that  the  rents  had  been  al- 
ways regularly  paid ;  the  new  leafc  was  figned,  and 
could  not  be  cancelled :  however,  his  lordfliip 
told  the  man  to  call  in  a  few  days,  and  he  would 
think  of  accommodating  him;  this  he  did,  and 
was  then  informed,  that,  as  fome  kind  of  recom- 
mence for  having  loft  bis  fmall  farm,  if  he  chofe^ 
)ie  might  have  the  leafe  of  the  large  one,  which 
was  nearly  expired.  This  oflfer  appeared  of  a  mag- 
nitude which  at  firft  fta^gered  the  applicant,  till  he 
was  further  told  that  whatever  money  he  might  be 
in  want  of,  as  neceifary  to  fo  extenfive  an  under- 
taking, he  fhould  be  accommodated;  The  bargain 
was  on  thefe  terms  acceded  to,  no  doubt  with  gra« 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  not  lefs  heart- 
felt fatisfadion  onl  that  of  the  noble  landlord^ 
who  had  thus  an  opportunity  the  next  day  of  in-, 
forming  the  Avaricious  fpeculator,  in  turp^  that 
the  leafe  of  his  farm  was  difpofed  of,  and  that  to 
the  very  man  he  had  been  fo  aQive  to  deprive  of 
Ae  means  of  procuring  an  honeft  fubfiften'ce  I— 
Ye  Landholders  throughout  the  country,  co  and 
^o  likewife! 


REFLEU 


^ 
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REFLECTIONS 

b  N    T  H  E 

VEGETABLE  CREATION. 

WHEN  wc  caft  our  eyes  around  theficldsi 
there  are  few  but  are  ft  ruck  with  admira- 
tion at  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable  creation ;  but 
the  mind  enchanted  with  ihe  profpeft,  feldom  at 
the  fame  time  reflefts  on  the  vaft  benefit  we 
receive  from  thi$  part  of  nature ;  though  it  would 
greatly  exalt  our  ideas  of  the  Great  Author  of 
Nature,  did  we  refleS,  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
furvey  with  admiration  the  beauties  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  what  great  benefit  wc  receive 
from  the  fields  and  forefts. 

View  all  the  floors,  the  wainfcoating,  and  other 
ornaments  of  your  rooms,  with  mott  of  their  fur- 
niture and  hangings,  what  were  they  all  once  but 
plants^  or  vegetables^  growing  green  upon  the 
ground?  Whence,  I  fay  again,  came  the  floor 
you  tread  on,  part  whereof  is  fometimes  inlaid 
v^ith  different  colours  ?  Whence  the  fair  pannels 
of  wainfcoat  and  the  cornices  that  encompafs  and 
adorn  cathedrals  and  palaces  ?  Whence  their  lof- 
ty roofs  of  cedar,  and  the  carved  ornaments  there- 
of? Are  they  not  all  the  fpoils  of  the  trees  of  the 

foreft?. 
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foreft  ?  Were  not  thefe  once  the  verdant  ftandards 
of  the  grave  or  the  mountain  f  What  are  all  our 
hangings  of  gay  Upeftry,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
papers^  both  plain  and  emboffed  ?  Are  they  not 
owing  to  the  fleece  of  the  (heep,  which  borrow- 
ed their  nouriflunent  from  the  grafs  of  the  nrea:^ 
dow^  P  In  ihort,  thus  the  gay  finery  of  the  par- 
lour aikl  bed  chamber  was  once  the  green  grow*. 
iagfrafss  the  vefy  curtains^  and  the  linen,  and 
ihe  cofily  coverings^  where  we  uke  our  nightly 
repofef  einen  to  our  night  caps,  were  fome  few 
years  ago  all  growii^  vegetables  in  the  open 
^Ids. 

Is  not  the  hair  of  camels  a  part  of  the  materials 
which  compofe  thofe  rich  curtains  that  hang  down 
the  windows  and  eafy  chairs  of  the  great?  And 
iM^ere  not  camels,  with  their  coftly  hair,  originally 
4nflde  oi  grafSf  as  the  flieep  and  their  wool,  tho 
iBoitrliBft  of  which,  as  coarfely  manufadured, 
faake  homely  coverings  for  the  indigent  and  poor. 

*  We  allow  the  chimney  and  the  coals,  with  the 
implcmenu  of  the  hearth,  the  braUs^  and  iron, 
and  the  little  money  in  the  pocket,  were  dug  ouit 
of  the  ground^  from  their  beds  of  different  kinds^ 
and  we  mufl  go  below  the  furface  o^  th^  earth  to 
fetch  them ;  but  what  thii\k  ye|  th^^i  of  the  nice 

tables 
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tables  of  Mosaic  worlf  they  confers  the  foreft 
their  parent. 

What  are  the  books  before  you,  and  every 
where  elfe,  even  the  little  implements  of  paper^ 
and  wax,  pens,  wafers,  and  parchment?  They 
have  all  the  fame  original,  they  were  once  mere 
vegetables,  or  green  grafs.  Paper  and  books  owe 
their  being  to  the  tatters  of  linen,  which  were 
woven  of  the  threads  of  flax  or  hemp:  the  pafte- 
board  covers  are  compofed  of  paper,  and  the  lea- 
ther is  the  (kin  of  the  calf,  that  drew  its  life  and 
fuftenance  from  the  grafs  of  the  field.  The  pens 
we  write  with  were  plucked  from  the  wings  of  the 
goofe,  which  grazes  upon  the  grafs  of  the  com- 
mon :  the  ink  horn  was  borrowed  from  the  front 
of  the  grazing  ox :  the  wafers  made  of  the  pafte 
of  the  bread  corn ;  and  the  wax  is  originally  plun- 
dered from  the  bee,  who,  fcraped  it  together  from 
a  thoufand  flowers. 

But,  what  is  ftill  more,  we  owe  our  drefs  alfo 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  who  gave  the 
filken  habit  to  the  rich?  Do  not  they  borrow  it 
from  the  worm  that  fpun  thofe  fliining  threads  ? 
And  whence  did  the  worm  get  it,  but  from  the 
green  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  ?  Thus,  whence 
come  our  fine  linen,  and  the  coflly  Flanders  lace 

that 
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that  furround  it,  the  delight  of  the  ladies  ?  Were 
not  they  both  made  olfthe  (talks  of  flax,  that  grew 
lately  up  in  the  field,  like  other- vegetables  ?  And 
are  not  the  fineft  of  our  nruflins  owing  to  the  In- 
dian cotton  tree?  Nor  is  there  an  upper  garment 
whether  cloak,  coat>  or  night  gown,  from  the 
idoulders  to  the  feet,  on  man  or  woman,  as  rich 
and  new  as  they  may  be,  which  the  fheep  or  the 
filk-worm  had  not  worn  before  you.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  beaver  bore  our  hats  on  his  (kin;  that 
foft  fur  was  his  covering  before  it  was  ours.  The 
materials  of  our  very  (hoes,  both  the  upper  and 
under  part  thereof,  even  the  foles  themfelves, 
covered  the  calf  or  the  heifer,  before  they  were 
put  on  our  feet:  all  which  were  green  grafs  at  firft, 
of  one  fpecies  or  other,  growing  out  of  the  ground. 

But  what  is  more  wonderful  (till,  even  ail  the 
animal  world,  too,  owes  its  being  to  vegetables. 
Stupendous  indeed  ?  Thefe  bulky,  beautiful  bodies 
©four's,  both  flefh  and  bone,  or  fine  features  and 
well-turned  limbs  of  our's,  were  all  growing  ve- 
getables once  in  the  fields  and  meadows;  and  thus 
it  is  plainly  proved.  Was  not  our  infancy  nurfed 
with  milk  and  bread-corn  ?  Have  we  not  been 
fed  with  wheat,  though  it  was  of  the  fined  kind? 
And  our  drink,  what  has  it  been  but  the  infufion 
of  barley,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape?  Or,  fox- 
variety, 
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Variety,  perhaps,  the  cyder  grove  has  fuppUeci 
us.  The  flefli  with  which  we  have  been  nourifhed 
to  fuch  a  will  proportioned  ftatute,  belonged  to 
four  footed  animals^  or  to  the  fowls  of  the  air; 
and  each  of  the^e  have  either  been  fed  with  corn 
or  grafs.  Whence  then  has  your  or  my  flelhy 
inxly  been  fupported  fo  long^  and  what  elfe  can 
you  rationally  think  they  are  made  of? 

Our  litnbs,  certainly^  and  all  oar  bulky  adveii* 
titious  body,  (the  firft  ftamen  dnly  excepted,)  owe 
themfelves  entirely  to  the  animal  or  vegetable 
fo6d»  to  the  roots  or  thd  ftalks,  to  the  lizvbi  or 
the  fruit  of  plants;  or  to  the  flefh  of  brute  crea- 
tures, which  have  paffed  through  our  mouths  thefe 
many  years,  or  the  mouths  of  our  parents  bc^ 
fore  us,  ^ 

This  gouty  hand  of  mine^  that  can  fcarce  miove 
the  pen  would  have  been  worn  to  a  mere  (keleton, 
my  arms  had  been  dry  bones,  and  my  trunk  and 
ribs  the  ftatue  of  death,  bad  they  not  all  rteeived 
perpetual  recruits  from  the  field;  and  the  fubftance 
of  them  is  only  transfornifed  grafs,  which  formerly 
•gfcv  green  out  of  the  ground^  but  will  make  no 
part  of  our  refurredion  body« 

Our  flefli  and  bones,  which  we  call  odr's  now, 
did  belong  to  the  flieep  or  the  ox  before  they 

jf  were 
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irttc  pfart  of  our^s,  and  ferved  to  clothe  Aeir  bones 
before  they  covered  our's;  and  may  do  the  lite 
oiUte  again  to  others  hereafter.    Now,  who  with-  ' 
cut  philofbphical  contemplation,  or  informations 
from  otherft^  could  poffibly  fuppofe  that  any  part 
6fourfel7eswa$  once  hurried  through  the  air  in 
tlic  brcaft  of  a  frighted  partridgie,  or  th^  white  leg 
of  a  woodcock,  ti^hicfa  came  before  mght  into  our 
net,  or  wii  (hot  by  our  indefatigable  gunnery^  or 
that  any  piece  of  us  was  ever  driven  through  the 
fieldsi  before  the  fulUmouthed  bounds^  on  the 
legs  of  an  hunted  hare,  which  was  the  next  day 
prepared  for  your  tables?  Had  you  ever  foUrange 
a  thought  as  this  b  ?  And  can  you  believe  it  now; 
or«  upon  a  liirvey  of  the  argumen;,  can^you  tell 
how  to  deny  it  ?  And  what  are  hares^  partridgei, 
and  woodcocks  made  of  but  growing  herbage  or 
Ihsittcr'a  com? 

Itis:ifii^  wehavefometitnas  tafted0ffi{h>  either 

^ia  the  ieaorijie  fi^s;  but  even  thtrfb,  in  tb«tr 

origfnali  alfb^e  irfort  6f  gnts  i  they  have  bem 

'fnthy  by  &a  w^edsai^  partly  by  bfibr  JFifli  which  - 

they  deroored,  Sih^ifeprimeaiid  natural  nourifi^ 

ment  was  from  fome^i^egetable  iMtMt  In  the  w»- 

try  world*.  In  fhort,  my  good j^ader;s,  I  am^firce 

to  declare^  that  w,hether  1  h^ve  fed  on  the  o>?,  or 

the  fttdip,  or  the  fowls  yf  the  atr,  or  the  fifli  of 

the 
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the  waters,  I  am  certain  this  aged  body.,  and  thefc 
limbs  of  mine,  even  to  my  teeth  (which  have  not 
left  me  yet)  and  nails,  and  the  hairs  of  my  .heg<I« 
are  all  borrowed  originally  from  the  vegetable  creft- 
tion,  and  a.  few  y^ars  agp  decked  the  furfape  pf  (hp 
earth  with  green. grafs&  agreeable  flpwers;  ^bc;|ft» 
fore  flefli  and  blood  cannot  ent^r  die  kingdom  of 
lieaven,  but  the  original  ftamin^l  body  only.  JElfe,^ 
^very  thing  of  me,  that  ii.not  a  thinking  power; 
that  is  not  fqul,  mjnd,  or  fpirit,  were  once  ^ow:* 
ing  like  grafs  on  the  ground,  or  wa«  made  of  the 
xoots  which  fupported  fome  green  herbage.  An4 
now,  my  friends  and  fellow-vegetables,  what  thijpl; 
ye  all  of  ihefe  paradoxes  ?  Which  of  thero  can  ypu 
cavil  at?  What  leaves  you  room  for  doubt,  or 
queftion  ?  Is  not  philofpphy,  then,  an  entertain^ 
ing  ftudy,  that  thus  teaches  us  our  original^  and 
tbefe  aftonifhing  operations  of  divine  wifdpm  and 
providence;  but  at  the  fame  time  teaches  us  td 
have  humble  thoughts  of  ourfelves,  and  to  remem- 
ber whence  we  came,  from  ,duft,  to  which  we  muft 
all  Ihortly  return? 

Thus  we  may  in  a  philo(bphical  and  literaj  fenfi^ 
iay,  as  the  prophet  in  an  allegorical  and  fpirituat 
fenfe  long  ago  cried.  All  fitjh  is  grafs.  Haw  wonr 
defful  art  the  works  of  the  Lord,  fought  ouiby  thojc 
who  idiglU  therein. 

?2  Of 
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EVILS  of  IMPERFECTION, 

NO  fyftem  cs^n  poflibly  be  formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  fubordination  of  parts, 
^very  animaf  body  mu(^  have  diflPerent  n^embers, 
fubfervient  to  each  other;  every  pi£lure  muft  be 
compofed  of  various  colours,  and  of  light  and 
l^ad^;  all  haripony  muft  he  formed  of  trebleS) 
(^nors,  and  baffes;  every  beautiful  aqd  ufeful  edi- 
fice mu((  conGft  of  higher  and  lower^  more  an4 
^efs  magnificent  apartments.    This  is  in  the  very 
f  0ence  of  all  created  things,  and  therefore  can« 
not  be  preventec)  by  any  mpans  whatever,  unlefs 
{>y  riot  creating  them  at  all :  For  which  res^fon*  in 
^e  formation  of  the  univerfe,  God  was  obliged^ 
in  order  to  carry  on  that  juft  fubordination  fo 
Qeceflary  to  the  very  exiftence  of  the  whole,  to 
(reate  beings  of  different  ranks;  and  to  beftow 
on  various  fpecies  of  animals^  and  alfo  on  th^ 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  various  degrees  of 
underftanding,  ftrength,  beauty,  and  perfedion ; 
to  the  comparative  want  of  which  advantages  we 
give  the  names  of  folly,  weaknefs,  deformity,  and 
impcrfeQion,  and  very  unjuftly  repute  them  evils: 
Whereas  in  truth  they  are  bleffings  as  far  as  they 
f ^tend|  though  of  an  jpf^rior  degree.    They  arc 

no 
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no  more  a3ual  evils,  than  a  fmall  eftate  is  ft  real 
misfortune,  becaufe  many  may  be  poffe^ed  of 
greater. 

Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  gift  from 
our  creator,  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never 
fure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  juft  reafon  to  quef. 
tion  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  our  happinefs 
is  owing  to  his  goodnefs;  but  that  it  is  no  greater^ 
is  owing  only  to  ourfelves,  that  is,  to  our  not  havT 
ing  any  inherent  right  to  any  happinefs,  or  evei| 
to  any  exiftence  at  all.  This  is  no  more  to  be 
imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants  of  a  beggar  to 
the  perfon  who  has  relieved  him.  That  he  had 
fomething,  was  owing  to  his  benefactor;  but  that 
be  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own  originalpoverty^ 

.  They  who  loo^c  upon  (he  privation  of  all  the 
good  they  fee  others  enjoy,  or  think  poffible  fo^: 
infinite  power  to  beftow,  as  pofitive  evil^  under- 
ftand  not  that  the  ^njverfe  is  a  fyftem  whofe  very 
eflence  confifts  in  fubordination;  a  fcale  of  beings 
defcending  by  infeniible  degrees  from  infinite  per- 
fedion  to  abfolute  nothing :  in  which,  though  we 
may  juftly  expe6l  to  find  perfection  in  the  whple^ 
could  we  poffibly  comprehend  it,  yet  would  it  be 
(he  higbeil  abfurdity  to  hope  for  it  in  all  its  parts, 
becaufe  the  beauty  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  de- 
pend altogether  on  the  juft  inferiority  of  its  parts; 
'  '  '  that 
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,tli9tisx>Q  the  comparative  imperfeftions  of  tbefe^ 
veral  beings  of  which  it  is  compofed. 

It  would  have  been  no  more  an  inftance  of 
God's  vifdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  higbeft  and  moft  perfed  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art,  to  cover  his  whole  piece  with 
one  fingle  colour  the  moft  beautiful  he  could  com- 
pofe.  Had  he  confined  bimfelf  to  fuch,  nothing 
could  have  exifted  but  demi*gods,  or  archangels^ 
suod  then  all  inferior  orders  muft  have  been  void 
and  uninhabited:  but  as  it  is  furely  more  agree- 
si\^e  to  infinite  benevolence,  that  all  thefe  fliould 
be  filled  up  with  beings  capable  of  enjoying  hap- 
piiiefs  themfelves^  and  contributing  to  that  of 
others,  they  muft  necelfarily  be  filled  with  inferior 
beings,  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are  lefs  perfe£t  but 
from  whofe  exiftence,  not  withftanding  that  lefs  per- 
fedioQ,  flfiore  felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the 
tmiverfe,  than  if  no  fuch  beings  had  been  created. 
It  is  moreover  highly  probable,  that  there  is  no 
ftKh  a  conne6lion  between  all  ranks  and  orders  by 
fubordinate  degrees,  that  they  mutually  fupport 
•ach  other's  exiftence,  and  every  one  in  its  place 
isabfolutely  neceffary  towards  fuftaining  the  whole 
V9^  and  magnificent  fabric. 

You  fee,  iherefore,  that  it  is  utterly  impraCH^ 
cable,  even  for  infinite  power,  to  exclude  firora 
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creation  this  necfcflary  I'nferibrity  of  fotne  lidngi 
An  cotnparifon  with  others.  AH  (hat  it  Caen  doll 
to  make  each  other  as  happy  as  their  refpe6Hvt 
fitu^tions  will  permit :  and  this  it  has  done  int  to 
extraordinary  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  benevol 
Icnce  of  our  great  Creator  not  to  be  doubted  of; 
for  though  he  cannot  make  all  fuperior,  of  cvtf A 
equal)  yet  in  the  difpenfationd  of  his  bleOings^  his 
wiidom  and  goodaefs,  both  are  well  worthy  t^ 
fa ighe ft  admiration;  for^  amongft  all  the  widedi(- 
cindioos  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  in  the  dig- 
nity and  perfefUpiis  of  bis  creatures^  jbe  J^  ^9dp 
much  lefs  in  their  happinefs  than  is  uf^ally  tq^- 
gined,  or  indeed  xao  be  believed  frpm  ouiwj^rfl 
appearances.  ^ 

He  has  given  many  advantages  lo.bruteS)  which 
man  cannot  attain  to  with  all  his  fuperiprity,  and 
many  probably  to  man  which  are  denied  to  angel;?; 
«mongft -which  his  ignorance  is  perhaps  npne  of 
the  leaft.  With  regard  to  him,  though  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  great  purpofes  of  human  life  to  be- 
llow riches,  underftanding,  and  health,  on  indivi- 
duals in  very  partial  proportions;  yet  has  the  Al- 
mighty fo  contrived  the  nature  of  things,  that  hap- 
pinefs is  diftributed  with  a  more  equal  hand, 
ttis  gdodnefsi  we  may  bbrerve,''is  ^iWays  ftrikihg 
with  thefe  our' neccilTary   imperfedions^^ettrng 
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ftoramon  fonfe,  together  with  a  wonderful  delighty 
as  well  as  fucceft,  in  the  bufy  purfuits  of  a  fcramlJ- 
ling  world.  The  fufFerings  of  Ihe  fick  are  great- 
ly relieved  by  many  trifling  gratifications  imper- 
ceptible to  others^  and  fometimes  almoft  repaid 
by  the  inconceivable  tranfports  oecafioned  by  the 
return  of  health  and  vigour.^ 

Thus,  for  ^xs^mple,  poverty,  of  the  Mfzhi  of 
riches,  is  generally  more  comp^nfated  by  having 
more  hopes,  and  fewer  fears.  By  a  greater  ffrare, 
Af  health,  aifid  amoft  exquifite  reliflx  6f  the  fmall- 
eft  enjoymehts>  than  tbofe  who  poflefs  them  are 
ttfually  blefled  with.  Thct  want  of  tafte  and  genf- 
US)  with  all  the  pleafure  that  arife  from  them,  are 
commonly  recompenfed  by  a  more  ufeful  kind  of 
bounds  to  the  inconveniences  it  cannot  totally^ 
prevent,  by  balancing  the  wanfs,  and  fepayihg  the 
fufFerings  of  all  by  fome  kind  of  equivalent  natur- 
ally refulting  from  their  particular  fituations  and 
circumftances. 

Folly  cannot  be  very  grievous,  because  imper- 
ceptible; and  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  fome  truth 
in  that  rant  of  a  madi  poet,  that  there  is  a  pleafure 
in  being  mad,  which  none  but  niad-men  know* 
Ignorance  or  the  want  of  knowledge  of  literature, 
the  appointed  lot  of  all  bo^n  to  poverty,  and  the 
drudgeries  of  life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of 

infiifing 
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infufing  that  infenfibility  which  can'enabie  them  ta 
endure  the  miferies  of  the  one,  and  the  fatigues, 
of  the  other.  And  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  moft 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  divine  wifdom,  that 
whereas  in  all  animals,  whofe  individuals  rife  lit- 
tle above  the  reft  of  their  fpecies,  knowledge  is 
inftin£live;  in  man,  whofe  individuals  are  fo  wide- 
ly different^  it  is  acquired  by  education ;  by  which 
means  the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the  philofo- 
pher  and  the  peafant,  are  in  forae  meafure  fitted 
for  their  refpeQive  fituations.  The  fame  parental 
care  extends  to  every  part  of  the  animal  creatioiu 
Brutes  are  exempted  from  numberlefs  anxieties^ 
by  that  happy  want  of  refle£lion  on  pad,  and  ap« 
prehenfion  of  future  fuffe rings,  which  are  annexed 
to  their  inferiority.  Thofe  amongft  them  who  de- 
vour others,  are  taught  by  nature  to  difpatch 
them  as  eafily  as  poflible ;  and  man,  the  moft  mer- 
cilefs  devourer  of  all,  is  induced,  by  his  dWn  ad- 
vantage, to  feaft  thofe  defigned  ^or  his  fuftenance, 
the  more  luxurioufly  to  feaft  upon  them  himfelf. 
Thus  mifery,  by  all  poflible  methods,  is  diminifh- 
ed  pr  repaid;  and  happinefslike  fluids,  is  ever  tend* 
ing  towards  an  .equilibrium. 

But,  was  it  ever  fo  unequally  divided,  our  pre- 
tence for  complaint  could  be  of  this  only,  that  we 
are  not  fo  high  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence  as  our  ig- 
Q  norant 
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nbVant  ambition  may  defire:  A  pretence  Which 
ifiaft  eternally  fubfift ;  becaufe,  vnere  we  ever  fo 
much  higher,  there  woultT  be  ftill  rooMi  for  irifi- 
liite  power  to  cfxah  us;  arid,  fince  nb  linlc  in  the 
chaiii  can  be  broke,  the  fame  rekfbh  for  difquiet' 
niuft  remain  to  thoft  who  Ilicceed  to  that  chafm, 
which  riiuft  be?  dccafioned  By  oui"  jireferment.  A 
man  can  have  no  i^eafoh  to  repine,  that  he  is  Hot' 
an  angel,  lior  a  librfe  that  he  is  not  a  than  ;  much 
tthy  that  iti  their  feveral  ftatioris  they  pbfle^fs  ilbt 
the  faculties  of  another;  for  this  WouM  hi  atl'  ih- 
fufferable  misfortune.  Arid  doiibttefs  it  would  be' 
is  incdhvenierit  fof  a  liian  tb  be  endued  with  the 
Itnowledge  of  ah  angel,  as'  fbr  a  Hbrfd  tb  have  tHti 
feafbri  of  a  maii*  but,  as  th^jr  aire  noW  forrhed  6y^ 
tHe'^cbhrummatieWifcloni'bf  their  dreatbr,  cslth  en- 
joys pleafurespeciiliair  to' His  (itaatioti:  A^rfd  thb' 
the  happlnefs  bf'bhe  may  pfe>lik{)S  cbrflift'  iif  diVind 
contemplation^  of'  another  ih  tlid  adquifillbii  of 
wealth  and  pbwer,  and  that  of  a  ttiird"  in  Wahdd'i'- 
ingamidtt' limpid  (tireath),  ahd  llll^uilktlt  paffur^i; 
yet  the  meadelt'  of  tbefe  dHjbymehtV  glve'iio  iiitef- 
ruptioh  to  the  riioff  fiibltme^  but'  altbgdtliiifr  un- 
doubtedly increafe  thS  aggrejgate'  filhi  bf  fiflidiy 
beflowed  upon  the  univerfe.  Greatly  indeed  muft 
(that  be  lelfened,  were  there  no  Beings  but  olf  the 
higheft  orders* 

Did 


Did  tb^re  iiot9/or  fnftance^exUton  this  ^reC« 
(rial^lqbe  aiiy  ienntiye  crieatures  inferior.u>;^i|a)^ 

how  great, a^quamity  of  happioefSi^uftjIiaYC  ^^f^ 
IpAj  which  is  now  eDJ9y^  by  ipillioiUj  -,wbo  ,^ 
prefeot  inhabit  every ^art  of  its  fur/ace>  in  fel^s 
and  jard^ns^  ip  extended  delerts^  impQneti;ab}e 
,wood33,and  immenle  oceans;  by  monarchies  c)f 
bees,  republics  of  ants^  and' innumerable  families 
of  infefts  dwelling  on  every  leaf  and  flower,  who 
are  all  poflefled  of  as  great  a  (hare  of  pleafure, 
and  a  greater  of  innocence,  than  their  arrogaat 
Sovereign,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  a  little  contri- 
bute to  his  convenience  and  bappinefs ! 

JHas  God,  thou  fopl,  ^worked  fol^ly  for  thy  good! 
Thy  joy,  thy  paftime,  thy  attire,  thy  food ! 
;Wbo  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
fFor  him  as  kindly  fpreads  the  flow*ry  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  afcends  and  lings? 
Joy  lunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own,  and  raptures  fwell  the  note. 
The  bounding  deed  you  pompoufly  beftride. 
Shares  with  his  Lord  the  pleafure  and  the  pride^ 
Is  thine  alone  the  feed  that  ftrews  the  plain? 
Thc.:birds  of  heav'n  (hall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  harveft  of  the  golden  year? 
Part  pays,  and  juftly,  the  deferving  fteer. 

Q  2  Thw 
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Thus  the  univerfc  refembles  a  large  and  well- 
regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  oiEcers  and  fer- 
vants^  and  even  the  domeftic  animals,  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  Cubordination : 
Each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquifites  peculi- 
ar to  his  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  contributes 
by  that  juft  fubordination  to  the  magnificence  and 
liappinefs  of  the  whole. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  thefe  evils  of  iix\- 
perfe^ion,  proceeding  from  the  neceflary  ipferio- 
rity  of  fome  Beings  in  comparifon  of  others,  can 
in  no  fenfe  be  called  any  evils  at  all :  But,  if  th^y 
could,  it  is  as  evident  from  thence,  that  there  are 
many  which  even  infinite  power  cannot  prevent; 
it  being  fufficiently  dempnftrable,  that  to  produce 
a  fyftem  of  created  Beings,  all  fupreme  in  bappi- 
nefs  and  dignity,  a  government  compofed  of  all 
Kings,  ah  army  of  all  Generals,  or  a  univerfe  of 
all  Gods  muft  be  impra£licable  for  omnipotence 

itfeif:  -  *   '       ' 
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EXTRAORDtWART  AJ^ECDOT^ 

OF    A 

BRAVE  OFFICER. 

SOME  timp  after  tl^e  battle  of  Malplaquet,  ^ 
widow  lady,  who  redded  at  Calais,  and  whofe 
bufband,  named  St.  Lo,  had  loft  his  life  in  the  fer* 
vice  of  his  country,  as  (he  was  one  evening  at 
fupper  with  feveral  friends^  was  informed,  by  her 
(ervant,  that  a  gentleman  wiihed  to  fpeak  to  her 
in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

She  found  there  an  old  officer,  whofe  features 
|he  thought  (be  recolle£led,  notwithftanding  Ivs 
palenefs  and  the  diforder  of  his  drefs. 

Do  you  know  me  Madam  ?  faid  he. 

How  Sir  J  cried  (he,  furveying  him  with  much 
attention.     Can  it  be  you?  Are  not  you  Monfieur 

Yes  Madam,  anfweredhe,  the  fame;  your  old 
friend  and  relation,  whom  you  have  not  feen  for 
twenty  years ;  and  who  from  the  rank  of  enfign,  in 
one  of  the  firft  regiments  of  France,  has,  after  for- 
ty years  fervice,  arrived  at  the  degree  of  a  Lieutc* 
*  '  nznt 
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nanUCoIonel  in  the  fame  regiment;  and  after  hav- 
ing been  long  honouFdd  with  the  efteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  fuperiors,  fees  himfelf  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  requefting  an  afylum  for  this  night 
and  of  entreating  you  to  keep  his  arrival  here  an 
inviolable  fecret. 

Cr^icious  heaven !  pried  the  lady,  whofe  fur- 
prize  equalled  her  cpBcern,  what  can  have  hap. 
jpened  to  you? 

iMadam,  replied  he,^  we  have  no  time  to  lofe  ki 
lalong  converfation.  You  fee  the  condition  I  am 
in.  The  fatigue  I  have  undergone,  and  the  com- 
pany you  have  left,  who  no  doubt  expiefl  you 
^'foon  to  return,  will  not  permit  us  now  16  enter 
into  particulars.  A  bed  is  all  I  at  prefent  want* 
To  morrow  morning  you  ihall  know  my  misfor- 
tunes. Give  the  proper  orders  to  your  domeftics, 
and  return  to  your  friends. 

The  next  morning  the  lady,  whofe  reft  h^d  not 
been  a  little  difturbed  by  thinking  of  this  un^x- 
pe8ed  vifitor,  having  rung  for  her  fervant,  was  in- 
^Ibrined  the  fir^nger,  .\«hQ  b44.arriy.^.  the  ey^ning 
fcefore  \^d  been,  lopg  up.  „She  tbwfi?;rc  Jpot  ^ta 
jrequeft  his  qon^pany ; ,  ^^d  .^hen  be  G^jn^n  Spp- 
jured  him,  by  their  ancient /osiMlftiip>i^WQ,W^- 
99al  any  part  of  bi^  Wftofy*.  ^a^ai^  »«i|4^^ 
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With  a  figb,  to  comply  Air  ith'  your  req\ieft>  I:  muS 
renoutice  your  efteem.  But  yoU  baVc  a  rigUt-ioi 
the  truths  and  I  fliould  think'niyfelfii^rs  defefVihgc 
your  pity,  fliould  felf  refpefSi  ^1cbl<faaveif<>lc»i^ 
gbt  any  pretenflons  to  indulge^  tenSpit  me-  to  bidtf 
it  from  you. 

I  will  confefs^.  therefore;  that  a^  vrelch,.  ^o  im 
the  mod  defpicable  of  men,  now  iinplores^  yoor^ 
compaffion,  hoping  to  obtain  from  your  goodnefs 
the  Only  fiiVour  which  the  horrbr  he  feels  at'  his 
jJrcfent  fixation  will  perctiii  hini  ib  i^qucftl 

To  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpenfe,  know  then 
that  I,  uiicrly  unworthy  of  being  bbt^>l'ith!n  thcfe 
^allV;  heretbfort  fo  gloriduny  defended  by  dUf 
aticeftbr^)  having  bceri  appointed  to  defend,  tfabugH 
it  w»a5k  only  ft>r  a  fingle  hour,  art*  advanced  poiti 
Up6n  which  the  entire  fuccefs  of  the  enfuing  btiH^ 
t1^  ittight  depefnd^- Shudder  at  what  I  am  gbing  to 
tfell  yout  f,  that  veteran  officer,  who,  three  days 
Beforti  liad  never  krfown  fe^r,  artd  whofe  bravery 
iVattefted  by  the  fcaris  ftill  retriairiing  of  themariy 
iUfbunds  I  have  deceived,  at  fight  of  the  enemy; 
fbi'getful  at  Orice  of  what  I  was,  arid  what  I  ttiuft 
becdme,  fled  like  a  coward>  an  infimous  c<>wafd; 
^dd'fo  great  itras  my  panic^  that  after  a  flight  df 
iiitee  hours,  i  fcarcdly  i^ccovered  frbm  my  terroi*. 
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Tb  croWrt  my  ignominy^  I  was  unable,  e^cn  when 
I  felt  all  the  excefs  of  fiiatne,  to  liften  to  the  voice 
of  honour,  Ivhith  admoniflied  me  to  return  to  the 
camp,  and  expiate  my  crime,  by  farrendering  my- 
felf  to  the  rigour  of  the  military  law.  I  have  not 
bluflied  to  prefent  myfelf,  degraded  and  defpica- 
ble  as  i  art,  befofe  you,  in  whofe  eyes  I  already 
read  all  the  furprize  and  contempt  which  a  wretch 
like  memuft  naturally  infpire. 

At  this  tefrrifying  recital,  the  lady  could  only 
exprefs  the  different  fenfations  with  which  ihe  was 
agitated  by  her  filence  and  her  tears, 

I  never  doubted.  Madam,  continued  the  Offi« 
eer,  but  you  muft  furvey  me  with  a  deteftation 
equal  to  your  concern;  I  therefore,  only  purpo- 
fed  to  requeft  you  would  procure  me  a  fpeedy  paf- 
fage  to  England,  where,  changing  my  name,  I 
had  determined  to  conceal  my  fhame.  But  I  have 
now  abandoned  this  refolution,  and  have  written  a 
letter,  which  is  already  on  its  way  to  my  General. 
In  it  I  have  informed  him  of  every  thing  I  have 
^related  to  you,  and  have  concluded  by  entreating 
him  to  fix  a  day  on  which  I  may  return  to  the  ar- 
my, and  furrender  myfelf  to  take  my  trial  by  a 
court-martial ;  too  happy  if  my  death,  by  expiat- 
ing a  crime  which  has  rendered  life  jnfupportable^ 

may 
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niay  ptocure  me,  if  not  the  efteem^  at  Icaft  the 
pity  df  my  brave  comrades;  among  whom  my 
name  mud  be  heard  with  horror^  and  to  whom  my 
example- 
How  Sir !  faid  the  lady,  interrupting  him,  have 
you  already  fent  this  letter? 

Yej,  Madam;  your  fervtot  carried  it  to  the  of- 
fice two  hours  ago,  and  faw  the  courier  ready  to 
depart. 

•• 

And  {hould  the  General  confent  to  your  pro^* 

pofal,  can  you, — are  you  certain  of  yourfelf— -cao 
you  refolve?— 

Yes^  Madam,  and  this  refolution  has  already 
reftored  eafe  to  ray  diftratled  mind.  £very  at- 
tempt to  induce  me  to  change  it  will  be  fruitlefs. 
I  was  once  brave;  I  turned  a  coward;  but  I  will 
not  die  a  coward ! 

Oh'«  Sir!  how  much  have  ^ou  excited  my  ad- 
miration? yet  am  1  inclined  to  hope  the  Generaf^ 
moved  by  your  prefent  magnanimity,  will-^ 

Hope  nothing,  dear  Madam.  Could  he  par- 
don  vSt,  I  fliould  BOi  forgive  myfelf ;  )atnd  my  fi- 
tuatjon  would  oidy.becomea  thoufand  times  more 
dreadfuU 

R  Eight 
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£ig^tday9  after,  during  which  time  he  remauned 
concealed  at  bis  friend's  houfe,  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  Marechal  de  ViilSrs ; 

*^It  is  no  doubt,  a  mod  humiliating  proof  of  the 
imbecility  of  our  nature  to  learn  that  a  man,  whofe 
courage  has  fo  often  been  tried,  and  unqucftioned, 
for  more  than  forty  years,  (hould,  on  a  fudden, 
prove  fo  wanting  to  binrfelf  and  the  mod  facred 
•ftdtities';  but  no  tefi  extraordinary  is  the  magna- 
nimity with  which,  the  moment  his  delirium  ceafes^ 
he  voluntarily  offers  his  life  in  expiation  of  his 
fault,  and  of  the  evil  example  which  the  mifcon- 
£tu6t  he  bitterly  laments  has  gi^.en  tb  others. 

Such,  unhappy  P**,  is  my  opinion ;  and  fuch 
flat  of  the  brave  officers  of  my  army ;  and  fince, 
bytfaielaws  of  war,  yoti  are  well  convinced  it 
irotxllf  be  impoffibfe  for  thdm  either  to  acquit  you, 
or  palliate  an  bif^nc^  of  (\iih  a  nature,  they,  as 
well  as  myfelf  lament  your  fuffermgs  too  fincerely 
to  accept  the.  g^nerous^.  or- rather,  heroic  offer, 
whicfi  youx  exucoie.  regret  ha*  induced  you  to 
xnake. 

My  wifiies,  therefore,  and  thofe  of  your  former 
ftiend*,  mofrunfonimafe  tmhl  arn^  that  iieatren 
Md  length  of  tithe  may'  ooNfdfe  Md  give  yen 
ftrength  to  fupport  a  caianrity,  thre  mrnembrance 
of  which  is  no  lefs  painful  to  us  than  to  yourfelf** 

This 
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This  anfwcr,  which  might  in  fome  fort  prove 
confolatory  to  any  other  man^  only  ferved  to 
heighten  c^  diflrefsful  feelings  of  the  unhappjf 
P**9  wbo^  after  having  feni  to  his  Commander  hit 
Crofs  of  St.  Loui$«  condemned  himfelf  to  furvive 
what  he  called  his  Opprobrium,  and  to  continue  at. 
Calais,  in  which  town  there  is  always  a  numerous 
garrifon;  there  to  appear^  the  remainder  of liis  Ufie^ 
in  the  uniform  of  his  regiment;  a  ftriking  exampliy 
of  the  infirmities  to  which  human  nature  is  e^/»x 
liable,  and  thus  devoting  himfelf  to  the  contempt  qjC 
every  officer,  every  foldier,  and  every  inb^bitantf 


CONSOLATIONS, 

ADDRESS  ED   TO   A 

Lady  on  the  Beath  of  her  Daughter. 

T  is  the  bufinefs  of  friend&ip  and.philofopby, 


I 


rather  to  prevent  forrow  from  growing,  into  a 
habit^  than  to  defc;nd  the  heart  from  its  firit  inilu- 
ences.— ^The  one  is  a  natural^  the  other  a  moral 
evil,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  only  that  the  precepts 
oS  the  moralift  can  be  of  ufe. 

That  you  may  be  willing  to  give  up  the  compa* 

ny  of  forrow,  conGder  the  nature  and  qualities 

R  2  of 
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of  your  companion.  Her  conftant  bufinefis  is  to 
draw  gloomy  and  deje£ting  images  of  life ;  to  an- 
ticipate the  hour  of  mifery,  and  to  prolog  it  when 
it  is  arrived.  Peace  of  mind  and  contentment 
riy  from  her  haunts,  and  the  amiable  graces  of 
chearfulnels  die  beneath  her  influence.  Sorrow  is 
an  enemy  to  virtue^  while  it  deftroys  that  cheerful 
babit  of  mind  that  cheriihes  and  fupports  it ;  it  is 
an  enemy  to  piety,  for  with  what  language  fliall 
we  addrefs  that  Being  whofe  providence  our  com- 
plaints either  accufe'or  deny?  It  is  an  enemy  to 
health,  which  depends  greatly  on  the  freedom  and 
vigour  of  the  animal  fpirits;  and  of  happinefs  it 
is  the  reverfe. — Such,  Madam,  is  the  genuine  dif- 
poGtion,  and  (iich  are  tl)e  qualities  of  forrow;  and 
will  you  admit  fuch  an  enemy  to  your  bofom?— > 
Her  facrifices  are  the  aching  heart,  and  the  fleep* 
|efi^  eye;  the  deep  fcarchiog  groan,  and  filenl 
tear.— Will  you  b,ecome  a  votary  to  fuch  a  friend? 
A  friend  that  would  rob  your  Creator  of  his  ho- 
nour, the  world  of  your  virtue,  and  yburfelf  of 
your  happinefs? — Yet  farther,  forrow  will  rob 
your  friends  of  your  afFeftion.— The  heart  that 
has  been  long  a  prey  to  roifery  gradually  lofes  its 
(enfibility — gloomy  and  unfocial  habits  fucceedf 
and  the  love  of  human  kind  is  at  laft  abforbed  ii) 
the  ftagnation  of  melancholy. 

But 
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Bvit  flialt  we,  Madam,  enquire  into  the  caufe 
of  this  Ibrrow,-  which,  poffibly,  you  may  fay  with 
Shakefpear^-^**  is  too  great  to  be  patched  with 
proverbs.'*-—  Is  it  on  account  of  her  whom  you  la^ 
ment,  or  on  your  own  ?  **  No,"  you  anfwer,"  ^*  tig 
on  account  of  my  dear  child." — Shall  I  not  bewail 
the  cruelty  of  her  deftiny,  cut  off  from  the  faireft 
hopes  in  the  very  bloom  and  vigour  of  life  ?  Alast 
is  this  the  end  of  a  virtuous  and  elegant  educa- 
tion ?  My  poor  Harriet !  What  docs  it  now  avail 
that  you  negle6l  the  trifling  amufements  and  vain 
purfuits  of  your  fex,  to  acquire  a  taftefor  the  fi- 
ner enjoyments  of  the  mind?  Surety  longha^i- 
nefs  was  due  to  you,  who  had  taken  fuch  pains  to 
deferve  it.— -Dear  creature!  had  fhe  lived  to  adorn 
the  married  ftate,  her  amiable  fincerity,  her  natu- 
ral politenefs,  and,  above  all,  the  virtuous  fenfi- 
bility  of  her  heart,  would  have  completed  her  own 
happinefs,  by  infuring  that  of  her  hufband. !" 

All  this.  Madam,  you  might  fay,  and  the  mo-. 
ther's  affeBion  exaggerates  qo  circumftance.  But 
this  muft  have  been  faid  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
life,  while  it  continues,  cannot  but  be  happy ;  or, 
at  lead,  that  virtue  and  excellence  muft  infallibly 
produce  happinels, . 

Thefe,  however,  are  conclufions  which  none 
of  the  beft  obfervers  of  human  life  have  admitted. 

Happinefs 
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ipprebenfions,  that  when  the  imtnbirtal  fpnrit  hH 
forfaken  the  body^  its  faculties  fliall  for  a  time 
be  chained  down  in  a  ftate  of  unconfcious  ftu- 
pidity.  Such  an  appointment  would,  in  my  opi- 
liiony  both  be  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  fouU  and  contrary  to  the  attri- 
butes of  its  benevolent  creator.— ^To  what  various 
modes  of  being,  inconceivable  to  us^  may  not 
Omnipotence  affign  our  departed  fpirits  ? — What 
degrees  of  happinefs  may  not  he  havr  in  ftore, 
adapted,  to  intelleBual  exiftence  ?  Concluding 
iben  that  your  virtuous  Harriet  is  now  in  a  ftate 
dP  fuperior  blifs^  how  fuperfluous  would  it  be  to 
mourn  on  her  account. 

Would  you,  were  it  in  your  power,  recall  her 
bappy  fpirit  to  thefe  regions  of  chance  and  vanity  ? 
Would  you  wi(h  the  liberal  mind  to  leave  its  in- 
telle£iual  feaft,  and  re-animate  a  clod  of  earth? 
Would  you  then  confine  its  dilated  powers  in  the 
prifon  of  a  mortal  body,  and  fubje£l  it  to  all  the 
pains  of  its  miferable  partner  ?-—•••  No  farely,  no;" 
—I  hear  you  fay— •«  I  will  mourn  no  longer  for 
my  child."  Yet,  poffibly,  you  may  mourn  for 
yourfelf;  there  is  always  fomething  felfifli  in  thofe 
forrows  tl)at  feem  to  be  the  moft  fociah  It  is  hard 
you  will  fay,  that  you  ihould  lofe  the  comfort  of 
fuch  a  child  in  the  decline  of  life. — ^^Her  filial  ten- 

dernefs^ 
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deniefs  woald  have  cherifhtd  the  langbur  of  age^ 
and  would  have  ftrewed  iu  barren  way  with  the 
dowers  of  youth.  Moreover,  what  joy  muft  it 
have  been  to  you  to  have  feen  your  materhal  cart| 
fuccefsful  in  her  growing  virtues,  and  thofe  vir- 
tues crowned  with  the  happitiefs  they  deferved. 

This,  madam^  yotihave  lived  to  fee.  Believe 
it,  your  Harriet  is  now  inpoffeffion  of  a  greater 
happinefji  th^n  this  world  has  to  give.'  By  htt 
death  you  are,  no  doubt,  deprived  of  tntiny  cbta- 
forts,  but  may  riot  this  be  Hiore  than  made  up  by 
the  pleafureof  refledidg  on  that  fuUime  felicity 
Ihe  now  enjoys.  Indulge  that  refledion,  arid 
how  poor,  how  contemptible  will  every  thing  elfe 
appear  upon  comparilbn.— 

Were  not  thofe  arguments  fufficient  to  fet  your 
heart  at  cafe,  I  might  refer  you  to  the  univerfal 
law  of  nature,  from  whence  there  is  no  appeal. 
Have  not  death  and  ruin  eftablifhed  their  empire 
over  all  her  works  ? 

Docs  not  every  place  through  which  you  pafs 
prcfcnt  you  with  the  ruins  of  exiftencc  ?—  Is  not 
the  hiftory  of  every  nation  replete  with  their  tri- 
umphs ?— Ceafe  the  mother's  fighs  a  moment,  and 
attend  the  general  condition  of  nature.     Let  us 

remember 
S 
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remember  that  we  were  born  within  the  precinfib 
of  deaths  and  iacrifice  to  him  without  many  tear«. 

I  am  perfuaded,  madani,  that  none  of  these  things 
'£rt  hid  from  you;  but  it  is  poflible  that  in  the 
depth  of  your  aMi£tion  you  might  not  attend  to 
them.  Should  I  add  more,  I  might  feem  to  dif- 
tnift  yourpjrudence;  but  bad  I  f^id  le&,  I  (hoold 
not  have  proportioned  my  argumenits  to  the  great- 
oefs  of  your  grieC  Happy  ihpuld  I  be  if  they 
could  have  the  leaft  weight  with  you.  If  yon 
would  now  convince  the  world  that,  as  you  are 
poiTefled  of  every  other  virtue»  you  are  not  wantr 
iog  in  fortitude. 


ADDRESS  to  a  TOUJ^G  SCHOLAR, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE 

In  the  Courfe  of  a  liberal  Education  at  School. 

YOUR  parents  have  watched  over  your  help- 
lefs  infancy,  and  conducted  you,  with  many 
a  pang,  to  an  age  at  which  your  mind  is  capable 
of  manly  improvement.  Their  folicitude  ftill  cqa« 
tinuesi  and  no  trouble  nor  expence  is  fpared  in 
giving  you  all  the  inftru^ons  and  accomplilh- 

mcnts 


ments  which  may  enable  you  to  a£i  your  part  in 
lifey  as  a  raan  of  polifhed  fenfe  aod  confirined  viv« 
tue.  You  have,  tben»  already  contra£led  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  tbeoi.  You  can  pay  it  by  no 
other  method  but  by  ufing  the  advantages  whicH 
their  goodnefs  has  afforded  you. 

If  your  own  endeavors  are  deficient,  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  have  tutors,  books,  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal apparatus  of  literary  purfuits.  You  muft 
love  learning,  if  you  intend  to  poffefs  it.  In  or- 
det  to  love  it^  you  muft  feel  its  delights;  in  order 
to  feel  its  delights,  you  muft  apply  it»  however  irk-' 
fiame  at  firft,  clofely,  conftantly,  and  for  a  confi'^ 
derable  time.  If  you  have  refolution  enough  to 
do  this,  you  cannot  but  love  learning;  for  the 
mind  always  loves  that  to  which  it  has  been  long, 
fl^adily^  and  voluntarily  attached.  Habits  are 
formed,  which  render  what  was  at  drft  difagreea- 
blei  not  only  pleafant  but  neceftary. 

Fleafant,  indeed,  are  all  the  paths  which  lead  to 
polite  and  elegant  literature.  Yours,  then,  is 
furely  a  lot  particularly  happy.  Your  education 
is  of  fuch  a  fort  that  its  principal  fcope  is  to  pre- 
pare you  to  receive  a  refined  plcafure  during  your 
life.  Elegance,  or  delicacy  of  tafte,  is  one  of  the 
firft  obje£ls  of  a  claftical  difcipline ;  and  it  is  this. 
S  t  fine 
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fine  qualitjr  which  open$  a  new  worid  to  the  fcbo- 
lar's  view.  Elegance  of  tafte  has  a  connexion 
with  many  virtij|es»  and  all  of  theni  virtues  of  the 
moft  amiable  kind.  It  tends  to  render  you»  a^ 
ence»  good  and  agreeable.  You  muft  theretbre; 
be  an  enemy  to  your  own  enjoyments^  if  yoq  enter 
on  the  difcipline  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of 
a  claffical  and  liberal  education  with  reludance. 
Value  duly  the  opportunities  you  enjoy,  and  whicli^ 
are  denied  to  thoufands  of  your  fellow-creature^. 

Without  exemplary  diligence  you  will  make 
but  a  contemptible  projiciefncy.  Y014  may,  in* 
deed,  pafs  through  the  forms  of  fchooli  and  uni- 
verfitiesj  but  yoii  will  bring  toothing  away  fron^ 
them  of  real  value.  The  proper  fort  and  degree, 
of  diligence  you  cannot  poffefs,  but  by  the  effort^ 
of  your  own  refolation.  Your  inftrudor  may,  in- 
deed, confine  you  within  the  walls  of  a  fchoot  a 
certain  number  of  hours.  He  may  place  books 
before  yoUj  and  compel  you  to  fix  your  eyes  upon 
tbem;  but  no  authority  can  chain  down  your 
mind.  Your  thoughts  will  efcape  from  every  ext 
ternal  reilraint,  and  amidft  the  moft  ferious  lee 
tures,  may  be  ranging  in  the  wild  pttrfuit  of  trifles 
or  vice.  Rules,  reftraints,  commands^  and  puniih- 
ments,  may,  indeed,  affift  in  ftrengthening  your 
refolution;    but,   without  your   own    voluntary 

choice. 
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choice,  your  diligence  will  not  often  conduce  to 
your  plcafure  or  advantage.  Though  this  truth 
IS  obvious,  yet  it  feems  to  be  a  fccret  to  thofe  ^ 
rents  who  empcQ,  to  find  their  fon's  improvement 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tutors  and 
external  affiftances,  which  their  opulence  has  en- 
abled them  to  provide.  Thefe  aififtances,  indeed) 
are  fometimes  afforded,  chiefly  that  the  younjj; 
-^eir  to  a  title  or  eftate  may  indulge himfelf  in  idle- 
jiefs  and  nominal  pleafures.  The  leflbn  is  con- 
ftrued  to  him,  and  the  exercife  written  for  him  by 
the  private  tutor,  while  the  haplels  youth  is  enga- 
ged in  fome  ruinous  pleafure,  which^  at  the  fame 
time,  prevents  him  from  learning  any  thing  defi^ 
rable,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  deftru8;ivc 
habits,  which  can  feldom  be  removed. 

But  the  principal  obftacle  to  improvement  at 
your  fchool,  efpecially  if  you  are  too  plentifully 
fupplied  with  money,  is  a  perverfe  ambition  of 
rbeing  diftinguifhed  as  a  boy  of  fpirit  in  mifcbiev* 
Qus  pranks,  in  negleding  the  talks  and  leflbns, 
SLnd  for  every  vice  and  irregularity  which  the  pue* 
rile  age  can  admit.  You  will  have  fenfe  enough, 
I  hope,  to  difcover,  beneath  the  ma(k  of  gaiety 
and  good-nature,  that  malignant  fpirit  of  detrac-* 
tion,  which  endeavours  to  render  the  boy  who  ap- 
plies to  books,  and  to  all  the  duties  and  proper 

bufinefs 
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bufiners  of  the  fchool,  ridiculoust  You  will  (ee^ 
Ify  the  light  of  your  reafon,  that  the  ridicule  is 
mifapplied.  You  will  difcover,  that  the  boys  who 
l)ave  recourfe  to  ridicule,  are,  for  the  moft  party 
ilupid)  unfeeling^  ignorant,  and  vicious.  Their 
noify  folly,  their  bold  confidence^  their  contempt 
of  learning,  and  their  defiance  of  authority,  are 
for  the  moft  part,  the  genuine  effefls  of  hardened 
ipfenfibility.  Let  not  their  infults  and  ill-treat* 
mexit  difpirit  you.  If  you  yield  to  them  with  a 
tame  and  abjed  fubmiffion,  they  will  not  fail  to 
triumph  over  you  with  additional  iqiblence.  Dif-. 
play  a  fortitude  in  your  purfuits,  equal  in  degree 
to  the  obftinacy  in  which  they  perfift  in  theirs. 
Your  fortitude  will  foon  overcome  theirs ;  which 
is,  indeed,  feldom  any  thing  more  than  the  auda-* 
city  of  a  bully.  Indeed,  you  cannot  go  through 
a  fchool  with  eafe  to  yourfelf^  and  with  fuccefs, 
without  a  confiderable  fliare  of  courage.  I  do 
not  mean  that  fort  of  courage  which  leads  to  bat* 
ties  and  contentions^  but  which  enables  you  to. 
have  a  will  of  your  own,  and  to  purfue  what  is" 
right,  amidfi  all  the  perfecutions  of  furrounding 
enviers,  dunces,  and  detraflors.  Ridicule  is  the 
weapon  made  ufe  of  at  fchool,  as  well  as  in  the 
world,  when  the  fortreffes  of  virtue  are  to  be  af- 
failed.  You  will  effedually  repel  the  attack  by  a 
dauntlcfs  fpirit  and  unyielding  perfeverance.  The* 

numbers 
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auipbers  are  againft  you,  yet,  with  truth  and  rtBti- 
tude  on  your  fide,  you  may  be  ipse  agmtn^  though 
alone)  yet  equal  to  an  arnry.  ' 

By  laying  in  a  ftoreof  ufefulknowledge,  ad<Hi|^ 
ing  your  mind  with  elegant  literature,  improving 
and  eftablilh|qg  your  condu£l  by  virtuous  princi- 
ples, you  cannot  fail  of  being  a  comfort  to  thole 
friends  who  have  fupported  you,  of  being  happy 
within  yourfelf,  and  of  being  well  received  h[f 
mankind.  Hoaiourand  fucceis  in  life  will  probahlfr 
attend  you.  Under  all  circumftances  yqu  .will 
have  an  internal  fource  of  confolation  and  enters 
tainment,  of  which  no  fublunary  viciffitude  can 
deprive  you.  Time  (hews  how  much  wifer  is  your 
choice  than  that  of  your  idle  companions,  who 
would  gladly  have  drawn  you  into  their  aiTociation, 
or  rather  into  their  confpiracy,  as  it  has  been  called, 
againft  good  manners,  and  againft  all  that  is  ho- 
nourable and  ufeful.  While  you  appear  in  focie- 
ty  as  a  refpe6table  and  valuable  member  of  it, 
they  hxit  facrificed,  at  the  fhrine  of  vanity,  pride, 
extravagance,  and  falfe  pleafure,  their  health  and 
their  fenfe,  their  fortunes  and  their  charafters. 

ON 
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O  K    E  KV  Y. 

FROM  frozen  polea,  the  woild's  remote  el* 
treines. 
To  Afric's  plains  beneath  the  torrid  beams^ 
Pale  envy  reigns^  and  thr6*  each  varying  ^oti^t 
Difturbs  the  cottage^  or  aflails  the  ihfonei 
A  dreadful  inmate  of  the  felfiflk  mind, 
AllyM  to  malice,  and  with  fpleen  c(nnbin*d. 
This  foe  to  merit,  with  malignant  joy. 
Would  each  deferving  charafter  deftroy. 
If  worth,  if  honour,  in  the  bofom  glow, 
Envy  becomes  a  moft  invct'rate  foe ; 
If  foft  benevolence  diftrefs  befriends. 
Though  truth  applaud,  ftill  envy  difcomroends. 
Through  a  grofs  medium  all  things  (he  decries. 
Perverts  the  motive,  or  the  a£t  belies. 


AJfECDOTE 

IN  the  year  1478,  George  Neville,  Duke  6f 
Bedford,  was,  by  a  petition  from  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  publickly  degraded  by  an  a£l  of  Parlii^ 
ment,  and  his  titles  uken  from  him.  The  charge 
againft  him  was,  that  having  by  gambling  and 
other  infamous  praflices,  loil  his  fortune,  he  had 
not  fufficient  income  wherewith  to  fupport  his 

dignity, 
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dignity,  by  which  the  credit  of  the  Peer  was  di& 
graced.  The  reprefentation  was  firft  made  td 
King  Edward  IV.  who  direded  the  means  to  b« 
purfued  for  his  •ejeftion  oiit  of  the  up^er  Houfe 
of  Parliament.  The  difgraced  DUke  vftni  ifttd 
France  where  he  died  In  the  moft  miferable  tndttu 
nejr  in  a  few  ttionths. 

The  above  inftance,  given  from  Blackftone's 
Commentaries^  may  be  ftrengthened  by  an  obfer- 
vation  from  the  fame  author;  who  fays^  That  iq 
a  much  later  time,  an  inftance  occured  of  a  noble^^ 

inan,  decked  with  one  of  the  firft  titles  of  this 

« 

kingdom^  being  feen  running  before  the  carriage 
bf  a  Peer  of  France.  Indeed  it  was  formerly 
fuppofed  that  the  King  might  degrslde  any  peer^ 
iirbo  (hould  fo  far  wafte  his  eftate^  as  not  to  be 
able  to  fupport  his  dignity ;  but  it  is  now  fettled 
that  a  peer  cannot  be  degraded  but  by  an  a£l  of 
parliament; 


the  LEGEND  of  POVERTt. 

A  MERCHANT  of  tolerable  good  fehfe,  uoi 
altogether  unimproved  by  education,  founds 
in  fpf te  of  all  the  care  he  could  take,  his  affairs  in 
fiieh  a  fituationi^  as  rendered  it  neceffary  for  him 
T  to 
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10  quit  a  kind  of  life  which  he  was  To  little  quau- 
lified  to  lead»  and  ftrike  out  fome  better  way  of 
employing  the  fmall  refidue  of  his  effeds.  Such 
confideratioos  have  commonly  a  ftrong  effed  on 
the  imagination,  fo  as  to  (ill  it  with  gloomy  ideas, 
and  even  to  prejudice  the  intelle&ual  faculties 
ihemfelves.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  this  diftrelTed 
trader,  who,  having  unfuccefsfuUy  wearied  him- 
felf  in  feeking  to  efcape  from  a  labyrinth  of 
thought,  at  laft  funk,  without  perceiving  it,  into 
i  profound  fleep ;  Nature  affording  that  remedy 
which  he  wanted  both  the  wilt  and  the  power  to 
apply. 

His  tyt^  were  fcarce  clofed,  when,  to  his  ftill 
waking  mind,  the  image  of  a  robuft  woman  above 
tiie  common  fiae  prcfenied  itfelf ;  Ihe  was  drefled 
in  a  home-fpun  ftufif ;  and  tfao*  her  bead  attire  was 
far  from  being  fine,  yet  it  was  extremely  white, 
and  very  agreeably  dirpofed;  the  reft  of  her  garb 
was  fuiuble,  and  her  air  had  fomething  in  it  frank 
and  noble,  tho*  nothing  that  feemed  to  flow  from 
the  boarding  fcbool;  a  modeft  chearfulnefs  fhone 
in  her  countenance,  and  altogether  fhe  looked 
like  fome  perfon  of  dtftindion  cloathed  after  a 
nftic  manner.  The  Merchant^  whofe  thoughts 
even  in  his  fleep  ran  out  the  fituation  he  was  in, 
Am  this  phantom  with  furprize,  and  haftily  de^ 

manded 
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Of anded  who  (he  was,  and  how  fhe  came  to  treil 
pafs  opon  his  privacy. 

At  ihis  the  Dame  feemed  to  fmile,  and  after  9^ 
low  reverence  proceeded  thus:  My  name  is  Po- 
verty ;  do  not  be  ftanled ;  your  being  afraid  ia 
the  only  thing  that  can  make  me  hurt  you:  Calm 
your  thoughts;  recoIle£t  your  fpirits;  and  when 
yon  are  cool  enough  to  hear  me  I  will  go  on. 
Having  faid  this,  (he  paufed  awhile,  and  then  v^ 
fumed  her  difcourfe.  My  parents,  (aid  (he,  were 
Chance  and  Indifcretion;  they  made  a  match  al-* 
xnoft  without  thinking  of  it;  and  tho'  my  mother 
went  her  full  time,  I  came  into  the  world  when  I 
was- little  expeded.  £he  had  been  married  more 
than  once  before,  and  I  have  a  great  many  fiftera 
by  different  fathers,  and  moft  of  them  have  made 
their  hufbands  very  unhappy:  This  doubtleb  you 
have  heard,  and  therefore,  nor  without  reafon, 
feem  confounded  at  the  fight  of  me ;  but  have  pati- 
ence, you  are  the  pttton  I  have  chofen  for  my 
fpoufe^  there  is  no  being  rid  of  me,  and  yet,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  we  may  live  together  happily 
cHoug^. 

The  poor  man  fighcd,  but  could  not  fpeak;  he 

^contented  himfelf  with  bowing,  and  beckoning  to 

her  to  proceed.    Moft  of  my  fifters,  continued 

T  2  (he, 
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ibc,  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  love  of  their 
hufbands;  they  con ver fed  with  them  as  it  were  by. 
force,  and  the  confequence  of  fuch  untoward  em- 
braces hath,  in  mod  of  them  been  the  bringing  into 
the  world,  a  Boy  black  as  a  Negro,  called  Shame, 
alike  hated  by  father  and  mother;  and  flicking  (b 
clofe  to  them,  as  never  to  be  difowned. 

A  few  of  my  elder  fitters  have  been  more  happy; 
fome  of  them  have  matched  with  country  clergy- 
men, fettled  for  the  moft  part  either  in  Wales,  or 
in  the  North,  and  the  men  being  difcreet,  they 
have  lived  in  peace  and  cornfort:  Moft  of  their 
iifue  have  been  females,  fuch  as  temperance,  fru- 
gality, and  piety.  With  thefe  maids,  when  they 
grow  up  to  maturity,  the  parents  pafled  their  time 
veiy  agreeably  ;  returning  the  world's  favours  in 
kind,  and  pitying  with  good  reafon,  (uch  as  pitied 
them. 

pthers  have  married  foldiers  and  had  no  reafoi:^ 
to  repent  their  choice.  You  mutt  have  heard  of 
fortitude,  the  fon  of  one  of  my  fitters  by  a  martial 
fpoufe.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  th^ 
greatett  heroes  have  been  beft  fatisfied  with  ladies 
of  our  family,  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  you 
may  read  in  fome  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  fe- 
veral  men  of  great  diftin&ion,  who  would  not  be 

divorced 
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divorced  from  us  when  they  might;  and  if  I  tnif- 
take  not,  Epaminondas  and  Cincinnatus  were  of 
that  number. 

By  this  time  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  be- 
ing joined  to  me  will  not  neceffarily  render  you 
Tniferable ;  but  I  (hall  go  farther  dill,  and  Chew 
youy  that  though  I  have  no  fortune  to  boaft  of,  yet 
the  pofleflion  of  me  is  attended  with  fome  bleffings; 
for  indance,  from  the  moment  we  are  united,  you 
will  fee  no  flatterers,  a  look  of  mine  obliges  a  falfe 
friend  to  unmafk  himfelf,  and  doubles  the  tender- 
nefs  of  him  who  is  really  fo.  Idle  vifitors  and  gof- 
fips  alfo  very  rarely  come  were  I  am;  fo  that  if  I 
bring  you  no  good  company,  I  fhall  at  lead  keep 
you  from  the  plague  of  bad,  which  the  corruption 
of  the  prefent  age  confidered,  is  of  no  fmall  con. 
fequencc* 

I  am  a  great  enemy  to  luxur>',  and  very  fond 
of  exercife;  for  which  reafon  health,  whofe  com- 
pany isfo  defirable,  (hewsherfelf  at  all  times  more 
ready  to  vifit  me,  than  ladies  who  make  a  much 
better  figure.  I  can  alfo  boad  that  quiet  is  my 
conftant  companion,  and  that  there  are  very  few 
vices  able  to  live  under  the  fame  roof.  The  moft 
troublefome,  and  perhaps  you  will  think  it  ftrange, 
is  pride;  fhe  is  an  infinuating  huffy,  and  never 
wants  fome  art  or  other  of  recommending  herfclf 

in 
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in  cottages  as  well  as  courts;  when  flie  pefters  me 
too  muchy  I  have  no  remedy  but  liftening  a  little 
to  rumour;  for  no  fooner  do  I  hear  what  other 
people  lay  of  me,  than  prefently  I  refume  my  wits. 

You  have  a  little  freehold  in  Warwickihire^  let 
us  go  down  together ;  make  it  your  ftudy  to  re«* 
member  )^ur  condition,  and  that  experience  has 
convinced  you,  your  parts  are  not  of  a  kind  to 
make  it  better;  tho'  it  may  eafily  be  made  worie. 
Your  income^  tho*  fmall  will  keep  neceffity  at  the 
door^  if  you  yourfelf  are  not  imprudent  enough 
to  let  her  in.  Labour  will  (upply  many  wants, 
and  at  the  fame  time  divert  care :  He  can  never 
think  himfelf  a  (lave  who  has  no  matter^  or  believe 
any  office  beneath  him,  which  nature  requires.  You 
muft  ihun  company,  becaufe  you  cannot  entertain 
them ;  the  ill-judging  world  will  call  this  fpleen, 
but  your  own  right-judging  heart  will  acquit  you. 
Accuftom  yourfelf  to  go  often  to  that  tribunal,  and 
never  difpute  iu  decrees.  Time,  which  leflens  all 
evils,  will  make  the  pains  of  ^^hich  ycm  are  appre** 
henfive  become  ple^fures.  |n  the  courfii  of  a  few 
years  I  fhaU  render  you  fo  many  fervices,  that  you 
will  begin  to  love  me.  I  am  fo  convinced  of  thiar 
that  I  will  venture  to  felicitate  you  on  your  nup^ 
tials ;  for  know  my  dear  fpoufe,  that  Providence 
matches  for  the  bed;  and  that  men  conMOonly 

owe 
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owe  their  iniferie$  lo  a  vain  preferring  their  own 
choice. 

At  thefe  words  the  decayed  trader  (larted  from 
his  feat,  and  ftretching  out  his  hand  with  great 
alacrity,  the  fudden  motion  waked  him:  He  re-, 
colleded,  he  confidered  his  dream,  and  having 
bowed  himfelf  in  humble  thankful nefs  before  hif 
maker,  he  readily  embraced  that  ftate  of  life 
which  alone  was  left  him;  fully  perfuaded,  that 
virtuous  poverty  might  aflPord  as  much  happinefs 
as  the  mod  elevated  condition,  and  that  content 
with  a  little  might  prove  as  agreeable  to  him,  as 
riches  with  others. 


ON     THE 

FELICITY  of  IJsTJ^OCEjVCE. 

OH!  far  beyond  ekprefiion,  happy  he, 
Whofe  virgin  mind  from  anxious  guilt  is 
free; 
With  inoffcnfive  gaiety  he's  bleft; 
And  never  fading  ioy  fhines  in  his  breaft. 
His  harmlefs  thoughts  no  gloomy  fcenes  difplav, 
4ut  wing*d  with  blifs,  each  fun  rolls  fwift  away. 
Then  down  in  peace  and  innocence  he  lies^ 
And  goklea  ilumbers  feal  his  willing  eyess 

Whca 
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When  in  bright  fields  of  vifionary  flow'rs^- 

Or  clfe  reclin'd  in  amaranthine  bowr's. 

He  feems  angelic  harmony  to  hear, 

And  founds  immortal  (Irike  his  ravifhed  ear. 

Lo !  heaven's  rich  portals  open  to  his  fight, 

And  wide  difclofe  the  glorious  fealms  of- light; 

With  glittering  legions,  and  cherubic  trains. 

He  covered  views  the  bright  aetheriat  plains; 

Here  ttmples,  there  celeftial  manfions  rife, 

And  groves  and  gardens  meet  his  wondering  eyes| 

While  living  ftreams  refrefli  fh'  immortal  round, 

Vifil  each  plant  and  murmur  all  around. 

No  fun  here  ever  gilds  the  happy  fky. 

But  light's  the  effulgence  of  the  Deity, 

Thus  every  day  with  fmiling  peace  is  crown'd^ 

And  in  extatic  joys  the  night  is  drown'd. 


ASts  of  Kindness^  over-rated  by  the  I)on6r, 

takes  off  the  Good  intended. 

And  renders  the  Receiver  unhappy. 

.   EXEMPLIFIED    IN    THE    FOLLOWING    RELATION. 

NO  deprivhy  of  the  mfind  has  been  mofc  fre-j 
quently  or  more  juftly  cenfured  than  Ingra- 
titude.   There  is  indeed  fufficient  reafbn  for  look- 
ing 
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ihg  on  him  that  can  return  evil  for  good,  and  c^n 
repay  kindnefs  and  afliftance  with  hatred  or  neg- 
left,  as  corrupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of 
wickednefs:  nor  will  he  who  has  once  been  clearly 
detefted  in  a6is  of  injury  to  his  benefaftor,  deferve 
to  be  numbered  among  focial  beings:  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  deftroy  confidence,  to  intercept  fym- 
f)athy,  and  to  tutn  every  man's  attention  wholljr 
on  himfelf. 

'  There  is  always  danger,  left  the  honeft  abhor* 
rence  of  a  crime  fhould  raife  the  paflfions  with  too 
much  violence  againft  the  man  to  whom  it  is  im- 
puted. In  proportion  as  guilt  is  more  enormous^ 
it  ought  to  be  afcertained  by  ftronger  evidence. 
The  charge  againft  ingratitude  is  very  general:  al- 
moft  every  man  can  tell  what  favours  he  has  con« 
ferred  upon  infenfibility,  and  how  much  happi- 
nefs  he  has  beftowed  without  return ;  but  perhaps 
if  thefe  patrons  and  protcQors  were  confronted 
¥fith  any  whom  they  boaft  of  having  befriended, 
it  would  often  appear  that  they  had  over-rated  their 
benevolence,  that  they  confulted  only  their  plea- 
fure  and  vanity,  and  repaid  themfelves  their  petty 
donatives  by  gratifications  of  infolence,  and  indul- 
gence of  contempt. 

It  has  happened  to  me,  that  much  of  my  time 
has  been  paffed  in  a  dependent  ftate,  and  confe- 
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quently  I  have  received  many  favours  in  the  opi- 
nion of^thofe  at  whofe  expence  I  have  been  main- 
tained; yet  I  do  not  feel  in  my  heart  any  burning 
gratitude,  or  tumultuous  affe&ion:  And  as  I  would 
not  willingly  fuppofe  myfelf  lefs  fufceptible  of  vir- 
tuous palfions  than  the  reft  of  mankind^  I  fliall  lay^ 
the  hiftory  of  my  life  before  you,  that  you  may, 
by  your  judgment  of  my  condu^  either  reform 
my  prefent  fentiments^  or  confirm  them. 

My  fkther  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  very  antient 
and  wealthy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  equal 
birth;  whofe  fortune,  joined  to  his  own,  might 
bave  fupported  him  and  his  pofterity  in  honour 
ahd  plenty;  but  being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  pre- 
vailed on  his  friends  to  procure  him  a  poft,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  in  public 
bis  elegance  and  politenefs.  My  mother  was 
equally  pleafed  with  fplendor,  and  equally  care- 
lefs  of  expence;  and  both  juftified  their  profufion 
to  themfelves^  by  endeavouring  to  believe  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  extenfion  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  improvement  of  their  intereft ;  and  whenever 
any  place  became  vacant,  they  expe£ked  to  be  re- 
paid by  diftindion  and  advancement.  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  fchemes  and  hopes,  my  father  was 
fnatched  away  by  an  apoplexy ;  and  my  mother, 
wholiad  no  pleafure  but  in  drcfs^  equipage,  af- 

femblies 
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fetnblies  and  compliments,  finding  that  (he .  could 
live  no  longer  in  her  accuftomed  rank,  funk  into 
dejefiion,  and  in  two  years  wore  out  her  life  witik 
envy  and  difcontent. 

I  was  fent  with  a  (ifier,  one  year  younger  thaA 
myfelf,  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  As  we 
were  not  yet  capable  of  obferving  how  much  for- 
tune influences  afFeftion,  we  flattered  ourfelves  on 
the  road  with  the  tendernefs  and  regard  with  which 
we  fliould  doubtlefs  be  treated  by  our  uncle# 
Our  reception  was  rather  frigid  than  malignant: 
we  were  introduced  to  our  young  coufins,  and 
for  the  firft  month  were  more  frequently  confoled 
than  upbraided  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  we  found  our 
prattle  reprelTed,  our  drefs  neglefted,  all  our  en- 
dearments unregarded,  and  all  our  requeits  refer- 
red to  the  houfe-keeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated ;  and 
every  day  produced  fome  new  infult.  We  were 
foon  brought  to  the  necefEty  of  receding  from  our 
imagined  equality  with  our  coufins,  to  whom  we 
funk  into  humble  companions,  without  choice  and 
without  influence,  expefted  only  to  echo  their  opi- 
nions,  facilitate  their  defires^  and>accompany  their 
rambles.  We  were  told  that  fine  clothes  would 
only  fill  our  heads  with  falfe  conceptions,  and  our 
drefs  was  therefore  accommodated  to  our  fortune. 
U  2  Childhood 
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Childhood  is  not  eafily  dejefted  or  mortified. 
We  felt  no  lading  pain  from  infolence  or  negleft; 
but  finding  that  we  were  favoured  and  commen- 
ded by  all  whom  their  intereft  did  not  prompt 
to  difcountenance  us,  we  preferved  our  vivacity 
and  fpirit  to  years  of  greater  fenpbility. 

It  then  became  more  irkfome  and  difgufting  to 
live  without  any  other  principle  of  aSion  than  the 
will  of  another,  and  we  often  met  privately  in  the 
garden  to  lament  our  condition^  and  to  eafe  our 
hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of  caprice,  peeviQi- 
nefs  and  affront. 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  infult,  and  to- 
kens of  contempt,  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  find 
a  name,  which  vaniOi  to  nothing  in  an  attempt  to 
defcribe  them,  and  which  may  yet,  by  continual 
repetition,  make  day  pafs  after  day  in  forrow  and 
in  terror.  Phrafes  of  curfory  compliment,  and 
eftablifhed  falutation,  may,  by  a  different  modu- 
lation of  the  voice,  or  caft  of  the  countenance, 
convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be  changed  from 
indications  of  refpeft  to  expreffions  of  fcorn. 

The  dependant  who  cultivates  delicacy  in  him- 
fclf,  very  little  confults  his  own  tranquillity.  My 
unhappy  vigilance  is  every  moment  difcovering 
Ibme  petulance  of  accent,  or  fomc  arrogance  of 

mien; 
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mien ;  feme  vehemence  of  interrogation,  or  fome 
quicknefs  of  reply  that  recalls  my  poverty  to  ray 
mind,  and  which  I  feel  more  acutely^  as  I  cannot 
refent  them. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  I  thin(: 
ipyfelf  difcharged  from  the  duties  of  gratitude, 
only  becaufe  my  relations  do  not  adjuft  my  looks, 
or  tune  their  voices  to  my  expe£lation.  The  in- 
folence  of  benefaftion  terminates  not  in  negative 
rudenefs  or  obliquities  of  infult.  I  am  often  told, 
in  exprefs  tcrrps,  of  the  miferies  from  which  cha- 
rity has  fnatched  me,  while  multitudes  are  fufFered, 
by  relations  equally  near,  to  devolve  upon  thepa- 
ri(h;  and  have  more  than  once  heard  it  numbered 
^mong  their  favours,  that  I  am  admitted  to  the 
fame  table  with  my  coufins. 

That  I  fit  at  the  firft  table  I  muft  acknowledge, 
but  I  fit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  flings  of 
inferiority  :  my  inquiries  are  ncglefted,  my  opini- 
ons overborne ;  my  afTertions  are  controverted, 
and,  as  infolence  always  propagates  itfelf,  the  fer- 
vants  over-look  me,  in  imitation  of  their  matter: 
If  I  call  modeflly,  I  am  not  heard ;  If  loudly,  my 
ufurpation  of  authority  is  checked  by  a  general 
frown.  I  am  often  obliged  to  look  uninvited  up- 
on delicacies,   and  am  fometimcs  defired  to   rife 

upon  very  flight  pretences. 

'  The 
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The  inciviliiies  to  which  I  am  expofed  would 
give  me  very  little  pain»  were  they  not  aggravated 
by  the  tears  of  my  (ifter^  whom  the  young  ladies 
are  hourly  infulting  with  every  art  of  feminine 
perfecution.  As  it  is  faid  of  the  fupreme  Magif- 
trate  of  Venice,  that  he  is  a  Prince  in  one  place, 
and  a  flave  in  another,  my  fifter  is  a  fervant  to  her 
eoulins  in  their  apartments,  and  a  companion  only 
at  the  table :  her  wit  and  beauty  drew  fo  much  re- 
gard away  from  them,  that  they  never  fufFer  her  to 
appear  with  them  in  any  place  where  they  folicit 
notice^  or  expeft  admiration ;  and  when  they  arc 
vifited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and  pafs  their  hours 
in  domeftic  amufements,  (he  is  fometimes  called 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  infulted  with  contemptuous  free- 
doms, and  difmifled  to  her  needle,  when  her  place 
is  fupplied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  by  the  inftiga- 
^ion  of  his  (ifters,  begun  to  harrafs  her  with  clown- 
i&  jocularity;  he  feems  inclined  to  make  his  firft 
rude  elTays  of  waggery  upon  her;  and  by  the  con* 
mvance,  if  not  encouragement  of  his  father,  treats 
ber  with  fuch  licentious  brutality  as  I  cannot  bear, 
though  I  cannot  punifh  it, 

I  beg  to  be  informed  how  much  we  can  be  fup- 
poled  to  owe  beneficence,  exerted  on  terms  like 
thefe ;  to  beneficence  which  pollutes  its  gifts  with 
contumely,  and  may  be  truly  faid  to  pander  to 

pride? 
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pride  ?  I  would  willingly  be  told,  wliether  info- 
lence  does  not  regard  its  own  liberalities ;  and  whe* 
ther  he  that  exafts  fervility,  can  with  jufticeat  the 
(ame  time  expeft  a£Fedion? 


AJ^ECDOTE 

or 

Mr.    POP  E. 

IN  familiar  or  convivial  converfation^  it  does 
not  appear  that  Pope  excelled.  He  may  be 
faid  to  have  refembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one 
that  was  diftinguiflied  by  vivacity  in  company* 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  near  his  time^  fo  much 
(hould  be  known  of  what  he  has  written^  and  fo 
little  of  what  he  has  faid :  traditional  memory  re- 
tains no  faliies  of  raillery,  nor  fentences  ofobfer- 
vation  ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  folid ,  either 
wife  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  (lands 
upon  record.  When  an  objcftion  raifed  againft 
his  infcription  for  Shakefpeare  was  defended  by 
the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied—*  Horrefco 
re/ercns' ^-^  ^^  ihdii  he  would  allow  the  Publifher 
of  a  DiQionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  iingle 
word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  together'* 

VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE  and  PLEASURE; 
AN    ODE. 

TNFORM  rne  Virtue  is  it  true  ? 

**■  Does  Pleafure  really  dwell  with  you  ? 

The  fons  of  fenfe  fay,   No  : 
They  fay,  that  all  who  mind  your  rules. 
Arc  gloomy  fupcrftitious  fools. 

And  every  joy  forego. 

They  fay,  and  openly  maintain. 
That  your  rewards  are  care  and  pain ; 

And  while  on  hearen  you  preach. 
At  beft  'tis  but  a  phantom  fair, 
The  foul  is  mortal,  melts  in  air^ 

And  heaven  (hall  never  reach. 

Or  tell  me  Pleafure!  what  you  feel; 
Speak  honeftly,  nor  ought  conceal ; 

The  matter  is  of  weight. 
Pleafure,  fweet  power,  to  nature  dear? 
I  never  wifli'd  to  be  auftere; 

1  feek  the  happieft  ftate. 

Pleafure  replies,  with  modeft  fmile, 
*Let  not  a  name  thy  heart  beguile. 

*  My  name  the  fons  of  fenfe 

*  Have  oft  aflum'd  :  but,  truft  me,  they 
From  happinefs  are  far  aftray  : 

*  *Tis  all  a  mere  pretence. 


To 
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*  To  me  they  boaft  alliance  near ; 

*  As  men  of  pleafure,  men  of  cheery 

*  If  you  will  them  believe. 
Meanwhile  they  are  of  Circe's  crew, 

*  Wretched,  defil'd;  with  painted  hue, 

*  Weak  mortal  to  deceive. 

*  Circe,  my  riyal,  harlot  bafc! 

^  Her  poifon'd  cup  the  human  race 

*  To  frenzy  can  inflame: 

Her  blinded  followers  flie  betrays : 
Her  fpecious  arts,  her  flowery  ways, 

*  Lead  on  to  guilt  and  (hame. 

*  Mine  is  a  purer  nobler  rife, 

*  Virtue,  my  parent,  from  the  flcies 

*  Came  down  to  blefs  the  earth 

*  With  me,  the  child  (he  bore  to  love ; 

*  A  beauteous  happy  pair  above. 

And  here  of  higheft  worth ! 

*  Virtue,  I  grant,  is  often  tried 

*  By  fwrknefs,  forrow,  envy,  prideV 

*  Nor  is  afham'd  to  mourn. 

^But  trial  ftrengthens:  confcience cheers; 

*  Of  death  and  woe  prevents  the  fears : 

*  Aflaults  to  viCl'ry  turn, 

•  Of 
X 
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^  Of  a£tive  life  the  hard  turmoils^ 

•  The  patriot's  cares,  the  hero's  toib^ 

In  brighter  triumphs  end* 
'Offriendfhipfyinpathyy  the  pains 
^^  A  generous  foul  accounts  her  gains 

*  While  all  the  good  commend. 

<  But  who  can  paint  the  heart-felt  glow 
•Of  holy  love,  of  thought  the  flow 

*  Reciprocal,  fincere; 

•Faith's  firm  repofe,  hope's  vifion  bright, 

•  Of  God's  approving  face  the  light 

*  Of  prayer  the  rapt'rous  tear  ? 

'Nor  deem  fuch  blifs  an  empty  form  r 

•  Tis  folid,  will  defy  the  florm, 

*  And  keep  the  breaft  ferene : 

•  When  all  the  meririment  of  vice 

•  A  low-born  vapour,  Aidden  flies, 

*  And  leaves  a  void  within; 

•  An  aching  void,  where  nought  can  corner 

•  But  felf-reproach,  and  fecret  gloom, 

*  Earneft  of  future  woe! 

^  Let  braggart  finners  loudly  boaft, 

•  To  joy,  to  peace,  to  cpmfort  loft 

True  heart  they  do  not  know* 


They 
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•They  dare  not  face  rich  folly's  frown^ 
<  To  faucy  greatncfs  they  bow  down. 

*  Held  faft  in  paflion's  chain 
*Thcy  talk  of  liberty :  'tis  prate, 
« The  flaves  of  appetite  and  fatc^ 

*  They  ftart  at  every  pain. 

Left  death  their  trembling  fouls  (hould  feizCi 
Their  blood  with  mortal  horrors  freeze, 
«  And  all  their  profpefts  end. 

*  At  that  inevitable  bour^ 

« My  parent.  Virtue,  proves  her  powers, 

*  An  everiafting  friend  I 

*  In  life,  in  death,  I  follow  her: 

*  She,  fhe  alone,  can  joys  confer, 

*  To  fill  the  human  heart ; 

*  From  heav'n  together  firft  we  came; , 

*  Conftant  we  breathe  one  common  {lament 

*  And  xiever,  never  part  I* 


Th   CHURCH   XARD. 

T1I7HAT  a  number  of  hillocks  of  death  appear 

^  '^     all  round  us!  What  arc  the  tomb-ftones, 

bat  memorials  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  to 

iiilbnn  m  of  the  period  of  all  their  lives,  and  to 

X  2  point 
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point  out  the  day  when  it  was  faid  to  each  of  them, 
^«  Your  time  (hall  be  no  longer/'  O,  may  I  rea- 
dily learn  this  important  leflbn,  that  my  turn  is 
baftening  too;  fuch  a  little  hillock  fhall  fhortly 
arife  for  me  in  fomc  unknown  fpot  of  ground;  it 
Ihall  cover  this  flefh  and  thefe  '  bones  of  mine  in 
darknefs,  and  fhall  hide  them  from  the  light  of  the 
fun^  and  from  the  fight  of  man  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more. 

Perhaps  fome  kind  furviving  friend  may  en- 
grave my  pame,  with  the  number  of  my  days, 
upon  a  plain  funeral  ftohe,  without  ornament,  and 
below  envy:  there  fhall  my  tomb  fland  among  the 
refl  as  a  frefh  monument  of  tlie  frailty  of  nature 
and  the  end  of  time.  It  is  poffible  fome  friendly 
foot  may  now  and  then  vifit  the  place  of  my  re- 
pofe,  and  fome  tender  eye  may  bedew  the  cold 
memorial  with  a  tear :  one  or  another  of  my  old 
acquaintance  may  poffible  attend  there  to  learn  the 
filent  lefture  of  morality  from  my  grave-ftone, 
which  my  lips  are  now  preaching  aloud  to  the 
world :  and  if  love  and  forrows  (hould  reach  fo 
far,  .perhaps  while  his  foul  is  melting  in  liis  eye- 
lids, and  his  voice  fcarce  finds  utterance,  he  will 
point  with  his  finger,  and  fhew  bis  (lompanion  the 
month  and  the  day  of  my  deceafe.  O,  that  folemn^ 
that  awful  day>  which  fhall  finiflimy  appoint?4 
*  time 
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time  on  earth,  and  put  a  final  period  to  all  the  de- 
(igns  of  my  hearty  and  all  the  labours  of  my  tongue 
and  pen!— 

Thinks  O  my  foul  that  while  friends  or  ftrang- 
ers  are  engaged  on  that  fpot,  and  reading  the  ^ 
date  of  my  departure  hence,  thou  wilt  be  fixed, 
under  a  dccifive  and  unchangeable  fentence,  re- 
joicing in  the  rewards  of  time  well-improved,  or 
fuffering  (he  Ipnger  forrows  \f  hif  h  (hall  attend  the 
abufe  of  it,  in  an  unknown  world  of  happinefs  or 
mifery. 


^"F 


Anecdote  of  Cbatterton: 

AN  old  gentleman  that  poOeffed  a  great  refpeft 
for  men  of  uncommon  literary  talents,  and 
who  frequently  converfed  with  Chatterton,  at  the 
^yder-cellar  in  Maiden-lane,  gave  a  loofe  to  his 
good  nature  one  evening,  and  requefted  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  poet's  company  to  fupper  at  his  houfe. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  fome  very  four 
wine  was  placed  upon  the  table,  which  the  gener- 
ous old  gentleman  praifed  extravagantly  as  he  was 
ftllirtg  Chattenon's  glafs,  requefting  him  at  the 
(ame  time  to  drink  a  biimper  to  the  memory  of 
*       ■  Shakefpeare, 
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Shakefpeare.  The  infpired  youth  had  not  fini(he4 
bi^  glaU  when  tears  flood  trembling  in  his  eyes^ 
and  inflantly  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  *^  God  blefr 
me !"  fays  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  are  in  tears, 
Mr.  Chatterton/*— ^«  Yes,  Sir,**  fays  the  bard, 
<  this  dead  wine  of  your's  compels  me  to  (hed 
tears,  but  by  H— n  they  are  not  the  tears  of  vc^ 
neration !" 


OnEpUCATION, 

EDUCATION,  like  a  poliflier  of  marble, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  and  a 
tradable  underftanding,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtue  and  perfe&ion,  which,  without  fucti 
afliftance  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 
By  the  aid  of  right  education  it  is  that  human  kind 
removes  itfelf  from  thofe  habits,  which,  though 
common  with,  are  degrading  to  the  fpecies;— by  it 
the  lapfed  ftate  of  human  nature  is  recovered^  and 
the  rude,  untoward  principles  of  the  iron  age  are 
bruflbied  off,  and  fwept  away.  That  the  prefent 
plan  of  education,  as  it  is  profecuted  by  fchooU 
mafters  in  general,  is  at  leaft  no  abfurd  one,  the 
following  fimple  obfervations  are  intended^  to  af* 
Crm : — It  is  aflerted  hyfome,  that  a  perfoxi.  may  ac^ 

^uire 
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C|mre  a  good  education  without  ever  being  taught 
either  to  read  or  write.  "  Living  words^"  it  it 
faid,  will  do  the  bufinefs-^hat  I  deny — Whoever 
teads^  attentively^  the  human  mind^  and  contem. 
plates  on  it,  will  readily  coincide  with  the  afler- 
lion,  that  our  ideas  of  modes  and  fubftances  are  af- 
filled,  in  fearching  after  truths,  by  other  interme^ 
diate  ideas,  which,  forming  a  congruity  of  fitrts^ 
conffitute  a  tahole^ — what  is  fought  after.  Every 
art  and  fcience  depends  upon  thefe  fecqndary  aids 
^"-^wcty  piece  of  mechanifm  is  thereby  conftruded. 
«— In  penmanfbip,  the  pen  is  the  inRrument,  the 
perfon  the  agent,  and  the  paper  the  thing  a6ted 
upon.  In  like  manner  aire  moral  truths  found  outi^ 
every  mode  and  fubftance  conveying  to  the  mind . 
a  congruity  of  modes  and  fubftances.  As  a  proof 
of  this  afiertion,  let  a  parent  begin  with  his  child, 
or  a  fchool-mafter  with  his  pupil,  at  his  own  wifli- 
cd-for  age,  and  let  him  difclofe  to  him  the  nature 
and  ufe  (for  inftance)  of  figures,  he  will  readily 
find  the  child  to  comprehend  the  meaning  oftwen^ 
ty^  that  it  is  produced  by  a  number  of  figures  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  i, 
'9  3>  &c.  he  may  alfo  find  in  him  a  traflability  in 
calculations  by  geometrical  progreflion ;  nay,  he 
may  kad  him  (for  it  is  poffible)  through  all  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  the-* 
oretically;  but  fhould  he  demand  of  biln  notation^ 
lie  is  nonpiufed,  Twenij^ 
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Twenty  he  knows  to  be  twice  ten,  or  four  times 
^t/fi  but  if  decyphercd  with  a  pencil  or  pen,  he 
knows  not  what  it  means.  To  a  perfon  who  nevet 
fata  20  thus  exprefled,  6  is  as  many :  hence  the 
advantage  of  letting  example  precede  precept; 
Moreover,  as  man  liveth  not  for  himfelfy  he  is  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  joining  in  fociety,  and,  cohfe- 
quently,  of  communicating  his  fentiments  by  letters 
(whether  on  comnwrce  or  pleafure)  therefore,  if 
he  has  not  been  taught  the  ufe  of  letters  and  fi- 
gures, what  docs  his  theory  profit  him.  The  gene- 
ral, and,  I  think,  the  mod  eligible  cuftom  of 
Schoolmafters,  in  the  education  of  children,  is 
firft  toy  lead  their  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
vernacular  alphabet,  hence  to  the  formation  of 
words,  then  to  fentences:  from  this  conneftion  of 
modes  new  ideas  fpring,  and  from  theie  others,  and 
hereby  a  noble  fuperftrufture  is  reared  on  this 
ftable  foundation ;  for  not  from  fpeech  come  let- 
ters, but  fpeech  from  letters  flows.  The  fame  may 
be  obferved  with  regard  to  figures,  notation  being 
the  firft  ftep  thereto  :  for  a  boy  fhould  no  fooner 
know  what  twenty  is  than  he  fhould  be  taught  to 
mark  it.  Thcr?  are  two  things  that  have  made 
moral  ideas  to  be  thought  incapable  of  demonftra- 
tion,  namely,  their  complexednefs,  and  want  of 
fcnfible  reprefentations.  Ideas  oi  quantity  have  the 
advantage  of  others,  and  are  more  capable  of  cer- 
tainty 
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tainty  and  demoftftration,  on  the  account  that  they 
have  greater  affiftance  from  intermediate  idea^— ^ 
thai  th^  can  be  fet  down  and  diftinguifhed  by  cer- 
tain charafters,  which  have  a  wearer  corrfclpondence 
with  them  than  either  wordi  or  founds.     A  trian* 
gle  or  a  circle  laid  down  on  paper ^  is  a  copy  of 
the  idea  in  the  mind  that  form'd  it,  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  the  unceruinty  of  fignification  that 
words  carry  with  them.     Defcribe  to  a  boy  whd 
has  not   been  taught  conftrtiftion,  any  Jigure  in 
mathematics,  or  problem  in  geometty,  he  may  re- 
member the  defcription,  but  cannot  comprehend 
its  nature. — Let  him  be  told  that  a  triangle  is^ 
three-fided  figure;  that  one  fide  is  called  the  hypo- 
tbenufe,  another  the  bafe,  and  the  third  the  per* 
pendicular;  let  him  be  told,  that  the  fquareof  the 
hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  bafe  and 
perpendicular;  let  thefe  truths  be  told  him,  he  re- 
members the  defcription,   as  was  before  hinted,  but 
cannot  hence,  without  manual  demonftration,  dif- 
cover  either  its  properties  or  its  fhape.     His  tea^ 
cher,  indeed,  may,  as  they  walk  abroad,  defcribe 
it  to  him  with  his  ftaff  upon  the  fand ;  but  moft 
men,  Iprefume,  will  allow  that  the  dcfcription 
would  look  better  on  paper. 

The  human  mind,  however  penetrating,  cannot 

always  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  or  dif- 

Y  agreement 
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ifgreement  of  ideas,  becaufe,  tliofe  ide^s  coocenuag 
which  the  enquiry  is  ma^e,  canoot  by  the  mind 
alone  be  foconnefted,  as  to  lead  to  a  true  conclu- 
fion — therefore  it  has  recpqrfe  to  the  invention  of 
others  to  come  at  the  truth.  I  may  venture  to  af- 
lerti  that  there  is  not  any  man,  of  any  age  or  geai« 
Wh  able  to  comprehend  fully  any  one  branch  of 
even  ordinary  education,  without  the  aid  of  thofe 
intermediate  ideas  which  the  prefent  mode  of  teach- 
ing requires;  which  every  branch  obtains.— Who- 
ever defers  beginning  a  boy  to  read^  ii\l  he  be  eight 
years  of  age  and  yet  trufts  he  can  qualify  him  for 
the  fenate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  by  the  time  he  is  fi&een, 
will  find  himfelf  miftaken.— It  was  a  maxim  with 
a  fiunous  Thalian  mufe,  ^  to  fuit  the  a£Uon  to  the 
word,  and  the  word  to  the  a8ion/^ — Similar  to 
this  is  that  of  futting  jwun^  minds  with  fimple  fob- 
jc&s,  and  their  intermediate  helps.— What  are  all 
the  properties  of  writing  in  tkeoiy^  to  a  boy  who 
is  deftined  to  earn  his  bread  with  his  pen  ?  or  what 
profit  would  accrue  from  a  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic, if  he  knew  not  whereby  to  pot  it  in  praSite? 
Intuitive  knowledge,  I  confefs,  ought  to  take  the 
lead;  but  the  knowledge  that  is  ferviceable  be- 
tween man  and  man  muft  be  demonfiratire  alfo.^- 
That  knowledge  which  is  acquired  without  thofe 
intermediate  ideas,  (marks  or  charaBers)  cannot 
be  communicated  to  my  other  perfon— no  one 

being 
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being  able  to  a(fift  the  ideas  of  another  with  what 
he  himfelf  has  no  idea  of — confequently  fervice- 
able  to  him  only  who  poflelfes  iu— Knowledge 
thus  circomfcribed  may  profit  a  philofopher,  but 
cannot  be  of  ufe  to  the  man  of  bulinefs.— As  there 
are  few  men  without  their  prejudices,  fo  there  are 
few  inftitutions  without  their  deficiencies — but  the 
frefetU  eftablifhed  plan  of  our  belt  fchools,  has 
the  feweft  faults  of  any.— An  old  plan^  efpecially 
of  education^  may  fooner  be  improved  on^  than  a 
new  one  adopted.— He  who  fcorns  to  tread  the 
old  frequented  path,  in  which  good  men  are  made 
gr^,  and  great  men  good,  has  much,  befides  pre- 
jodice,  to  furmount*— and,  therefore^  muil  not 
tfmik  itftrange^  ihouldhe  never  atuin  the  half-way 
poft  to  the  fummit  of  his  wiflies. — From  the  fore- 
going obfervations^  I  firmly  aflert,  that  any  part  of 
education  that  is  by  a  child  acquired,  previous  to 
his  being  taught  either  to  read  or  vnrite^  is  only  the 
*firuit  of  loft  labour. — Such  knowledge,  having  no 
foundation  but  what  is  ideal  (airy  aflurance)  the 
fuperftrudure,  like  the  foundation,  difappears  be- 
fore demonftration,  like  a  bubble  emptied  on  the 
iiurfikce  of  the  brook. 


Ya  THE 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  pE 

FOLLT  AND  WISDOM, 

With  Regard  to  the  Condudt  of  Life. 

WHAT  is  the  greateft  worldly  grandeur  iq 
the  pofleflion  of  folly^  but  a  puff  of  vanity 
and  emptinefs  ?^  her  fpring  of  age  is  wafted  \inder 
J^ammon's  wing;  the  vigour  of  her  manhood  is 

confumed  in  horfes^  hounds,  and  harlots ;  and  her 

> 

winter^  or  evening  o(  life,  is  proftituted  to  infa- 
liable  avarice;  and  when  death  arifes,  no  preced- 
ing incident  can  be  remembered  to  fortify  thq 
mind  with  magnanimity  enough  to  bid  him  we^ 
come. — On  the  other  fide,  wifdoni  in  youth  lays 
up  fuch  a  magazine  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, as  communicates  a  lul^re  and  beauty  to 
every  ftage  of  life;  confiders  (he  was  not  born  for 
herfelf^  but  for  the  general  weal  of  mankind.     Iq 
affiuelice,  the  poor  are  warmed  and  fe4  at  her 
iire-Gde,  the  naked  c|oth*d  with  the  fleece  of  b^r 
fheep;  the  prifoners  vifited  with  relief,  an4  thp. 
iick  fupplied  with  advice  and  neceflaries.    Adver* 
fity  is  not  irkfome:  but  as  it  cramps,  the  libera^ 
exercifes  of  that  quality;  in  either  cafe  fhe  is  a 
perfeft  miftrefs  of  herfelf,  in  the  firft,  a  fliining 
pattern  of  love  and  gopd-will   for  her  neighbour, 
and  in  the  laft,  a  bright  example  of  patience  and 

everv 
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ivery  virtue;  while  (he  Teems  the  fportoftlme, 
innocent  joy  adorns  her  table,  and  peace  unruf- 
fled fmiles  about  her  houfe.  Folly  claims  for  her 
fupporters  a  monkey  and  a  rattle,  Wifdom  a  dove 
and  a  ferpent. 


AJ^ECDOTE 

OF    A 

SCOTCH  CLERGYMAN. 

A  SCOTCH  Clergyman,  whofe  wife  was  a  de^ 
fcendant  of  the  famous  Xantippe,  in  going 
through  a  courfc  of  leftures  on  the  Revelations  of 
St.  John,  imbibed  from  this  abftrufe  writer  an  opi- 
nion that  the  fex  had  nofouhj  and  were  incapable 
of  future  puniChment.  I(  ws^s  no  fooner  knowa 
in  the  country,  that  he  maintained  this  doftrine, 
than  he  was  fun^moned  before  a  prefbytery  of  his 
brethren^  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  delin- 
quency. Whea  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  they  afked 
him,  if  he  really  held  fo  heretics^l  an  opinion.  He 
told  them  plainly  he  did.  On  defiring  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  reafon  for  fo  doing — "  In  the  Re- 
velation of  St.  John  the  Divine,  (faid  he)  you  will 
find  this  paflage,''  And  there  wasfilcncc  in  Heaven 

for 
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Jqr  about  half  nn  hour.  •*  Now  I  appeal  to  all  of 
you,  whether  that  could  have  happened,  had  there 
been  any  women  there;  and  Charity  forbids  us  to 
imagine  that  they  were  in  a  worfe  place;  thereby 
it  follows,  that  they  have  no  immortal  part^  and 
are  exempted  from  being  accountable  for  all  the 
noife  and  difturbance  they  have  raifed  in  this 
world. 


ANECPOTE 

A  GENTLEMAN  telling  a  friend  of  his,  that 
he  wondered  he  did  not  lay  up  money,  when 
to  his  knowledge^  he  bad  eight  hundred  a  year, 
and  did  not  appear  to  fpend  above  two;  your  fur- 
prize,  faid  the  other,  will  ceafe,  when  you  know 
how  my  eftate  goes.  I  employ  two  hundred  in 
paying  what  I  owe;  I  lend  two  hundred;  I  fpend 
(wo  hundred;  and  I  loofe  two  hundred.  The 
two  hundred  I  pay,  are  what  I  allow  my  Father 
and  Mother,  who  are  poor;  the  two  hundred  I 
lend,  are  laid  out  in  the  education  of  my  childrenf 
who  I  hope  will  return  it  to  me ;  U^e  two  hundred 
I  fpehd  are  in  neceJOfaries  for  my  fiunily;  and  the 
two  hundred  I  loofe,  are  confumed  by  my  wife  ini 
drefs  and  pleafure. 

AN- 
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AN    ELEGY 

On  the  FIRST  of  SEPTEMBER. 

WHEN  the  ftill  night  withdrew  her  fable 
fhroud, 
And  left  thefe  climes  with  fteps  fedate  and  flowj 
Whilft  fad  Aurora  kerchiefd  in  a  cloud, 

With  drizzy  vapours  hung  the  mountain  bron: 

The  wretched  bird  from  haplefs  *Perdix  fprung, 
With    trembling   wings  forfook   the  furrow *4 
plain ; 

And  calling  round  her  all  her  lift'ning  young; 
In  falt'ring  accents  fung  this  plaintive  ftrain. 

•  Unwelcome  mom!  full  well  thy  lowering  mien, 

*  Foretells  the  (laughters  of  the  approaching  day; 

•  The  gloomy  fky  laments  with  tears  the  fcene, 

*  Where  pale -eyed  terror  re-a(fumes  her  fway. 

•  Ah  lucklefs  train !  ah  fate-devoted  race ! 

*  The  dreadful  tale  experience  tells  believe ; 

•  Dark  heavy  mifts  obfcure  the  morning's  face 

*  But  blood  and  death  fhall  clofe  the  dreary  evc« 

^  This  day  fell  man,  whofe  unrelenting  hate 
^  No  grief  can  foften  and  no  tears  afluage 

•  Pours  dire  diftrudion  on  the  feather 'd  ft  ate 

^  Whilft  pride  and  rapine  urge  his  favage  rage* 

«I 
^Perdix  was  fuppofed  to  be  turnM  into  a  partridge. 
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*  I  who  fo  aft  hive  *fcap*d  the  iiripending  fnare, 

*  Ere  night  arrives  may  feel  the  fiery  wound ; 

*  In  ^iddy  circles  quit  the  realms  of  airi 

*  And,    ftain    with   ftreaming  gore  the  dewy 

groundj 

She  faid;  ^hen  15 !  the  Poiriter  winds  his  prey 
The  ruftling  ftubble  gives  the  fear'd  alarm; 

The  gunner  views  the  covey  fleet  away 

And  rears  th'  unerring  tube  with  (kilful  arm. 

In  vain  the  mother  wings  her  whirring  flight 
The  leaden  deaths  arreft  her  as  ftie  flies 

Her  fcatter*d  offspring  fwim  before  her  fight, 
And  bath'd  in  bloody  flie  flutters,  pants,  and  dies. 


ANECDOTE  of  HAJ^DEL. 

TT  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
-*•  compofitions  of  Handel  were  not  fo  popular  as 
they  are  in  our  day :  nay,  it  is  well  remembered, 
that  at  the  performance  of  his  Mejpah,  the  Royal 
prefence  could  not  produce  any  thing  like  an  au- 
dience. The  witticifms  of  Lord  Cheflerfield  on 
the  occafiiWi  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  great 
compofer,  however  confcious  of  the  real  merit  of 
his  mufic^  confoled  himfelf  with  the  certainty  of 

that 
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that  profthumous  fame  which  he  now  pofleflei# 
Indeed^  he  was  once  a  prophet  on  this  fubjeQ; 
for  as  he  was  condu£iirfg  a  morning  concert  at 
Leicefter-Houfe^  wheh  his  prefent  Majefty  was 
about  four  years  of  age^  he  was  fo  (truck  with  the 
attention  which  the  Royal  boy  paid  to  the  mufic^ 
that  he  exclainoied  to  the  performers  about  him.— - 
If  that  young  Prince  JhotUd  live  to  afcend  the  throne^ 
then  will  be  the  eera  o/*  Handel's  glory.  T^o  one 
Villi  venture  to  fay  that  his  prophecy  has  not  found 
completion. 


A  N     E  S  S  A  Y 

On  the  Love  of  our  Country. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  the  noblea  quality  of 
human  nature^  and  great  minds  muft  excel 
in  this  generous  virtue.  The  raoft  attra&ive  ob« 
jeBs  of  a  benevolent  mind  is  his  country:  to  make 
that  happy  and  profperous^  is  the  pride  and  plea- 
fure  of  his  foul.  A  natural  fweetnefs  of  temper 
is  an  early  indication  of  focial  virtues :  but  juft 
refleQion  alone  can  influence  the  noble  paffions. 
The  more  men  reafon  on  truth  and  jtlfticCj^  the 
more  they  are  afhamed  of  vice  and  error:  beiipe 
a  ^an  of  fenfe  defpifes  a  felfifh  a6tion^  and  de- 

Z  lights 
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lights  in  die  moft  diffiifive  beneficence,  as  he  finds 
it  the  moft  lafting,  valuable,  and  rcqitifite  plea- 
fure.  Twas  well  obTerved,  he  that  would  be 
generous,  muft  firft  be  juft.  How  often  are  nMn 
undone  by  a  generous  extravagance?  And  how 
happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  did  every  oae 
ftudy  fair  dealing  and  equity,  move  than  oftenoi^ 
tious  a&ioBsf  Benevolence  flouriihes  moft  in  Re-t 
'publican  govemraenis;  where  ihe  people  are  equal 
and  free,  there's  a  general  emulation  who  fliail 
love  and  ferve  the  publick  moft;  but  where  it  is 
denied  them  to  aft  for  their  country,  they  quickly 
forget  the  care  of  it.  What  more  affeft  the  paC- 
fionsof  a  noble  mind  Chan  national  hazards  and 
dangers?  who,  that  has  honour  or  worth,  would 
not  facrifice  a  piivate  advantage,  gtye  up  the 
deareft  firiend  and  moft  valuame  intereft  in  life,  to 
fupport  the  liberties  and  bleffings  of  his  country, 
if  invaded?  How  muft  a  generous  Roma»refent 
and  deplore  thofe  devouring  plagues  which  befcl 
the  people  when  ih^JJtx  MajtpOi^  the  law  made 
to  guard  the  iaered  rights  and  honour  of  the  com- 
mon wealth,  was  extended  by  a  forced  conftruc- 
tion,  to  puni(h  andreftrain  the  liberty  offpeaking 
and  writing?  Or,  how  muft  the  rubje6b  of  France 
bemoan  themfelves  and  their  country,  when  the 
praQice  of  dragooning  was  firft  introduced?  We 
Britain  s  have  dearly  bought  the  liberties  wc 

now 
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now  poflefs;  and  we  (hould  adore  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy,  honour  the  Prince  \^hb  ptciWvcs  them, 
and  oppofe  all  attempts  that  may  be  made  to  hurt 
them.  It  is  a  duty  which  a  man  owes  to  hitafeV 
to  aflert  the  public  rights  and  privileges;  let  the 
parties  concerned  be  ever  fo  exalted,  or  courted^ 
any  one  may  fay  with  all  truth  as  Fhocion  of 
old  faid  to  king  Antipater  '^  I  cannot  be  your 
flatterer  and  friend."  'Twas  a  memorable  faying 
of  Monfieur  Mezeray^  the  famous  hiftorian^  to  a 
gentleman  of  our  country  in  the  clofc  of  the  la^ 
century,  **  We  had  once  in  France  the  famqihap 
pinefs,  and  the  fame  privileges  which,  you  have; 
our  laws  were  made  by  reprefentativesof  our  own 
chuiing;  our  money  was  not  taken  from  us  but  by 
our  own  confent;  our  Kings  were  fubjeft  to  the 
rules  of  Law  and  Reafon;  yet  now,  alas!  we  are 
miferable  and  all  is  loft.  Think  nothing,  Sir,  too 
dear,  to  maintain  tbefe  precious  advantages;  if 
ever  there  be  occafion,  venture  your  life  and  eftate^ 
and  all  you  have,  rather  than  fubmit  to.  the  con^ 
ditions  you  fee  us  reduced  to/' 


OH 
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JrrsaL  a  te  i«tp«  Jiilnc?rrr  zz  -iiit  mind! 
"V"rr  zjBSL  Z  imiug  i£  irart,  ixij  life  remains, 
\  2Li  jv^^  7wi  ■  1^  5k21  "^  ^zaczEoced  Tcins. 

■:i  vTift  afioem  fortune 


ITaoK  SBC  Kc  ±nascxcetk  deSnochces  * 
^  fc. 

re  find. 


x^mlsSiHt  refines: 
?~e  js  ixi  jove  3i  picnnr,  lavs  to  power; 
y.ir  a^'c  me  %dnK&  bt  a  famre  hoar, 
y:^  lig;  •Itauaa  of  deferring  name, 
'^'ii:  lilt  aLJmium  baxfefcrib'd  thy  fame; 
."-10.  !ii.-:  -='  xaced  whh  delu&ve  dtano, 
Tisc  remiisi  ninds  of  manly  peace  cfifarm. 
T.2C'  Tcum'i  ZJT'^  (csiesy  his  rigVotis  health  de^ 

A  r»4  p^*frtp<.a J  vice  ais  noon  of  life  cmploy'd, 
Wh^f*  rriild  r^^fledioa  calmed  his  heated  breaft, 
'\f'iff)r\f  virrij/^'t  lovelier beandes he  confeft. 
^f^r  awful  p/>wV  with  leveience  he  ador'd; 
\rtf]  bloomifijf  ytstr%  by  temperate  life  reftor*d# 
f.lk/-  hirn,  yr  /.if,firtinej,  tko'  earlier,  aim 
if^^ulh's  vif  r,  r'r  r  ftrong  by  habit,  to  reclaim, 

Tain^ 
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TaiQt  not  the  vital  fpfing;,  nor  clou^  the  foul. 
And  all  the  folid  joys  of  life  controul  5 
D\ffq\y*d  in  wine,  how  dull  the  minutes  pafs^ 
Whole  nights  repeating  o*er  th'  unreli(h*d  glals,   ' 
The  fenfes,  drown'd  in  vice,  unhing'd  the  ^lind, 
;^ought^  can  the  yrretch^  but  palling  pleafure^  find* 


A  N  E  G  D  O  T  E 
Of  tke  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

A  DETACHED  party  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  having  fallen  in  with  a  fuj)e- 
rior  party  of  the  French,  took  them  prifoners* 
When  they  were  brought  into  the  camp,  and  the 
Duke  rode  along  the  lines,  the  French  appeared 
very  much  dejefted  at  the  defeat,  except  a  tall  gre- 
nadier, who  afTumed  more  the  air  of  a  Conqueror 
than  a  captive.  The  Duke,  ftruck  with  his  ^p^ 
pearance,  rode  up  to  him  and  faid — *'  If  the  King 
your  mafler  had  50,000  fuch  brave  fellows  as 
you,  we  Qiould  find  enough  to  do  in  the  Nether- 
lands."— '*  The  King  my  matter/*  replied  he, 
*'  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  50,000  fuch  as  mc ;  he 
only  wants  one  man  like  Your  Grace.**  Upon 
which  the  Duike  immediately  prefented  him  with 
ten  guineas,  and  an  efcort  to  the  French  army* 

THB 
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•I*he  UNHAPPY  MARRIAGE. 

MR.  WATSON  was  an  ettiftent  Weft^India 
merchant,  who  had  ac<)uired  a  very  large 
fottnne^  moft  of  which  was  veiled  in  the  fbndsr. 
ifftMk  he  was  upwards  of  fbrty^  he  married  a  brift 
young  lady  who  bore  him  feveral  children;  but 
they  all  died  young,  except  Emilia,  the  unhappy 
fubjedof  thtanorrative*  She  was  brought  up  in 
the  mod  tender  manner,  under  the  fond  eyes  of 
her  indulgent  parents,  till  Ihe  waaten  years  of  age, 
and  then  (be  was  fent  to  a  boarding-fchool  at 
Hampftead.  There  (he  acquired  the  knowledge 
pf^ French  and  Italian,  wit^  mupc^  dancing,  and 
all  forts  of  needle- work« 

When  (he  was  fifteen,  ffie  loft  her  mother,  who 
was  taken  off  by  a  violent  fevpr,  in  confequence .  -^ 
having  oyer  heated  herfelf,  at  a  city  ball.  As  > ' 
Watfon  loved  his  wife  in  the  moft  tender  m^" 
(6  he  remained  difconfolate  for  his  lofs;  but  w.eii 
he  began  to  refleft  that  his  da.iighter  was  almoft 
able  to  manage  his  domeftic  affairs,  he  fent  for  her 
home,  and  was  pleafed  to  find  what  progrefs  fhc 
liaid  made  in  learning. 

f    Emilia  was  tall  and  we}I  proporuooed^  hsid  fine 
dark  eyes,  and  brown  hair;  htt  voice  wiicxtnme. 
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ly  agreeabfe^  and  there  was  (bmething  in  the  wbale 
of  her  deportment  fo  engaging,  that  few  could  h^ 
hold  her  without  admiratipn.  He  gave  her  9vtiy 
indulgence  confiftent  with  his  duty  as  a  paKm^ 
and  by  that  time  ihe  had  completed  her  feven^ 
teenth  year,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  her  grown 
up  to  her  full  fize^  and  daily  acquiring  new  accom- 
plifhments. 

In  the  fj^e  ftr?ct  in  which  Mr.  Watfon  lived, 
was  the  houfe  pf  one  Mr.  Mellefs»  a  merchant  of 
eminence  in  trade;  but  unfortunately,  he  and  Mr. 
Watfon  happened  pnce  to  have  a  very  expenfive 
law-fuit,  in  which  the  latter  was  caft,  and  fo  enra- 
ged were  they  at  each  other,  that  when  they  met  \n 
the  ftrcQts,  \hey  would  not  fpeak.  The  one  would 
not  go  into  ^he  Qoffee-houfe  which  the  other  fre- 
quented; nor  was  any  of  their  fervants  allowed  to 
meet  at  the  fame  nT^^-houfe.  Mr.  Melfefs  had  fe- 
veral  children,  fome  pf  whom  were  married;  and 
his  domeftic  affairs  were  managed  by  his  youngeft 
daughter,  an  agreeable  lady,  not  much  turned  of 
iwenty. 

Emilia,  who  was  not  allowed  to  fpeak  to  any 
CBe  belonging  to  Mr.  Mollefs,  happened  one  even- 
ing to  be  at  a  ball,  and  a  young  gentleman,  finely 
t  A^ed,  made  choice  of  her  as  a  partner.   She  did 
•  ik>t  know  his  name;  but,  when  the  dancing  was 

over. 
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cyver,  and  he  condu&ed  her 'to  bis  tdach;  halir 
great  was  her  furprize  to  hear  him  called  Mellefs. 
This  young  gentleman^  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  MelleOi^ 
and  had  managed  the  greateft  part  of  his  bufinefe 
feveral  years;  but  Emilia  had  never  feen  him 
before. 

He  was  extremely  handfome  in  his  ihape  and 
agreeable  in  his  features;  but  had  not  read  much, 
iior  was  he  very  well  acquainted  with  the  world. 
He  was,  however,  very  polite  in  his  m'anners,  ar/d 
had  forbething  in  his  behaviour  that  charmed  all 
thofe  who  convcrled  with  hirfi.  In  his  drefs  he 
was  neat  rather  than  fine;  arnd  was  altogether  free 
from  the  lead  affe£iation;  fo  that  with  mod  peo- 
ple, who  knew  him,  he  pafifed  for  a  more  accom« 
pliQied  gentleman  than  he  really  was. 

He  had  often  feen  Emilia;  ^t  as  it  was  fn  com- 
pany with  her  father,  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  to  her;  for  Mr.  Watfon  would 
fooner  have  married  his  daughter  to  a  footman^ 
than  to  any  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Mellefs,  Emifia 
told  the  young  gentleman  to  fct  her  down  before 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the  ftreet  where  her  father 
lived;  but,  unfortunately,  juft  as  0ie  was  coming 
out  of  the  coach,  her  father  happened  to  pafs  by, 
and  faw  who  (he  was  in  company  with.    He  took 

no 
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no  notice,  but  walked  home;   (he  called  for  a 
chair,  that  fet  her  down  at  her  father's  door. 

When  flic  came  into  the  parlour,  her  father 
afkcd  with  whom  flie  had  been  dancing;  to  which 
flie  anfwered,  that  a  young  gentleman  had  chofen 
her  for  a  partner  at  the  ball ;  but  flie  could  not 
tell  his  name.  *^  That  is  a  little  ftrange,"  faid  the 
father,  *^  that  your  memory  fliould  be  fo  bad, 
when  it  is  but  a  few  minutes  (ince  I  faw  youcomd. 
out  of  his  coach.  Emilia  turned  pale,  burft  into 
tears,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  implored  her  fa^ 
ther's  pardon,  declaring,  in  the  moft  fbltmh  man- 
ner, that  flie  never  faw  the  genllenian  before  that 
night;  and  her  meeting  with  him  was  merely  ac- 
cidental. Mr.  Watfon,  however,  did  not  pay 
much  regard  to  what  was  faid  by  his  daughtei"; 
for  he  concluded,  that  they  had  met  together  at 
the  ball,  in  confequence  of  fome  previous  appoint- 
ment. 

He  told  her  he  fliould  forgive  her  for  the  pre- 
fent  offence;  but  if  ever  he  fhould  know  of  her 
being  in  hiis  company  again,  he  would  difpofc  of 
his  fortune  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fhe  fhould  not 
enjoy  any  of  it. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Watfon  received  the  follow- 
ing letter;  the  contents  of  which  had  almofl  driven 
him  to  a  ftate  of  madnefs. 

A  a  '*  Sir, 
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^  Sir, 

^  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  your  daugh- 
ter  by  accident^  laft  night  at  the  ball;  and  muft 
acknowledge  fhe  has  many  more  accomplifhments 
than  ever  I  knew  fell  to  the  fhare  of  one  of  her 
fez;  but  alas!  I  am  writing  to  one  who  I  fear 
will  pay  no  regard  to  my  ftrongeft  arguments. 
Butfurely,  Sir,  you  are  a  rational  creature;  and 
although  my  father  and  you  were  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  have  a  law-fuit,  yet  why  fliould  you  continue 
your  hatred  to  his  fon  ?  If  my  father  ever  did  you 
an  injury^  why  fhould  I  be  blamed  for  it,  feeing 
I  am  innocent  ?  How  much  more  noble  would  it 
he  to  forgive,  than  refent  an  injury:  nor  can  we 
jrepeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in  fincerity,  unlefs  we 
freely  forgive  our  enemies.* 

"  Let  me  beg.  Sir,  that  a  reconciliation  may 
yet  take  place  between  my  father  and  you  ;  that 
you  might  live  like  neighbours;  and  as  a  bond  of 
that  union,  let  your  lovely  daughter  be  mine." 

^^  In  hopes  of  a  favourable  anfwer,  I  am  Sir, 
with  the  utmoft  refped 

"  Your  moft  obedient  Servant, 
**  CHARLES  MELLESS.** 

Had  news  arrived  that  the  Spaniards  had  feized 
his  plantations  in  the  Weft-Indies;  had  all  the 
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uninfured  vcfTels  been  funk,  or  had  the  Gazette 
told  him  that  bis  banker  had  fisiiledi  Mr.  Watfon 
could  not  have  raved  more  like  a  madman  than 
be  did  when  he  received  the  young  gentleman's 
letter.  His  daughter  feeing  him  in  fuch  agitation 
of  mind,  and  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter, 
was  going  to  a(k  him ;  when,  in  the  violence  of 
paffion,  he  ftruck  her  a  terrible  blow  on  the  tem- 
ple, which  brought  her  to  the  ground. 

The  poor  young  lady  fcreamed  out,  and  the 
fervants  ran  to  her  afliftance;  while  her  father 
fiood  trembling  with  the  violence  ofhispaflion* 
The  fervants  told  Emilia,  that  the  letter  came 
from  young  Mr.  Mellefs,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  wonder  that  their  mafter  fhould  be  fo  enraged, 
as  the  parents  had  kept  up  a  continual  hatred  of 
each  other  for  more  than  twelve  years. 

**  Alas !"  faid  Emilia,  and  do  they  expeQ  to  be 
forgiven,  when  they  die?  But  I  am  innocent} 
and  why  fhould  I  fuffer  ?'• 

There  is  nothing  fo  much  ftimulates  love,  as 
oppofition.  When  young  people  of  both  fexes 
are  allowed  to  meet  freely  together,  while  they 
behave  with  decency,  courtfhip  goes  on  more  ra- 
tionally and  fmooth  than  when  the  parents  are 
very  ftri6i  iix  their  orders  for  them  not  to  meeu 
A  a  2        '  Prohibitions 
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Prohibitions  of  this  nature,  without  the  moll: 
juftifiable  reafons,  feldom  end  in  any  thing  good ; 
for  they  put  young  lovers  upon  the  invention  of 
fchemes,  that  otherwife  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  by  them*  Nay,  there  are  many  young 
women,  as  well  as  men,  who  elope  with  lovers,  * 
whom,  had  they  been  allowed  to  meet  in  a  regu- 
lar manner,  they  would  never  have  married;  be- 
caufe  they  would  have  feen  into  their  natqra| 
temper. 

Such  was  the  cafe  with  Mift  Watfon  ;  flie  coul4 
not  bear  to  think^  that  the  young  gentleman  fhould 
be  treated  with  fo  much  indignity,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  that  her  father  and  his  once  had  a  law 
fuic,  and  that  he  had  danced  with  her  at  a  ball. 

When  Mr.  Watfon's  paffion  had  fo  far  fubfid- 
ed,  that  he  was  able  to  hold  a  pen,  he  folded  up 
tlie  young  gentleman's  letter  in  a  cover,  on  the  in-^ 
fide  of  which  he  wrote  the  following,  addreffed  tQ 
old  Mr.  Mellefs. 

**  Sir, 

"  You  will  fee  by  the  inclofed,  what  a 
rafcal  your  fon  is,  to  have  the  impudence  to  fpeak 
to  my  daughter,  or  to  write  letters  to  me.  If  he 
ever  prcfumcs  to  write  to  me  again,  I  fliall  not 
fpare  his  bones,  having  bought  an  exceeding  good 
cudgel  for  that  purpofe.  G.  W- 

As 
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As  pld  Mr.  Mellefs  hated  Mr.  Watfon  as  much 
as  the  latter  did  him,  fo  when  he  faw  the  young 
gentleman's  letter,  he  was  as  much  enraged  againft 
his  fon^  as  the  other  had  been  againft  his  daughter* 
He  told  Charles,  that  he  would  difcard  him  for 
ever  if  he  fpoke  to  the  young  lady  again,  for  he 
was  determined  that  nooe  of  his  family  fliould, 
while  he  lived,  be  conneftcd  with  Mr,  Watfon*s. 

Charles  promifed  fabmiffion  and  obedience; 
but  prortifes  are  more  eafily  made  than  kept,  ef- 
pccially  in  love  affairs.  The  week  after  this  affair 
pf  the  ball,  Mr.  Waifon  was  obliged  to  go  to  FaU 
inouth,  on  account  of  a  fhip  of  his  being  (Iranded 
on  the  coaft  near  that  town  ;  and  he  did  not  return 
in  lefs  than  a  week. 

Charles,  who  had  learned,  by  giving  a  guinea  to 
one  of  the  fervants,  where  MiTsWatfon's  millii.or 
lived,  went  to  the  fhop,  and  left  a  letter  for  tie 
young  lady.  It  was  not  long  before  he  received 
an  anfwer;  and  from  the  contents  he  found,  that 
notwithftanding  all  that  her  father  had  faid,  ycthi^ 
pcrfon  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

By  the  afTiftancc  of  the  very  obliging  milliner, 
the  two  lovers  had  an  interview,  which  was  as  af- 
fcfting  as  could  be  imagined,  efpccially  when  it  is 
confidcrcd  under  what  rcftrainis  they  both  lay. 

But 
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fiut  altbough  they  kept  their  meetings  as  fecret  as 
poffible,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Watfoa 
difcovered  them*  One  of  his  footmen  had  lately 
married  the  cook-maid;  and  the  young  couple  had 
taken  a  public  houfe,  near  to  where  the  milliner 
lived;  fo  that  they  often  faw  Mifs  Watfon  go  in, 
and  Charles  foon  after  her.  They  knew  that  thcfe 
meetings  muft  be  unknown  to  the  old  gentleman; 
and  therefore  the  publican,  in  order  to  procure 
favour  with  his  late  mafter,  who  had  lent  him  mo- 
ney to  buy  the  leafe  of  his  houfe,  went  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Watfon,  who  ordered  his  daughter  to 
be  confined  in  a  clofe  room,  to  which  there  was 
only  one  fmall  window,  looking  into  the  yard  be- 
hind the  houfe. 

As  (he  had  never  known  what  confinement  was 
before,  this  feyerity  threw  her  into  a  fever;  and 
ihough  fhe  recovered  a  little  from  it,  yet  melan^ 
choly  preyed  upon  her  fpirits ;  and  her  phyficians 
told  her  father  that  (he  muft  try  what  effed;  the 
waters  at  Scarborough  would  have  upon  her.  To 
this  her  father  confented,  becaufe  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  young  Mr.  Mellefs  was  gone  over  to 
Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  to  fettle  fome  bufinels  re- 
lating to  a  failure  that  had  happened  there. 

Accordingly,  the  young  lady  was  fent  to  Sear- 
borough,  under  the  care  of  an  aged  female^  a  dif- 
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tant  relation  of  Mr.  Watfon ;  who  had  ftrift  or- 
ders not  to  let  her  fee  any  letters  that  came  to  her, 
unlets  ^rom  him.  But  this  caution  was  needlefs  t 
for  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Scarborough,  as  iht 
was  walking  by  the  fea-fide,  {he  met  young  Mr. 
Mellefs  in  company  with  the  captain  of  a  Dutch 
(hip. 

It  feems^  Charles  had  fettled  his  bufinefs  at  Rot- 
terdam; and^  as  it  was  in  the  fummer  feafbn,  he 
thought  he  could  not  fpend  a  few  weeks  better, 
than  by  vifiting  fome  of  the  moft  noted  curiofities 
in  the  north  of  England.     For  this  purpofe  he 
landed  at  Scarborough,  and  had  only  been  a  few 
hours   on  fhore,  when   he  was  met  by    Emilia* 
Their  mutual  tranfporis  were  fo  fudden,  thjlt  they 
could  fcarce  believe  their  own  eyes;  and,  left  any 
thing  ihould  feparate  them  for  the  future,  they 
fet  off  the  fame  night  for  Scotland,  where  they 
were  married;  and  then  returned  to  Scarborough. 
As  foon  as  Mr.  Watfon  heard  of  his  daughter  s 
marriage,  he  made  his  addrefles  to  a  young  milliner 
of  nineteen,  upon  whom  he  fettled  all  his  fortune; 
and  Mr.  Mellefs  fo  much  refented  the  condud  of 
his  fon,  that  he  made  his  will^  and  cut  him  off  with 
a  ihilling. 

The  young  couple  being  thus  left  destitute,  were 
foon  reduced  to  great  diftrefs ;  and  Emilia^  being 

taken 
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taken  in  labour,  died  together  with  her  child. 
Charles  did  not  long  furvivc  her;  for  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  thoughts  of  Haying  any  longer 
in  England,  he  went  over  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  foon  put  a 
period  to  his  life. 


On  the  VICISSITUDES  of  LIFE. 

IN  life  what  various  fcenes  appear! 
How  differs  every  day  ! 
We  now  the  face  of  comfort  wear, 
To-morrow of  difmay. 

As  light  and  darknefs  each  fucceed. 

So  pleafure  follows  pain, 
Our  fpirits  drooping  while  we  bleed, 

The  brilker  flow  again. 

Winter  and  fummer  have  their  turns. 

Each  vale  its  rifing  hills; 
One  hour  the  raging  fever  burns 

The  next  an  ague  chills. 

A  mind  at  eafe  and  free  from  care 

Can  paradifc  excel. 

But  when  in  trouble  and  defpair, 

A  palace  then  is  bell. 

VIRTUK 
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A  VISION^. 

X II  THEN  filcnt  night  invited  to  reft  aind  re* 
^  ^  pofe^  I  flcpt  in  gentle  (lumber,  but  fancy 
bufied  itfelf  in  an  aerial  ramble :  Methought  X 
was  conveyed  to  an  extenfive  plain  crowded  with 
people^  who  feemed  to  be  in  fearch  of  fomething 
by  their  diligence  ;  I  flood  fome  time  mufing  on 
the  fcene  before  me^  when  there  appeared  a  radi^* 
ant  form  like  the  defcription  of  an  angel,  whiph 
thus  accofted  me:  What  there  thou  fee'ft  is  not 
by  every  one  rightly  underftood ;  my  bufinefs  is 
to  inform  the  curious  enquirer ;  if  thou  wilt  fol* 
low  me,  I  will  unfold  to  thee  the  myfteiy;  I  replir 
ed,  fuch  a  condefcenfion  will  infpire  me  with  gra-^ 
titude  and  thankfulness. 

Direflt  thine  eyes  and  thou  wilt  fee  before  lliee 
on  the  plain  two  paths,  extending  different  ways^ 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  powers  which  influence  their  refpeSive  vo- 
taries ;  the  one  Virtue,  the  other  Vice ;  that  on  the 
left  dire£ls  to  the  temple  of  Vice,  this  on  the  right 
to  the  temple  of  Virtue;  follow  me  and  thou  (halt 
fee  the  manners  of  each.  We  entered  the  gate, 
guarded  by  Innocence  blooming  as  the  morning; 
B  b  a  fevfcrity^ 
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a  fcverity,  mixed  with  fatisfaQion,  appeared  in  her 
countenance;  we  pafled  by/ after  my  guide  had 
refolved  the  neceffary  queftipns.     We  walked  a 
few  fteps  and  came  to  a  noble  pile  ofbuilding,  but 
no  unneceffary  ornaments  to  decorate  it,  the  whole 
plain  but  beautiful ;  we  entered  in  and  faw  a  great 
number  of  boys  and  girls  liftening  to  the  dictates 
6f  a  grave,  elderly  perfon,  who  I  was  informed 
was  Wifdom.     I  flood  fome  time,  with  pleafure, 
to  hear  the  divine  precepts  explained  fo  clearly, 
and  with  fuch  energy  of  language.      We  then 
walked  on  to  another  building,  where  I  faw  fe-^ 
vera!  grave,  elderly  perfons  with  globes  and  other 
mathematical  inftruments  inftruQing  the  young 
men  in  the  fciences  neceflary  to  inform  the  mind 
of  the  ftupendous  works  of  the   Supreme  Being, 
bnd  thereby  teach  them  to  adore  the  Power  that 
made  them ;  When  I  had  fatisfied  my  curiofity,  we 
walked  farther  on.     In  this  part  of  the  path  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  were  bufy  in  walking  up  and 
down  between  that  and  the  next  building.     Me- 
thought  this  part  feemed  expofed  to  the  afiaults  of 
fome  troublefome  perfons  who  mixed  among  the 
crowd :  I  fat  down  on  a  convenient  feat  to  obferve 
their  condu£l;  I  turned  my  eyes  and  faw  walking 
from  the  path  of  Vice  a  beauteous  woman  arrayed 
in  all  the  fplendid  ornaments  that  could  be  of  ufe 
to  attra£k  the  eye;  when  fhe  came  near^  the  young 
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men  cy'd  her  with  pleafure;  fhe  beckoned  and 
looked  languifhing  and  wanton  with  hejr  eyes,  (bme 
followed  her^  overcome  with  her  charms,  others 
turned  away.  Immediately  there  appeared  an  ai^ 
tique  figure,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  Calumny 
with  a  bow  and^  quiver  of  arrows,  which  he  dif- 
charged  at  feveral  youths,  but  Fortitude  fupported, 
and  Truth,  with  her  adamantine  fhield,  covered 
them;  fome  turned  back,  through  fear,  others 
flood  the  trial ;  thofe  that  ftood , were  conduced 
by  Fortitude  to  her  temple,  when  they  entered  I 
could  hear  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  honour  of 
their  courage.  I  faid  to  my  guide,  why  are  fuc)i 
difturbers  fufFered  to  difcompofe  ihefc  virtuous  in 
theirprogrefs;  fhe  replied,  thefc  things  are  fufFered 
to  try  the  faith  of  the  votaries  of  Virtue;  if  they 
fall,  it  {hews  their  infinceriiy  and  want  of  faith. 
We  walked  on  to  the  building  where  Fortitude  re- 
ceived the  bold  in  Virtue;  we  entered  in  and  faw 
a  number  who  had  arrived  thus  far  through  trials 
of  various  kinds;  a  fweet  ferenity  and  home-felt 
joy  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  thofe  men; 
This  was  a  joy  of  Reafon,  accompanied  with  a 
kind  of  celeftial  happinefs,  but  their  work  was  not 
yet  accompli flied,  though  they  fiad  thu^s  far  fought 
the  good  fight.  We  left  them,  and  journeyed  on 
to  the  laft  building,  except  the  temple;  here  we 
found  a  great  number  of  old  men  difqourfing  to- 
B  b  2  gether 
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gether  in  harmony  and  \ovt,  relating  the  circum^ 
ftances  of  their  paft  lives,  and  penning  precepts 
for  the  inftru£lion  of  rifing  youth.  Me-thought 
one  among  them  declared  audibly  thus:  "  We 
have  fought  the  ^ood  fight,  we  have  alfo  finiflied 
our  courfe,  hence  there  is  laid  up  for  us,  a  crown 
immortal  in  the  heavens."  We  left  them,  and  walk- 
ed on  towards  the  magnificent  temple  of  Virtue; 
my  guide  faid  to  me,  forbear  to  approach  too  near 
that  facred  place,  nothing  unholy  can  ever  enter 
there,  thou  art  young  and  unexperienced,  and  have 
many  probations  to  go  through  before  thou  canft 
gain  admittance  there.  The  diftant  view  raviflied 
my  foul  with  its  beauty  and  grandeur;  no  language 
can  paint  the  dazzling  fplendor  thereof. 

My  guide  bid  me  prepare  for  the  fecond  fight; 
methought  we  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  path  of  Vice,  which 
was  guarded  by  Licentioufnefs  in  loofe  attire^ 
when  we  came  near  fhe  looked  a  languifihing  leer» 
and  whifpered  fome  immodeft  words  as  we  pafled 
by;  we  walked  on  a  little  way  and  came  toa  buiK 
ding  which  we  entered  and  found  a  croud  of  little 
l}pys  and  girls,  liftening  to  the  inftru£lions  of  feve- 
ral  mafters  and  miftrefies  who  were  teaching  the 
arts  of  mufic,  dancing,  and  how  to  improve  the 
perfon  by  arts  of  drefs;  fome  were  finding  amo^ 
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Irous  fongs,  fome  frifHing  up  and  down  in  the  dance^ 
Tome  pra&ifing  airs  at  the  glafs  to  prepare  them 
for  future  life.     When  we  had  viewed  thcfc,  we 
walked  on  to  Another  building,  which  appeared 
exquifitely  beautiful;  the  pillars  at  the  entrance 
were  ornamented  with  fculptural  imagery  of  vari- 
ous kinds ;  in  the  infide  of  the  roof  which  was 
lohy,  was  reprefented  in  curious  paintings  the 
amours  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and  Goddefles;  mur 
fie  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  was  the  entertai^p- 
ment  of  thefe  yoiiths  of  both  fexes  who  were  all 
ftriving  which  ihould  raife  the  greateft  paffions*    I 
had  a  fecret  inclination  to  have  (laid  here^  but  my 
guide  called  me  away.    We  walked  on  to  the  next 
building.     In  this  part  of  the  path  many  were 
>'alking  to  rgcoyer  a  \o{\  bloom;  their  counte- 
nances looked  pale  and  emaciated  through  intem- 
perance.    When  wq  entered  the  next  bi^ilding  I 
was  furprized  at  the  change  from  love  to  hatred 
of  one  another,  men  curfing  women  for  their  in- 
fidelity, and  one  another  for  their  treachery  and 
deceit^  fome  finging  fongs  in  honour  of  intempp- 
rance,   fome  ftupid  with  drinking,  fome  raving, 
fome  laughing,  fome  crying  out  through  pains  of 
gouts,  rheumatifms,  fevers  &c.  in  fhort,  it  feemed 
both  an  hofpital  and  bedlam  too.     We  foon  left 
thefe  and  journeyed  on  to  another  building;  here 
W9S  fome  few  0I4  men^  but  thqCe  looked  forrowful 
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and  full  oFpains*  hopes  of  annihilation  and  fear  of 
eternal  torment  agitated  their  minds ;  after  this  I 
faid  to  my  guide,  if  this  is  the  ftate  of  the  vicious, 
certainly  virtue  is  moft  eligible.  We  walked  out 
and  viewed  the  temple  of  vice  at  a  little  diftance, 
vhich  was  grand  on  the  outfide,  but  there  feemed 
an  eternal  difcord  to  reign  amongft  the  inhabitants; 
the  chief  rulers  here  were  pride,  luft,  envy,  malice, 
pain,  grief,  calumny  and  innumerable  others;  the 
works  and  caves  around  feemed  to  echo  to  the  in-* 
ceflant  uproar;  when  the  feeming  found  difturbcd" 
my  fleep,  and  I  awoke^  and  mufed  on  the  odd« 
nefs  of  my  dream. 


AN  INDIAN  ANECDOTE 

Of  a  KING  of  MALACCA. 

OSORIUS,  in  his  hiftory  of  Portugal,  gives 
this  memorable  ftory  ;  that  Alphonfo  Albe<» 
querque  whom  the  King  of  Portugal  had  made 
his  viceroy  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  being  empowered 
to  confiitute  and  appoint  fuch  magiftrates  under 
him  as  ihould  bed  contribute  to  the  eftabliihment 
of  tranquillity  and  commerce^  lirft  of  all,  about 
the  year  1514,  confered  the  title  and  dignity  of 
fupremelndian  governor  or  king  under  him,  upoi^ 

Ninachetuenj 
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Ninacheluen^  venerable  for  his  age,  and  efteeitted 
by  the  people  for  his  wifdom  and  conduft;  but 
in  the  courre  of  time  Albequerque,  being  in- 
duced by  fome  private  reafons  to  transfer  that 
honour  and  dignity  upon  Uterimutaria,  the  petty 
king  of  Campar,  endeavoured  by  all  poffible  per-i 
fuafions  to  bring  Ninachetuen  into  a  temper  of 
tefignation;  and  when  he  found  all  his  arguments 
and  intrigues  ineffedual^  refolved  to  fetch  Uteri* 
mutaria  and  fix  him  by  his  own  authority  in  the 
place  of  Ninachetuen. 

This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  Ninachetuen^ 
not  able  to  bear  the  indignity  of  being  reduced 
to  a  private  ftation,  after  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  reign,  ordered  a  fcalFold  to  be  erefled  upon 
feveral  pillars,  and  to  be  decked  with  rich  tapef- 
try,  ftrewed  with  flowers,  and  fumigated  with  the 
richeft  perfumes.  He  then  drefted  himfelf  in  a 
robe  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  fludded  all  over 
with  precious  ftones,  and  mounted  this  fcaffold, 
under  which  was  a  pile  of  fweet  wood,  well  dif- 
pofed  and  prepared  to  be  lighted. 

Such  an  extraordinary  appearance  attracled 
the  eyes  and.  attention  of  the  whole  place,  from 
whom  the  king  had  fccretcd  his  real  intention; 
to  whom  he  fpoke,  firft  reminding  them  of  the 
fervicei  he  had  performed  for  the  Portuguefe  be- 
fore 
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fore  their  conqueft  of  Malacca;  then  related  what 
he  had  done  for  their  fovereign  iince  their  fettle- 
ment  at  Malacca ;  and  called  them  to  witnefs  his 
brave  adions  for  the  good  of  the  Portuguefe,  and 
his  conftant  attendance  and  faithfulnefs  in  the  ad* 
miniftration  of  juftice  towards  his  countrynien  and 
thofe  concerned. 

He  then  informed  them,  (halt  the  »Portuguefe 
were  come  to  a  refolution^  and  were  then  con- 
triving to  put  it  in  force,  to  depofe  him  from  his 
dignity  and  office,  and  to  raife  another  up  to  hial 
place,  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  fuch  a  defa« 
xnation  of  his  old  age  that  no  man  with  the  lead 
icnfe  of  honour,  could  poffibly  digeft  fuch  aln  in- 
dignity, becaufe  they  deprived  him  of  the  tru(l 
they  had  themfelves  given  him ;  and  they  degrade 
ed  him  of  his  honours,  that  he  might  fpin  out  an 
ignominious  old  age  with  reproach  and  contenipt; 
that  he  had  always  regarded  his  own  life  lefs  than 
his  honour;  and  was  now  refolved  to  put  an  end 
,to  his  life  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  fuU 
ly  his  reputation;  and  therefore  that  he  was  comd 
there  prepared  to  die,  and  in  their  prefence  to 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  rather  than  undergo  the 
a£Front  intended  to  be  put  upon  him. 

With  thefe  words,  the  fire  already  kindled,  an4 
blazing  up,  he  cad  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  it^ 

and 
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and  foon  expiredi  in  the  fight  of  a  (orrowful  and 
amazed  people^  who  lamented  the  miferable  end 
of  fo  good  a  magiftrate^  and  highly  condemned 
the  ungrateful  treatment  he  had  met  with  frcHn  the 
Portuguefe. 


EXTRAORDINARY  RESOLUTION 

OF  A 

GOFERJWR  of  a  FORTRESS. 

THE  bravery  of  a  garrifon  in  the  fortrefs  of 
Merdin  is  fcarcely  to  be  matched  in  hilloryy 
It  fullained  a  feven  years  fiege,  by  the  mighty 
Timurleng  who  lay  before  it,  during  that  time» 
with  his  invincible  army.  To  terrify  the  befieg'd 
and  give  them  an  earnoll  of  his  refolution,  he 
caufed  all  the  old  trees  round  about  the  place  to 
be  cut  down,  and  young  ones  to  be  planted  in 
far  greater  numbers :  declaring  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  would  not  raife  the  fiege,  till  thofe  trees 
Ihould  be  mature  enough  to  bear  fruit :  when  that 
time  came^  he  fent  a  prefent  of  the  fruits  to  the 
Governor  of  the  garrifon;  as  likewife  of  mutton, 
wid)  this  meffage^  that  he  took  pity  on  fo  brave  a 
man,  fearing  left  he  (hould  ftarve  for  want  of  ne- 

ceflaries. 

C  c  '  As 
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Ai  foon  as  the  Governor  had  received  thefe 
prefeots^  turning  to  the  meflenger  he  faid^  *^  go 
tell  thy  mafter,  I  thank  him  for  his  prefents  of 
fruits;  but^  for  the  flefh»  we  (hall  have  no  occafi- 
on  for  ity '  fo  long  as  our  ewes  afford  us  milk 
enough  to  fuftain  the  whole  garrifon:  And  that 
thy  matter  may  be  aflured  we  are  not  in  want  of 
tbat^  I  will  fend  him  a  prefent  of  cbeefes  made  of 
the  fame.*'  Accordingly  he  commanded  four 
^heefes  to  be  delivered  to  the  meflenger ;  which, 
when  Timurleog  faw^^  and  heard  the  words  of  the 
Governor,  he  defpaired  of  reducing  the  place, 
tho'  he  had  laid  before  it  feven  years,  wanting 
only  two  months,  and  fo  raifed  the  (lege  ;  but  had 
he  known  or  underftood  what  fort  of  cheefes  thefe 
were,  he  would  no  doubt  not  have  done  fo :  for 
they  were  made  of  the  milk  of  bitches,  and  were 
the  very  lafl  fuftenance  the  garrifon  had,  except 
the  fleih  itfelf  of  thofe  animals. 


How  much  better  Money  is  employed  iti  Cba^ 
^  rity,  than  the  Indulgence  of  our  appetites, 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN   AN 

EASTERN    TALE. 

ACCHOR  and  Efreff,  two  youths,  begged 
of  the  Dervifc  Morat  their  tutor,  who  was  a 

fecr. 
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icer»  and  bte{r4ed  by  Mahomet  with  the  knoi^ledge 
of  future  events,  to  permit  them  to  vifit  the  curh^ 
fities  of  Aleppo^  to  which  ptace  they  were  bdt 
lately  come  for  the  advantage  of  the  wife  and  holy 
man's  inftru&ions,  and  who  had  undertaken  their 
education :  he  gave  each  of  them  a  few  afpers  on 
going  forth  to  expend  on  whatever  their  inclina* 
tions  prompted  to;  and  on. their  return  he  enquU 
red  how  they  had  difpofed  of  their  money.  I  laid 
Zacchor  caft  my  eyes  on  the  fintft  dates  Syria 
ever  produced;  laid  out  my  afpers,  and  indulged 
in  what  perhapsl  fhall  never  meet  with  again. 
And  I  faid  EfrefF,  met  a  poor  helplefs  wretch  with 
an  infant  at  her  bread,  whofe  cries  pierced  my 
foul,  fixe  was  reduced  to  the  very  utmoft  extre- 
mity; the  angel  of  death  feemed  to  glare  forth  at 
ber  eyes,  and  ihe  had  fcarce  Itrength  left  to  beg 
that  afliftance  my  heart  yearned  to  give  her  and 
which  our  prophet  commands  all  MufTulmen  lo 
beftow  on  mifery  like  her's.  She  had  my  afpers, 
and  I  grieved  1  had  not  more  to  beftow.  The 
money,  faid  Morat  to  Zacchor,  which  you  Ex- 
changed for  the  dates  will  in  a  few  hours  be  con- 
verted into  the  moft  odious  of  fubftances, — mere 
excrement;  but  AfrefF,  faid  he,  turning  to  the 
other,  befides  the  pleafure  you  muft  enjoy  when- 
ever you  reded  on  what  you  have  done,  know 
that  your  well  beftowed  afpers  will  produce 
C  c  2  a 
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a  never  fading  frait,  and  contributo4o  yoarbappi* 
nefs^  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come; 
and  moreover  know  that  the  infant  whofe  life  yoa 
faved^  and  who  without  your  affiftance  muft  with 
its  mother  have  perifhed,  will  (fo  heaven  has  de- 
creed) live  to  repay  your  goodnefs  by  (aving  your 
life  many  years  hence,  and  refcuing  you  from  the 
moft  imminent  danger. 


ANECDOTj: 

OF    , 

KIJ^  yjimS  Oe  FIRST. 


OMCE  whco  the  King  was  faiiiittii|^  be  heif^ 
diree  labouring  nen  coonplainiog  heatfly^ 
irf  the  King's  making  fo  many  poor  Scots  great 
men.  The  King  (bowing  himfeif,  afked,  what 
bud  been  the  fubjed  of  their  converlatton.  Upon 
VM<A>  jiid^ng  the  King  had  overheard  them, 
4i^&U  M  their  knees  entreating  his  pardon* 
Tbe  King  drawing  bis  (word,  commanded  them 
ID  idf;  htm  their  names,  and  they  with  trembling 
voicet  expeding  nothing  lefs  than  immediate  death, 
i[fpli0d,  John,  Thomas,  and  William,  upon  whicb 
the  Ki^  fkmrilhtng  bii  fwordover  their  beads, 

crie4 
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cried  with  an  audible  voice,  *'  Rife  up  Sir  John, 
Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  William/*  and  then  addedj^ 
••  by  my  Saul  men,  there  are  not  three  poorer 
linights  in  aw  Scotland/* 


THOUGHTS  on  the  CREATIOJ^. 

TO  eyesof  (lefli  tho*  Gon  reniained conceal*!^ 
To  eytu  of  faith  how  glorioufly  reveal'd  t 
What  fliining  witnefles  cpoud  all  around ! 
itofiirbr  nidi,  fea,  or  fpetk  ye  Heavens  profound, 
Whit  Ann,  UMiamber^d  orbs  can  you  fufpend  ? 
Wtm)ia«iMiilendtni  nighr,.tt^  veil  extend? 
What  mighty  whatmajefty,  the  Heavens  declare! 
How  fuH  doafefs'd  the  great  Creator  there! 
O  Heavetis^  whom  thoufand  worlds  and  wonders 

fill, 
Yet  coft  your  Author  only  once  to  will. 
He  fpdnkles  light  in  the  vaft  dome  of  Sky 
As  in  our  field  he  makes  the  duft  to  fly, 
O  thou  by  morn  announced  refulgent  flame. 
Still  brightly  new,  yet  beaming  ftill  the  fatoe ; 
What  brings  thee  from  the  bofom  of  the  main. 
To  chear  us  with  thy  genial  rays  again. 
Each  day  I  look  for,  and  thou  com'ft  each  day  | 
*Tis  God  that  calls  thee^  thou  bis  voice  obey. 

What 
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What  croud  of  obje£ls  does  the  eye  unitel 
What  fcatter'd  rays  concenter  in  the  fight! 
The  flexile  piQure  paints  all  objeds  plain, 
And  ftrikes  a  nerve  that  bears  it  to  the  brain. 
Heaven!  what  frail  texture!  what  fine  fibres  meet! 
Yet  here  my  memory  ere&s  her  feat  ( 
Repofits  in  this  precious  magazine, 
Whate'er,iiy  ears  have  heard,  my  eyes  have  feen; 
Remits  a  will,  refumes  what  went  before. 
Here  keeps  my  treafures,  faithful  to  reftore. 
Thofe  fubUe  fpirits,  there  as  ai  a  goal. 
Await  the  fignal  of  their  queen  my  foul. 
'Tis  given;  they  fly;  and  fwift  thro' all  my  fraQie 
Thofe  docile  minifters  diffufe  their  flame. 
Scarce  have  I  fpoke,  when  lo !  they  all  (land  by : 
Ye  unfcen  fubjefts  which  way  did  you  fly? 
Who  bids  my  blood  with  wholefome  ardour  flow. 
Which  gives  my  frame  with  proper  warmth  to  glow  ? 
Its  motions  equally  my  heart  impel, 
It  forms  its  liquor  in  that  central  cell; 
It  comes  and  warms  me  with  its  rapid  courfe^ 
Retraces  then  more  cool  and  calm  its  Iburce ; 
And  (lill  exhaufting  it  is  ftill  fupply'd; 
The  ports  of  its  canals  (land  ever  wide, 
AfFarding  to  its  flow  a  free  accefs: 
But  with  oppos'd  barriers  deny  regrefs. 
Are  thefe  wife  laws  fupported  by  my  choice  ? 
Or  to  their  fanQion  did  I  give  my  voice?. 

I 
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I  hardly  know  them.    By  attentive  <^are 
I  learn  the  order  and  the  wifdom  there. 
This  order  found,  the  Author  let  us  own: 
Without  a  law-giver^  werd  laws  e'er  known. 


A  Pidlure  of  True  Religion. 

THE  Religion  which  the  divine  Author  of  it 
taught^  is  far  from  banifliing  harmlefs  mirth^ 
it  rather  gives  a  wider  fcope,  and  livelier  relifli  of 
it ;  it  lets  in  upon  every  ingenuous  breafl  folid 
peace,  manly  joy,  and  rationdl  complacency :  it 
lays  no  reftraint  upon  the  little  flights  and  fallies 
of  wit,  or  the  fportive  turns  of  humour  and  fancy ; 
all  it  pretends  to^  is  to  mark  out  the  juft  meafures 
and  boundaries  of  fobriety  and  decorum,  and  to 
eftablifh  a  tafte  in  all  kinds  of  them.  It  is  not  for 
extinguifliing  our  paffions^  but  allows  and  even 
approves  the  free  indulgence  and  gratification  of 
natural  appetites,  within  the  facred  verge  of  reafon, 
.  temperance  and  difcretion.  In  religious  exercife, 
it  enjoins  not  lengthened  forms,  wearifome  rituals, 
or  unnatural  fervours :  but  only  fuch  a  due  fre-* 
quency,  meafure,  and  temper  in  our  external  de- 
votions as  may  bed  fuit  the  purpofes  of  inward 
reverence  and  rational  piety.     What  the. Roman 

poet. 
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Poet  faid  of  Virtue,  holds  equally  good  of  religton, 
which  is  nothing  elfe,  but  Virtue  inforced  and  hn- 
proved;  that  it  confifts  in  fleering  a  middle  courfc 
between  two  oppofite  and  equal  extremes. 


THOUGHTS  ON  POVERTY. 

THERE'S  not  an  evil  that  we  fly 
So  much  as  dreaded  Poverty ; 
And  yet  I  think  it  no  difdain 
To  be  an  honed  homely  fwain  ;— 
•Tis  true,  fome  void  of  thought  or  sense 
Live  carelefs  of  their  vaft  expence. 
Mind  only  what  regards  their  eafe  ; 
Their  paffions  gratify,  and  pleafe; 
Yet  midft  their  thoufands,  who  can  fay, 
*^  How  bleft  am  I  each  circling  day  ?*• 
Since  every  kin4  of  troubles  founds 
Where'er  luxurious  feafts  abound. 
And  always  something  to  alloy 
This  wanton  mirth  and  feeming  joy  : 
Content^  that  fweet  foreufte  of  Heaven^  ^ 
Is  to  the  peafant  oftener  gtv^n ; 
Tis  this  (difpelling  future  fear)' 
Creates  a  funfhine  thro'  the  year ; 
No  anxious  cares—  thofe  foes  proteft 
To  peace  of  mind,  diftrad  his  breaft; 

Pleas'd 
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Pleased  vith  a  calm  fecure  retreat 

He  wants  not  riches  to  be  great; 

Has  ho  ambitious  fch^me  in  view 

The  road  of  bonoar  to  purfue ; 

But,  far  from  noife  and  hated  ftrife 

Enjoys  the  purer  fwects  of  life ; 

Ev'n  thus  fome  verdant  plant  I  fee 

(As  growing  near  a  friendly  tree) 

From  adverfe  ftorras  is  fhelter'd  quite^ 

And  all  the  dreary  blafts  of  night; 

Whilft  tdw'ring  fir-trees  oft  are  bettt 

And  thro'  their  greatnefs  fplit  and  rent; 

Let  Poverty  none  then!  defpife ; 

What  each  has  got  let  that  fuffice, 

And  of  true  riches  all  have  ftore; 

What  would  we  have?  what  want  We  more? 


A  REMARKABLE 

STORY    OF    A    NUlf^: 

In  a  Letter  from  a  Lady  at  PaHis,  to  ber 
Friend  in  London. 


I 


My  Diar  Miranda^ 

AM  forry  to  find  by  your's,  that  you  imagine 

the  fhort  time  I  have  been  in  Franc$  has  made 

D  d'  mc 
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oe  csafe  to  be  aa  Emgii^  vomaui,  or  that  any 
aaacnnBcofi  kere  can  nsike  me  forget  the  more 
■apTral  cues  I  Ittre  co  die  oounuy  which  gave 
SK  bodL  I  can  da  jufiice  to  the  plcafures  of 
ikb  pUce»  vidmu  loving  them  beyond  thofe  I 
St  home^  and  am  not  fo  enchanted  with  the 
of  Vitnmlks  or  Ftmisinbkau,  as  not 
;  to  wifr  myfelf  with  you,  wandering  in 
ibc  ddi^bdU  Andes  of  dear  Windsor  Forest. — 
Tbat  caiiofitT^  kovcYcr,  which  brought  me  hi* 
daer,  iadizxs  me  to  ftay  till  I  have  feen  every 
thing  woithT  tiie  obfenration  of  a  traveller^  and  I 
ftoald  be  glad  to  atone  for  that  abfence  you  fo 
kindly  regret,  bjF  bidifially  communicating  to  you 
all  the  occurreaces  wUdi  my  fituation  makes  me 
acquainted  with,  fbch  of  them,  at  leaft^  as  appear 
to  me  to  have  any  claim  to  your  attention. 

The  following  adventure,  which  I  believe,  you 
will  think  as  odd  a  one  as  any  you  have  ever  met 
with  in  Romance;  but  I  can  aflure,  from  the 
teftimony  of  my  own  eyes,  it  is  a  faft  which  hap- 
pened but  a  few  days  paft. 

It  is  the  mifcaUed  policy,  and  I  think  cruel  cuf- 
tom  of  this  country,  that  when  a  perfon  of  condition 
has  a  greater  number  of  daughters  than  his  fortune 
wiil  allow  him  to  portion  off  according  to  their 
,  he  forces  the  younger,  or  the  lead  favourite. 
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into  a  convent,  rather  than  fufFer  the  dignity  of  his 
family  to  be  demeaned  by  an  ignoble  marriage. 
— By  the  laws  of  the  church,  it  is  true  no  woman 
can  be  compelled  to  take  the  veil ;  and  after  the 
year  of  probation,  the  queftion  fs  always  afked  in 
the  mod  folemn  manner  by  the  bifhop;  but  wh^h 
once  a  poor  young  creature  is  carried  within  tholfe 
fatal  walls,  there  are  fo  many  infinuations  on  the 
one  fide,  from  the  abbefs  and  Sifter-hood,  and  f6 
many  threats  on  the  other,  from  the  parents  an& 
kindred,  that  few  have  had  the  courage  to  teftify 
their  diflike. 

One  of  thefe  intended  viQims  to  pride  and  of- 
tentation,  I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  at 
the  grate  of  the  Si.  Augujlinc  monaftery,  behind 
which  ihc  frequently  appeared  with  fomeofthc 
nuns,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced.  She  was 
extremely  pretty,  and  her  age  did  not  exceed  feven- 
teen,  but  Ihe  had  an  air  of  deje£lion  in  her  face» 
which  (hewed  how  little  (he  was  fatisfied  with  the 
iot  affigned  her. — She  had,  it  feems  beiides,  a  na- 
tural aver(ion  to  a  monaftic  life,  the  moft  tender 
attachment  to  this  world: — She  loved  a  young 
gentleman,  by  whom  as  the  fequel  wHI. prove,  Ibe 
was  no  lefs  ardently  beloved. — The  ftory  of  their 
mutual  paffion  was  no  fecret. — I  heard  it  from  as 
many  as  had  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  either  of 
D  d  2  them^ 
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thero^  and  every  one  compaffionated  the  cruel 
and  eternal  reparation  which  mud  Ihordy  be  be- 
tween them. 

But  of  what  fervice  is  pity,  wjtbout  the  power 
of  helping. — The  parents  of  the  young  lady  were 
inexorable. — Her  year  of  noviceOiip  was  now  ex- 
pired, and  the  faul  day  appointed  to  tear  her  for 
ever  from  all  her  hopcs^  and  every  enjoyment  of 
^fe  and  love. 

As  I  had  never  feen  the  ceremony  of  initiation^ 
and  had  been  told  much  of  it,  I  was  very  defirous 
of  being  prefent  at  this,  and  no  fooner  gave  a  hint 
of  my  inclination,  than  a  gentleman  and  his  lady, 
from  whom  I  have  received  many  fignal  favours 
Qnce  my  arrival^  offered  to  accompany  and  place 
me  where  no  part  of  the  folemnity  (hould  efcape 
iny  fight. 

Accordingly  we  went,  and  had  not  long  attend-. 
cd.  before  we  faw  the  intended  nun  appear^  led 
between  her  father  and  another  grave  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  the  next  of  kin  and  followed  by  a 
vaft  number  of  both  fexes. — She  was  habited  ex- 
^ttemely  rich.  Her  head,  ftomacher,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  her  gown^  fparkled  with  jewels,  and  feem- 
ed  rather  to  befpeak  the  magnificence  of  a  bride; 
than  of  one  who  was  going  to  be  fecluded  forever 

from 
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from  the  world.  My  obliging  guides,  however, 
anformed  me  this  was  always  the  cuftom,  but  thai 
the  inftant  of  her  admiffion,  (he  would  be  difrobe^ 
of  all  this  (late. 

The  fplcndor  in  which  fhe  appeared,  on  fo  fad 
an  occafion,  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  beautifql 
lines  which  Mr.  Philips  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Andromache : 

Thus  the  gay  viBim^  withfrejh  garlands  crown* d^ 
Pleas' d  with  the  sacred  fife's  enlivening  sounds 
Through  gazing  crouds^  in  solemn  Jlates  proceeds  ; 
^nd,  drefs'd  in  fatal  pomp,  magnificently  bleeds* 

For  I  muft  own,  that  without  any  of  thefe  ten- 
der emotions  fhe  was  pofTefled  of,  I  look  on  a  mo- 
nadic life  as  a  total  privation  of  all  the  purpofes  qf 
our  being.~Our  talents  were  defigned  for  aftion, 
and  are  not  only  relative  to  our  own  wants,  but  to 
the  good  of  focial  life.  Each  individual,  is  in  foiq^ 
fenfe,  related  to  the  community  in  general,  as  each 
member  is  to  the  body.  Their  mutual  good  ofl&- 
ces  conftitute  the  public  welfare.  It  is  there- 
fore a  fpccies  of  murder  to  inclofe  within  the  pri- 
fon  of  monadic  walls,  a  life  which  might  have 
been  valuable  to  fociety;  for  whoever  enters  into 
it  is^  in  a  natural  fenfe,'as  effeflually  buried,  as  if 
depofited  in  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten. 
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rBut  as^by  what  I  have  been  told  of  her,  I  thought 
i  bad  reafon  to  guefs  at  the  (ituation  of  her  hearty 
I  was  beyond  meafure  furprifed  to  find»  inftead  of 
that  diflra6lion^  that  melancholy  gloom^  I  expe£led 
Jn  her  countenance,  a  look  more  lively  than  I  had 
ever  feen  her  put  on. — Her  pace  indeed  was  even, 
and  compofed,  befitting  the  folemnity  of  the  pro- 
cellion,  but  her  eyes  darted  the  mod  fprightly  rays, 
while  Ihe  continually  turned  her  head  from  fide  to 
fide,  as  willing  no  one  of  that  numerous  affembly 
Ihould  be  unnoticed  by  hen — The  fliort  refle6iion 
^  had  time  to  make  on  her  behaviour,  rendered 
me  incapable  of  believing  her  heart  was  engaged^ 
^i  lead  fo  deeply,  as  had  b^en  reprefented  to  me; 
for  it  did  not  enter  fnto  my  head,  that  a  perfon  of 
fae:r  years,  and  fo  extravagantly  in  love,  could  have 
cither  real  fortitude  enough  to  make  the  cruel  fa- 
crifice  ihe  was  about  to  do,  without  the  greateft 
and'moft  vifible  emotions,  or  artifice  enough  to 
difguife  the  anguifh  of  her  foul,  were  it,  in  any 
tncafure,  proportionable  ^p  what  the  world  ima- 
gined. 

As  I  had  been  told  the  form  obferved  in  admit- 
;ting  a  young  nun,  I  was  not  a  Httle  impatient  to. 
fee  how  (he  would  go  through  this  laft  fcene  of 
her  part.  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  equally  fo^  and 
I  will  not  keep  you  in  fufpenfe.    She  kaocked  a^ 
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the  gate  of  the  convent^  with  the  intrepidity  (ke 
had  approached  it.  The  bifhop  appeared^  and 
alked  what  was  her  demand  ?  To  which,  it  feeim^ 
(he  (hould  have  anfwered.  To  be  admitted  within 
these  sacred  walls^  and  thai  heaven  will  accept  mf 
vows  of  everlasting  chastity. —  But  my  dear  Miran^ 
da,  fhe  had  prepared  a  fpeech  of  a  far  different 
nature,  and  putting  one  knee  to  the  earth,  and  at 
the  fame  time  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  weU« 
made  agreeable  young  gentleman,  who  had  pref^ 
fed  through  the  crowd  till  he  got  clofe  to  ber^ 
My  lordj  faid  fhe,  /  demand  this  gentleman  Jor  m^ 
husband,  to  whom  I  have  been  long  since  engaged  h^ 
the  most  solemn  promises,  and  from  whom  death  only 
shall  divide  me. 

Never  was  any  confternation  greater,  than  which 
appeared  in  the  faces  of  all  prefent. — The  bifhop 
frowned. — The  father  of  the  young  lady,  and  fome 
other  of  the  kindred,  endeavoured  to  force  her 
from  her  lover;  but  their  hands  were  too  clofely 
locked  to  be  eafily  unrivretted,  and  fix  or  fevea 
gentlemen,  who  till  now  had  feemed  difinterefted 
fpe£lators  of  the  fhow,  but  were  in  the  plot,  came 
that  inflant  up,  and  each  laying  his  hand  upon  bb 
fword,  faid.  If  perfuafion  was  inefFeSual,  they- 
were  prepared  to  do  juflice  to  their  friend,  who 
was  betrothed  to  the  lady  they  would  compel  to 
be  a  nun.  On 
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On  this^  the  bifiiop  took  the  old  gentleman 
afide,  and  as  I  have  been  fince  informed,  remon- 
flrated  to  him  that  as  no  convent  either  would,  or 
could,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  pre- 
tend to  receive  her  after  this  public  declaration 
of  her  pre-engagement,  the  moft  prudent  way 
would  be  to  give  his  confent  to  what  would  doubu 
lefs  be  confummated  without  it,  perhaps  in  a  lefs 
honourable  way. —  The  reft  of  the  kindred  were 
afterwards  confulted,  and  after  a  fhort  whifper 
among  themfelves,  they  turned  to  the  young  lady, 
who  was  now  encircled  by  the  friends  of  her  lov- 
er, and  the  father  faid,  that  though  ihe  had  taken 
a  ftep  fo  contrary  to  his  intentions,  and  the  duty 
flie  owed  him,  yet  he  would  no  longer  oppofe 
her  inclinations. — 

On  which  the  fame  bifhop,  who  was  to  have  re- 
ceived her  vows  of  celibacy,  performed  the  ce- 
remony of  her  nuptials,  to  the  infinite  fatisfaflion 
of  the  whole  affembly,  who  loudly  exprcfled  their 
approbation  of  the  condu£t  both  had  (hewn,  arid 
doubted  whether  the  courage  of  the  bride,  or  the 
conftancy  and  ingenuity  of  the  bridegroom  were 
moft  to  be  commended. — For  my  part,  as  little 
compaflion  as  you  think  I  have  for  the  woes  of 
love,  I  was  fo  much  afFefted  with  thofe  (he  had 
laboured  under,  that  I  was  infinitely  rejoiced  to 

fee  fo  happy  a  period  put  to  them. 
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A     N 

ESSAY  on  DISCRETION- 

DISCRETION  does  not  only  (hew  iifelf  iri 
words,  but  in  all  the  circumftances  of  a£lion; 
and  is  like  an  under-agent  of  Providence,  to  guide 
and  dired  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
There  are  many  more  fliining  qualities  in  the 
inind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  fo  ufeful  as  diTcre- 
lion;  it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the 
teft,  which  fets  them  at  work  in  jiheir  proper  tiroes 
and  places,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of 
the  perfon  who  js  pofleffed  of  them.  Without  it 
learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence:  Vir- 
tue itfelf  looks  like  weaknefs;  the  beft  parts  only 
qualify  a  man  to  be  more  fprightly  in  error,  and 
aftive  to  his  own  prejudice.  Nor  does  difcretion 
only  make  a  man  the  matter  of  his  own  parts,  but 
of  other  men's.  The  difcreet  man  finds  out  the 
talems  of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  and  knows  how 
to  apply  them  to  proper  ufes.  Accordingly  if  we 
Ibok  into  particular  communities  and  divifions  of 
men,  we  may  obferve  that  it  is  the  difcreet  man, 
not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who 
guides  the  converfation,  and  gtves  meafures  to  the 
fociety.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of 
difcretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  ftrong 
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and  blind^  endued  with  an  irrefiftible  force,  which 
for  want  of  fight  is  of  no  ufe  to  him.  Though  a 
man  has  all  other  perfections,  and  want3  difcretion^ 
he  will  be  of  no  great  confequence  in  the  world; 
but  if  he  has  this  fingle  talent  in  perfe6lion,  an(l 
but  a  common  fliare  in  others,  he  may  do  what  he 
pleafes  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life.  As  difcre- 
tion  is  the  mod  ufeful  talent  a  man  can  be  matter 
of)  fo  Cunning  is  the  accompliftiment  of  little 
minds.  Difcretion  points  out  the  nobleft  ends  to 
us/ and  purfues  the  moft  proper  and  laudable  me- 
thods of  attaining  them :  Cunning  has  only  private 
felfifh  aims^  and  (licks  at  nothing  which  may  make 
them  fucceed.  Difcretion  has  large  and  exten- 
ded views,  and  like  a  well  formed  eye,  commands 
a  whole  horizon:  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  fhort  fight- 
ednefs,  that  difcovers  the  minuteft  objefts  which 
are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  difcern  things 
at  a  diftance.  Difcretion,  the  more  it  is  difcover-^ 
ed,  gives  a  greater  authority  to  the  perfon  who 
poflefles  it:  Cunning  when  it  is  once  dete£ied,  lo- 
fes  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bring- 
ing about  even  thofe  events  which  he  might  have 
done,  had  he  paflcd  only  for  a  plain  man*  Difcre- 
tion is  the  perfeQion  of  reafon,  and  a  guide  to  us 
in  all  the  duties  of  life;  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  in« 
ftin£l  that  only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  in-^ 
tercft  and  welfare*     Difcretion  is  only  found  in 

men 
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men  orftrbngfehfeaiidgood  underftiainding:  Cun- 
ning is  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  ihemfelves, 
and  in  perfons  who  are  but  the  feweft  that  re- 
moves from  them.  In  fhort  cunning  is  only  the 
mimick  of  difcretion,  and  may  pafs  upon  wealc 
men,  in  the  fame  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mif- 
taken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wifdom.  The  caft 
of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  difcreet  man,  makes 
him  look  forward  to  futurity,  and  confider  whiat 
will  be  his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as 
well  as  what  is  at  prefent.  He  knows  that  tlife 
mifery  or  happinefs  which  are  referved  for  hith  in 
another  world,  lofe  nothing  of  (heir  reality  by  be- 
ing placed  at  fo  great  a  diflance  from  him.  The 
objefts  do  not  appear  little  tb  him  becaufe  thty 
are  remote.  He  confiders  thdt  thofe  pleafures  and 
pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity,  approach  nearer 
to  him  eiffery  moment,  and  will  be  prefent  with 
him  in  their  f  till  weight  and  meafure,  as  much  as 
thofe  pains  and  pleafures  which  he  feels  at  this  ve- 
ry inftant.  For  this  reafon  he  is  careful  to  fectlrc 
to  himfelf  that  which  is  thfc  proper  happinefs  of 
his  natuf^e,  and  the  ultimate  dcfign  of  his  being. 
He  carrier  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  a6lion^ 
and  confiders  the  moft  diftant  as  well  as  the  moft 
imtriediate  fcffefts  of  it.  He  fuperfedes  every  lit- 
tle profpeft  of  gain  and  advantage  which  offers  it- 
fclf  here,  if  hi^  does  not  find  it  confident  with  his 
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vi^ws  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word^  his  hopes  are 
full  of  immortality,  bis  fcbemes  are  large  and  glo- 
rious^ and  bis  condud  fuiuble  to  one  who  knows 
bis  true  interefi,  and  bow  to  purfue  it  by  proper 
fnethods. 


"I 


HUMANITY. 

AH  me !  bow  little  knows  the  human  heart. 
The  pleafing  uQl  of  foft'ning  others  wpe;^ 
Strangers  to  joys  that  pity  can  ipipart, 

And  tears  fweet  fympatby  can  teach  to  flow^ 
Jf  e'er,  I've  mourn'd  my  humble,  lowly  ftate, 

If  e'er  I've  bow'd  my  knee  at  Fortune's  fhrinqi 
Jf  e'er  a  wifh  efcap'd  me  to  be  great, 

The  fervent  pray'r.  Humanity  was  thin^* 
J^erifh  that  man  who  bears  the  piteoqs  tale, 

Unmov'd,  to  whom  the  heart  felt  gloWB  pnknowni 
pn  whom  the  widow's  plaints  could  ne'er  prevail. 

Nor  make  the  injur'd  wretch's  caufe  bis  own. 
JIow  little  knows  he  the  exlatic  joy. 

The  thrilling  blifs  of  chearing  wan  defpair^ 
How  little  knows  (he  pleafing,  warm  employ, 

That  calls  the  grateful  tribute  of  a  tear. 
^I'he  fplendid  dome,  the  vaulted  roof  to  rear. 

The  glare  of  pride  &  pomp,  be  grandeur  thine. 
To  wipe  from  mis'ry's  eye  the  wailing  tear. 

And  (poihf  the  opprefs'd  orphan's  woes  h«  mine* 

Be't 
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Bc't  mine  the  blufli  of  modeft  worth  to  fpar^^ 

To  change  to  fmiles  afflidion's  rifing  figh, 
The  kindVed  warmth  of  charity  to  (hare. 

Till  joy  (hall  fparkle  from  the  tear-fiU'd  eyc^ 
Can  the  loud  laugh,  the  mirth  infpiring  bowl, 

The  dance  or  choral  fong,  or  jocund  glee, 
Affeft  the  glowing,  fympathizing  foul? 

Or  warm  the  breaft|  Humanity,  like  thee* 
The  pallid  coward's  heart  thou  fcorn'ft  to  bear. 

Thy  feat!s  the  generous  bofom  of  the  brave, 
The  fame  bold  warmth  that  bids  the  gallant  dare» 

Bid^  him  the  trembling,  proftrate  vidim  (ave. 
Not  all  ihp  laurels  on  Great  Caefar's  brow 

Not  all  the  honour  Rome  to  pay  him  ftrovc, 
pould  fuch  a  glorious,  deathlefs  meed  beftow 

As  the  fair  wreath  that  meek-ey'd  Mercy  wove. 
Shall  murderous  conqueft  point  the  path  to  fame? 

Shall  fcqnes  of  ravage  ftill  employ  the  mufe? 
.And  fhall  not  tender  mercy  have  her  claim? 

The  palm  to  her  (hall  ftill  the  fong  refufe  ? 
Ah  no !  the  prowefs  of  the  hero's  fword. 

(When  but  to  rapine  and  to  wafte  confin'd) 
Thefhouts  of  triumph  can  no  name  afford, 

No  title  like  The  Father  of  Mankind. 
young  Ammon's  or  the  Swedifli  Charles's  fame, 

May  win  the  wonder  of  the  unthinking  crowd 
But  reafon's  fober  voice  (hall  ftill  proclaim, 

\  The  pa^hs  to  glory  are  not  wet  with  blood.* 

To 
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To  purge  an  impious,  bold,  oflfending  race. 

The  ftagnate,  poifon-breeding  air  to  cleatife, 
Th'  indignant  father  bids  his  wrath  take  plaCe 

A  conqVer  now,  and  now  a  whirlwind  fends. 
Relenting  then,  he  bids  the  ftorms  affwage. 

And  lo!  a  Titus  or  a  Brunswick  reigns: 
Juftice  and  mercy  blefs  the  happy  age. 

And  peace  and  plenty  chcar  the  fmiling  plains. 


Frolicks  Unlawful  becaufe  Dangerous. 
A  FATAL  ONE  RELATED. 

DURING  the  hard  froft  in  the  year  174O,  fotfr 
yoaftg  gentlemen  of  confiderable  rank,  rode 
into  art  inn,  near  cmt  of  the  principal  avenues  to 
London,  at  Eleven  o'Clock  at  Night  witbdut  any 
attendant ;  and  having  exj^reffed  uncommon  ton- 
cern  about  their  horfes;  and  overlooked  the  pro- 
viGon  that  was  made  for  them,  called  for  a  room; 
ordering  wine  and  tobacco  to  be  bropght  in,  and 
declaring,  that  as  they  were  to  fef  oat  Very  eirrly 
in  the  morning,  h  was  not  worth  white  to  g6  to 
bed.  Before  the  wafter  returned^  each  of  lhe6i 
had  laid  a  pocket  piftol  upon  th*  table,  which 
when  he  entered  they  appeared  to  be  very  folicl- 
toDs  to  conceal,  and  (hewed  fottle  t(thh&on  at 

the 
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tfce  furprize:  they  perceived  with  great  fatitfafison, 
that  the  fellow  was  alarmed  at  his  difcovery;  and 
having  upon  various  pretences  callid  him  often. 
int,o  the  room,  one  of  them  contrived  to  pull  out 
%  QliJk  with  his  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  ofa 
horfeman's  coat ;  they  difcourfed  in  dark  and  am- 
higuous  terras^  affeEed  a  bufy  and  anxious  cin- 
QUPifpeQion^  urged  the  man  often  to  drink,  and^ 
fb^med  defirous  to  render  him  fubfervient  to  fome- 
purpofe  which  they  were  unwilling  to  difcover; 
they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good  will,  byr 
extravagant  commendation  of  his  dexterity  and^ 
diligence,  and  encouraged  him  to  familarity,  by 
afking  him  many  queftions;  he  was  however^  ftiU 
cautious,  and  referved;  one  of  them,  therefore, 
pretending  to  have  known  his  mother,  put  a  crown 
into  his  hand,  and  foon  after  took  an  opportunity 
to  afk  him  at  what  hour  a  (la ge  coach,  the  paifenger 
gf  which  they  intended  to  kum-bug^  fet  out  in  the 
morning,  whether  it  was  full,  and  if  it  was  attended 
by  a  guard. 

The  man  was  now  confirmed  in  his  fufpicions: 
and  though  he  had  accepted  the  bribe,  refolved, 
to  difcoverthe  fecrct:  having  evaded  the  queftions 
with  as  much  art  as  he  could,  he  went  to  his  mafter 
Mr.  Spiggot,  who  was  then  in  bed,  and  acquainted 
him  with  what  he  had  obferved. 

Mn 
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Mr.  Spiggot  immediately  got  up,  and  held  a 
confultation  with  his  wife  what  was  to  be  done. 
She  advifed  him  immediately  to  fend  for  a  confta- 
ble  with  proper  afliftants  and  fecure  them ;  but  he 
confidered,  that  as  this  would  probably  prevent  a 
robbery,  it  would  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity 
to  gain  a  very  confiderable  fum,  which  he  would 
become  intitled  to  upon  their  conviftion,  if  he 
could  apprehend  them  after  the  fa 61;  he,  there- 
fore very  prudently  called  up  four  or  five  of  the 
oftlers  that  belonged  to  the  yard,  and  having  com- 
municated his  fufpicions  and  defign,  engaged  them 
to  enlift  under  his  command,  as  an  efcort  to  the 
coach,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  highway- 
men as  he  fhould  dire£t. 

But  the  hoft  alfo  wifely  confidering,  that  this 
expedition  would  be  attended  with  certain  ex- 
pence,  acquainted  the  paflengers  with  their  dan- 
ger^ and  propofed  that  a  guard  fhould  be  hired 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  ;  a  propofal^  to  which 
upon  a  fight  of  the  robbers  through  the  window, 
they  readily  agreed.  Spiggot  was  now  fecured  a- 
gainft  pecuniary  lofsat  all  events,  and  about  three 
o'clock  the  knights  of  the  frolick,  with  infinite  fatis- 
faQion,  beheld  five  paffengers,  among  whom  there 
was  but  one  gentleman,  ftep  into  the  coach  with 
the  a  fpeft  of  criminals,  going  to  execution;  and 

enjoyed 
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(enjoyed  the  fignificant  figns  which  pafled  betWeCti 
tbem  and  the  landlord,  concerning  the  precauUoni 
taken  for  their  defence. 

Asfodn  as  the  coach  was  gone^.the^fuppofed 
Ijlighwayiiien  paid  the  reckoning  in  great  hafte^ 
and  called  for  their  horfes;  care  had  already  beeo* 
taken  to  faddle  them;  for  it  was  not  Mn  Spig^* 
got's  delire  that  the  adventurers  fliould  go  br^ 
before  they  executed  their  plan ;  and  as  toon  ali 
they  departed  he  prepared  to  follow  them  with  hia 
pofTe.  He  was,  indeed  greatly  furprlfed  to  £c^ 
that  they  turned  the  contrary  way  when  they  went 
out  of  the  inn  yard;  but  he  fUppofed  they  might 
choofe  to  take  a  fmall  circuit  to  prevent  fufpicion^ 
as  they  might  eafily  overtake  the  coach  whenever 
they  would  :  he  determined  however,  to  keep  be- 
hind them  ;  and,  therefore,  inftead  of  going  after 
the  coach^  followed  them  at  a  diftance,  till  to  his 
utter  difappointment,  he  faw  them  perfift  in  a  di& 
ferent  rout^  and  at  length  turn  into  an  inn  in  Pic- 
cadilly, where  fevcral  fervants  in  livery  appeared 
to  having  been  waiting  for  them,  and  where  bis 
curiofity  was  foon  gratiBed  with  their  charaderS 
and  names. 

In  the  mean  time  the  coach  proceeded  in  it^ 
jonmey:  the  panic  of  the  pafiengers  increafed 
upon  perceiving  that  the  guard  which  they  had 

F  f  hired 
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hired  did  not  come  up;  and  they  began  to  accufe 
Spiggotof  having  betrayed  them  to  the  robbers 
for  a  (hare  of  the  booty ;  they  could  not  help  look- 
ing every  moment  from  the  window,  though  it  was 
fo  dark  that  a  waggon  could  not  be  fcen  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty  yards;  every  tree  was  miftaken 
for  a  man  and  horfe,  the  noife  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  they  rode  was  believed  to  be  the  trampling 
of  purfuers,  and  they  expefted  every  moment  to 
hear  the  coachman  commanded  to  flop,  and  to 
fee  a  piftol  thruft  in  among  them  with  the  dreadful 
injun£iion,  deliver  your  money. 

Thus  far  the  diftrefs,  however  great  and  unme- 
dted,  will  be  deemed  ridiculous;  the  fufFerers 
will  appear  to  have  ingenioufly  tormented  them- 
felves,  by  the  fagacity  with  which  jhey  reafoncd 
from  appearances  intended  to  deceive  them,  and 
thcir^  folicitudc  to  prevent  mifchiefs  which  none 
would  attempt. 

But  it  happened  that  when  the  coach  had  got 
about  two  miles  out  of  town,  it  was  overtaken  by 
a  horfeman  who  rode  very  hard,  and  called  out 
with  great  eagernefs  to  the  driver  to  ftop;  this  in- 
cident among  perfons  who  had  fufFered  perpetual 
apprehenfion  and  alarm  from  the  moment  they  fet 
out,  produced  a  proportionate  effeft.  The  wift 
of  the  gentleman  was  fo  terrified,  that  flie  funk 

down 
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down  from  her  feat;  and  he  was  To  much  convinc- 
ed of  his  danger^  fo  touched  at  her  diftrefs^  and  fo 
incenfed  againft  the  ruffian  who  had  produced  it^ 
that  without  uttering  a  word  he  drew  a  piflol  from 
his. pocket)  and  feeing  the  man  parley  with  the 
coachman,  who  had  ftopt  his  horfes,  he  ihot  him 
dead  upon,  the  fppt. 

The  man  however  who  bad  thuj;  faHen  the  vic- 
tim of  a  frolick,  was  foon  known  to  be  the  fervaM 
of  a  lady  who  had  paid  earned  for  the  vacant  place 
in  the  ftage;  and  by  fomc  accident  been  delayed  till 
ifwas  fet  out,  had  followed  it  in  a  hackney  coach, 
and  fent  him  before  her  to  detain  it  till  (he  came 
up.  •    ' 

Here  the  ridicule  is  at  an.  end;  and  we  are  fur- 
prized  that  we  did  not  Iboner  refleft,  that  the  com- 
pany had  fufficient  caufe  for  their  fear  and  precau- 
tion, and  that  the  frolic  was  nothing  more  than  a 
lie,  which  it  would  have  been  folly  not  to  believe 
and  prefumption  to  difregard. 

The  next  day,  while  the  Bucks  were  enter- 
taining a  polite  circle  at  White's  with  an  account 
of  the  farce  they  had  played  the  night  before,  news 
arrrived  of  the  cataftrophe.  A  fudden  confufipn 
covered  every  countenance,  and  they  remained 
Tometime  filent  looking  upon  each  other  mutually 

accufed,  reproached,  arid  condemned. 

F  f  t  This 
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Tbu  favourable  moment  was  improvec)  by  a 
gentleman,  who^  though  fometimes  feen  in  that 
aflembly,  is  yet  eminent  for  his  humanity  and  his 
wifdom.  ^<  A  man,"  faid  he,  '<  who  found  hiin<«- 
felf  bewildered  in  the  intricacies  of  a  labyrinth 
«^hen  the  fun  was  going  down;  would  think  bim- 
(elf  happy,  if  a  clue  fliould  be  put  into  his  hand  by 
which  he  might  be  led  out  in  fafety,  he  would  not, 
iiirely,  quit  it  for  a  moment,  becaufe  it  might  po£- 
£bly  be  recovered;  and  if  he  did,  would  be  in 
perpetual  danger  of  ftumbling  upon  fome  other 
wanderer,  and  bringing  a  common  calamity  upoQ 
both.  In  the  maze  of  life  we  are  often  bewilder^ 
ed,  and  darknefs  and  danger  furround  us;  bu( 
every  one  may  at  leaft  fecure  confcience  againft 
the  power  of  accident,  by  adhering  inviolably  to 
that  rule,  by  which  we  are  enjoined  to  abl^ain  even 
frbm  the  appearances  of  evil/* 


AN  INTERESTING 

SP4J^ISH   STORr. 

T  was  about  eleven  o' Clock,  on  a  fimimer^f 
night,  when  the  moon  fhone  in  its  full  (plen^ 
dour,  that  a  poor  old  gentleman  returned  from  his 
walks  in  the  fuburbs  of  ToJedo^  accompanied  by 
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ills  whole  family^  confining  of  his  wife,  his  daugb*. 
ter,  (a  young  girl  of  (ixteen)  and  a  female  fervan^ 
The  gentleman,  whofe  virtue  had  long  fiood  tb« 
tcft  of  indigence,  was  called  Don  Lewis;  his  wife 
Donna  Maria;  and  his  daughter,  whofe  mind  and 
perfon  were  equally  angelic,  Leocadia.  As  ihik 
wordiy  groupe  approached  the  city,  they  were  mtt 
by  a  young  Cavalier  named  Rodolpho;  one  <f 
ihofe  youths  of  quality^^  who  think  that  rank  add 
fortune  are  adequate  fubftitutes  for  honour  m4 
decency.  He  had  juft  rifen  from  table,  and  was 
{proceeding  on  his  no&urnal  rambles,  attended  by 
a  number  of  his  companions,  all  heated  with  tht 
dangerous  fumes  of  wine ;  their  meeting  with  Don 
Lewis  and  his  family,  was  that  of  the  wolves  and 
the  (heep. 

Thefe  youthful  debauchees  (topped  fliort,  and 
flared  at  the  women  with  an  air  of  infolence.  One 
of  them  kifTed  the  fervant;  the  old  gentleman  ex-' 
poftulates;  they  infulthim;  he  draws  his  fword 
with  a  hand  that  trembles  with  age;  Rodolpho 
difarms  him  with  a  contemptuous  fneer;  then 
takes  Leocadia  in  his  arms,  and  efcorted  by  his 
guilty  companions,  conveys  her  in  triumph  to  the 
city. 

While  Don  Lewis  was  uttering  imprecations 
Igainft  his  own  weaknefs,  while  Donna  Maria  wdis 

rending 
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Tending  the  air  with  her  cries,  and  the  fervants 
calling  in  vain  for  affiftance,  the  wretched  Leoca- 
dia  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Rodotpho ;  who,  having 
reached  his  own  manfion,  difmifled  his  friends, 
and  opening  a  private  door,  carried  his  vidim  to 
his  chamber,  without  alight,  and  without  being 
fecn  hy  any  of  the  fervants.  Before  (he  could  cf- 
fedually  recover  her  fenfes,  he  there  perpetrated 
the  mod  abominable,  crime,  of  which  intoxication 
and  brutality  can  render  a  man  guilty. 

When  Rodolpho  had  gratified  his  infamous  de« 
(ires,  he  remained  an  inftant  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe, 
at  a  lofs  how  to  a6i ;  and  he  doubtlefs  experienced 
Sentiments  of  remorfe  :  but  before  he  could  come 
to  any  determination,  Leocadia  recovered;  all 
was  (ilence  and  darknefs  around  ber ;  (he  fighed^ 
flie  trembled,  and  exclaimed  with  a  feeble  voice-- 
**  My  mother!  Oh  !  my  mother,  where  are  yvu? 
—  My  father ! —  anfwer  me ;  wh^re  am  I  ? — 
What  bed  is  this  ?  O  Gpd !  my  God,  haft  thou 
forfaken  me  ?  Does  any  one  hear  me  ? —  Am  I  in 
my  tomb? — Ah  wretch  that  I  am!  would  to  Hea- 
ven I  were  there  !'* 

At  that  moment,  Rodolpho   feized  her  hand; 
(he  (hrieked  aloud,  ftarted  from  him,  advanced  a 
few  fteps^  and  fell  on   the  floor.     Rodolpho  ap- 
proached; 
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proached;  {he  then  rofe  on  her  knees  and  in  aec^nts 
of  defpair  interrupted  by  frequent  fobs,  exclaim'd^ 
'*  O  you,  whoever  you  are,  who  are  the  author » 
of  my  mifery;  you,  who  have  juft  rendered  mc 
the  mod  wretched,  the  moft  contemptible  of  crea- 
tures; if  in  your  breaft  remains  one  fingle  fparkof 
honour;  if  your  heart  be  fufceptible  of  the  lea  ft 
fenfeofpity;  I  bfefeech  you,  I   conjure  you,  to' 
put  an  end  to  my  exiftence ;  it  is  the  only  poifible' 
reparation  for  the  injury  you  have  done  mc.     In 
the  name  of  heaven,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear 
to  you,  take  away  my  life.     You  may  do  it,  with- 
out incurring  the  fmalleft  danger;  there  is  no  wit- 
nefs  here  ;  libbody  will  know  your  guilt;  the  crime 
will  be  inferior  to  that  you  have  already  commit- 
ted :  and  I  think —  yes,  I  think —  I  can  forgive 
you  all  that  you  have  done,  if  you  but  grant  my 
prefent  prayer,  and  give  me  that  death  which  Is 
now  my  fole  refource."     As  fhe  uttered  thefe 
words,  flie  embraced  the  knees  of  Rodolpho,  who 
immediately  left  the  room  without  fpeaking  a  fyl- 
lable;  and  having  locked  the  door  after  him,  went 
doubtlefs  to  fee   whether  there  was  any  body  in 
the  houfe,  or  in  the  ftreet,  that  could  oppofe  the 
execution  of  a  projeft  he  had  juft  conceived. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone,   Leocadia  got  up,  and 
approached  the  window,  with  a  defign  of  throwing 
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terfelf  out  of  it;  but  (he  was  prevented  by  a  ftrongf 
jbutter^  which  fhe  was  unable  to  open.  Having 
drawn  afide  the  window  curtains^  the  light  of  the 
iBoon  entered  the  apartment.  Leocadia  remained 
iootionlefs,  reflefting  on  the  mifery  of  her  (itua-- 
tion:  as  (he  caft  her  cyts  around  her»  (he  examin* 
td  with  care  the  form  and  flze  of  the  room ;  and 
liaving  obfetved  the  furniture^  the  pictures,  and 
the  upeftry,  flie  difcovered  a  fmall  golden  crucifix 
Ijring  on  an  oratoryi  which  (he  took  up,  and  hid  in 
her  bofom*  She  then  placed  the  curtains  as  it  was 
befote^  and  waited  in  darknefs  for  the  barbarian 
%ho  was  to  decide  on  her  fate« 

It  was  not  long  befofe  Rodolpho  returned;  he 
Has  alone  and  (till  without  a  light.  He  approach* 
td  Leocadia;  and  having  tied  a handkeirchief  over- 
lie ^yts^  took  her  by  the  hand,  without  uttering 
tfingleword^  led  her  into  the  (Ireet,  and  after 
taking  feveral  turns^  (lopped  at  the  door  of  the 
great  church,  where  he  left  her,  and  retired  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation. 

It  was  fometime  before  Leocadia  durft  remove 
Ae  handkerchief  from  her  eyes.  At  length  find** 
ing  every  thing  quiet  around  her,  (he  ventured  ta 
untie  it ;  and  the  church  being  the  fir  ft  objed  that 
prefented  itfclf  to  her  fight,  her  firft  a6lion  was  to 
fall  oa  her  knees,  and  addrefs  a  fervent  prayer  to 

Heaven : 
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Heaven :  fhe  then  arofe,  and  dire3ed  her  tremb^ 
ling  fteps  to  the  houfe  of  Don  Lewis. 

The  wretched  parents  were  lamenting  the  lofs 
of  their  child,  when  they  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door.   Don  Lewis  ran  to  open  it;  and  feeing  Leo- 
cadia,  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  uttering  a 
loud  exclamation  of  joy,  which  brought  Donna 
Maria,  who,  equally  furprifed  and  rejoiced,  pref- 
fed  her  daughter  to  her  bofom.   They  both  invok- 
ed the  benedi6lions  of  Heavfn    on  their  chiidf 
whom  they  called  the  comfort  of  their  lives,  aiid 
the  fole  fupport  of  their  old  age ;  they  bathed  her 
with  the  tears  of  afFe£tion  ;  and  harafled  her  with 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  queftions,  as  effeftually  pre- 
cluded the  pofTibility  of  an  anfwer. 

When  the  firft  tranfports  were  over,  the  unhap- 
py Leocadia  threw  herfelf  at  her  father's  feet,  and 
with  downcaft  eyes,  and  blufhing  countenance,  re-^ 
lated  every  thing  that  had  pafTed,  though  Ihe  had 
fcarcely  ftrength  enough  to  finifh  the  difmal  tale. 
Don  Lewis  raifed  her  up,  and  preffing  her  in  his 
arms,  faid,  "  My  deareft  child,  difhonour  can 
only  rcfult  from  the  commiffion  of  a  crime;  and 
thou  haft  committed  none !  Interrogate  thy  con- 
fcience ;  can  it  find  in  thy  words,  aflions,  or 
thoughts,  the   fmalleft  fubjcft  for  reproach?  No, 
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my  child,  thou  art  ftill  the  fame,  dill  my  good,  my 
virtuous  Leocadia ;  and  my  paternal  heart  efteems, 
refpefts,  and  venerates  thee,  more  perhaps  ihan 
before  thy  misfortune.*' 

Leocadia,  encouraged  by  tliefe  afFeftionate  ex- 
preflions  fhewed  her  father  the  crucifix,  which  (he 
had  brought  away  with  her,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  one  day  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  her  ravifli- 
€r.  The  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  cruci- 
iix,  and  {bedding  Ifars,  thus  addrefled  it,  ^*  O  my 
'  God  I  may  your  eternal  juftice  deign  to  difcover, 
deign  to  prefent  to  my  fight,  the  barbarian  who 
has  injured  my  child,  my  arm  fhall  recover  the  vi- 
gour of  youth,  and  wafh  away  the  infult  with  his 
guilty  blood!" 

The  tranfports  of  Don  Lewis  augmented  the 
grief  of  Leocadia ;  which  her  mother  endeavour- 
ed to  fooihe  by  taking  the  crucifix  from  her  huf- 
band;  who,  forgetting  his  anger,  when  the  objeft 
that  caufed  it  was  removed,  again  returned  to  con- 
fole  his  daughter  both  by  words  and  carefTes. 

'  After  fome  time,  wholly  devoted  to  forrow,  the 
unfortunate  Leocadia  recovered  a  fmall  portion 
of  her  loft  tranquillity  ;  but  (he  never  left  the  houfc 
for  a  moment,  from  a  conviftion  that  her  counte- 
nance would  betray,  to  every  one  flie  met,  the 
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cruel  outrage  fhe  had  fufFered. — Alas!  (he  foon 
found  more  powerful  inducements  to  keep  herfelf 
concealed  !  Not  many  weeks  had  elapfed,  before 
Ihe  perceived  (he  was  pregnant;  a  difcovery  which 
affcfted  her  fo  deeply,  that  her  father  and  mother 
had  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  prevail  on  her  to  fur- 
vive  it.  For  feveral  days,  Che  refufed  all  kind  of 
nouriOiment ;  and  courted  death,  as  the  only  fourcc 
from  whence  file  could  derive  confolation.  But 
afFe£iion  for  her  parents,  and  refpeft  for  the  new 
charaQer  (he  was  about  to  aflTutne,  overcame,  at 
length,  the  fuggeftions  of  dcfpair,  and  fortified 
her  mind  with  fufficient  refolution  to  fupport  the 
evils  fhe  was  doomed  to  experience. 

When  the  time  of  her  delivery  approached  Don 
Lewis  and  his  wife  hired  a  fmall  country  houfe^ 
whither  they  repaired  without  a  (ingle  attendant ; 
and  Donna  Maria  herfelf  fupplied  the  place  of  a 
midwife.  With  her  afTiftance  Leocadia  gave  birth 
to  a  lovely  boy  ;  to  whom  Don  Lewis  (lood  god- 
father, and  beftowed  on  him  his  own  name.  The 
mother  foon  recovered;  and  as  (he  experienced 
much  aflFeflion  for  her  child,  being  never  eafy  when 
he  was  out  of  her  fight,  her  parents  refolved  to 
keep  him  in  the  houfe,  and  to  pafs  him  for  the  (on 
of  a  near  relation.  When  the  health  of  Leocadia 
was  fufficiently  re-eftabli(hed,  they  all  returned  to 
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Toledo^  where,  no  one  had  fufpeded  the  true  caufe 
of  their  abfence.  The  adventure  of  Rodolpho 
(who  foon  after  it  happened^  had  fet  out  on  a 
journey  to  Naples)  made  no  noife;  and  Leocadia, 
im  objed  of  univerfal  refpe£i  and  efteem,  conti* 
sued  to  difcharge  with  equal  ftri&nefs^  the  facred 
(jlttties  of  a  parent  and  a  child. 

Young  Lewis^  in  the  mean  timei  advanced  iq 
age  and  beauty^  daily  acquiring  new  charm s^  and 
exhibiting  frequent  proofs  of  an  underftanding  £ir 
^bove  his  years.     One  day,  when  he  had  juft  en- 
tered his  eighth  ye^r;  there  was  a  grand  combat 
of  bulls  in  the  city ;  and  th^  child  placed  hirofelf 
at  the  door  of  his  mother^s  boufe,  to  fee  the  pro- 
ceffion  of  young  noblemen  who  were  to  enter  the 
lifts  wixh  thofe  ferocious  animals.     Endeavouring 
tp  crofs  the  ftreet,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  fight 
of  the  proceffion,  he  was  rode  over  by  one  of  the 
troop,  whofe  horfe  had  run   away  with  him,  and 
received  a  wound  in  the  head,  from  whence  iffued 
a  great  quantity  of  blood.     A  crowd  fpeedily  col- 
leded  around  him,  as  he  lay  crying  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  and  a  venerable  cavalier  who  was  going  to 
tlie  combat,  attended  by  a  number  of  fervants 
having  approached  to  enquire  the  caufe  of  the  tu- 
muli, and  feeing  the  child  in  that  condition,  imme- 
diately alighted,  took  him  up  in  his  arms^  and  wi- 
ped 
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ped  the  blood  from  his  wound;  then  fending  for 
the  bcft  furgeon  in  the  place,  pierced  the  crowd/ 
and  carried  him  to  his  own  houfe. 

During  this  time,  Don  Lewis,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  having  been  informed  of  the  accidealf . 
Leocadia  ran  into  the  flreet,  and  as  the  teart 
ftreamed  from  her  eyes,  called  aloud  for  her  foa^ 
Her  father  followed  her,  and  in  vain  conjured  her 
to  be  filent ;  the  people  joined  in  their  lament*. 
tations,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  point  out  the 
road  which  the  old  cavalier  had  taken.  They 
purfued  him  with  hafty  fteps ;  and  being  arrived 
at  his  houfe,  ran  up  to  the  apartment  where  the 
child  lay,  under  the  hand  of  the  furgeon  who  was 
dreffing  his  wound.  Leocadia  folded  him  in  her 
arms,  and  anxioufly  enquired  whether  the  wound 
was  dangerous  ;  and  being  aflured  of  the  contrary, 
her  exclamations  of  grief  were  fucceeded  by  de- 
monftrations  of  joy,  equally  extravagant.  While 
fhe  was  thus  giving  vent  to  the  effufions  of  mater- 
nal tendernefs,  Don  Lewis  and  his  wife  returned 
thanks  to  the  old  cavalier  for  his  kindnefs  and  hu- 
manity :  they  told  him  that  the  child  was  the  fon 
of  a  diftant  relation;  and  that  having  had  him 
from  his  infancy,  their  daughter  had  conceived  as 
great  an  afFeQion  for  him  as  if  he  were  her  own. 

When 
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When  the  fears  of  Leocadia  far  the  fafety  of 
Ijcr  child,  bad  fubfided,  fhe  fet  herfelf  down  on 
the  bedfide,  and  caft  her  eyes  around  the  room ; 
but  what  was  her  furprife,  when  fhe  faw  the  fame 
furniture^  and  the  fame  piftures,  as  the  light  of 
the  moon  had  once  difcovered  to  her  fight  f  fhe 
perceived  the  fame  oratory^  from  whence  fhe  had 
taken  the  crucifix;  the  tapeflry  was  the  fame;  in 
Ihort,  every  thing  befpoke  the  fatal  apartment  in 
which  her  chaftity  had  fuffered  fo  grofs  a  vio- 
lation. 

The  dreadful  recolleSion  overpowered  her  fpi* 
rits,  already  exhaufted  by  top  violent  exertion; 
the  colour  forfook  her  cheeks,  and  fhe  funk  fenfe- 
lefs  on  the  floor.  Her  parents  ran  to  her  aflift- 
ance,  and  having  by  the  ufual  applications,  reflor- 
cd  her  to  her  fenfcs,  immediately  conveyed  her  tQ 
their  own  houfe.  She  would  fain  have  taken  her 
child  with  her ;  but  the  old  cavalier  was  fo  earn- 
eft  in  hi$  entreaties  for  him  to  remain  where  he 
was,  till  his  health  fhould  be  perfedly  re-eftab- 
lifhed,  that  they  could  not  refifl  his  foliciutions. 

As  foon  as  they  were  alone,  Leocadia  commu- 
nicated to  her  parents  the  obfervations  flie  had 
made,  and  afTured  them  that  the  houfe  they  had 
jufl  left,  was  certainly  the  refidence  of  her  ravifli- 
cr.     Don  Lewis  inflantly  went  to  obtain  every 

fpecies 
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fpecies  of  information,  which  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeft  demanded.  The  refult  of  the  enquiriea 
was  this — That  the  old  cavalier's  name  was  Don 
Diego  de  Lara ;  that  he  had  a  fon  called  Rodol- 
pho,  who  had  pafTed  the  laft  feven  years  at  Naples, 
where  his  manners  had  undergone  fuch  a  total 
change,  that  from  being  the  moft  irregular  and 
unprincipled  young  man  in  Toledo,  he  had  be* 
come  a  model  of  prudence  and  virtue ;  and  that 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  joined  to  his  mental 
accomplifliments,  rendered  him  the  moft  defirable 
man  for  a  hufband  of  any  in  Caftile. 

Don  Lewis  and  his  wife  no  longer  doubted  but 
that  Rodolpho  was  the  man  who  had  difhonoured 
Leocadia.  But  could  they  flatter  themfelves  that 
he  would  repair  the  outrage  he  had  committed,  by 
efpoufing  the  daughter  of  a  perfgn,  who,  though 
he  could  boaft  of  a  noble  defcent,  and  a  fpotlefs 
reputation,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  pooreft 
nobleman  in  Toledo  ?  No,  he  did  not  encourage 
fuch  plea fing  hopes;  all  his  thoughts,  therefore 
were  bent  on  revenge.  But  Leocadia,  befeeching 
him  to  leave  the  management  of  this  intricate  af- 
fair wholly  to  her,  and  not  to  interfere  till  (he 
fhould  require  his  interference,  he  was  induced, 
though  not  without  great  reluctance,  to  comply 
with  her  requeft.     She   now    reflefted,  therefore, 

on 
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no  the  beft  mode  of  recohciling  the  diSates  of  pni- 
dence  with  the  prefervation  of  her  honour.  Her 
tbild  ftiil  remaining  al  Don  Diego's;  and  that 
worthy  old  man  paid  him  every  poffible  attention. 
His  wound  wore  a  favourable  appearance;  and 
Ws  mother,  together  with  Don  Lewis  and  his  wife, 
pafled  whole  days  in  his  room. 

One  day,  as  Leocadia  was  alone  with  Don  Die- 
go^  who  held  her  fon  in  his  arms»  and  carefled 
him  with  all  the  fondnefs,  fbe  could  not  refrain ' 
from  burfting  into  tears ;  wheri  Don  Diego  preffed 
her  with  fuch  friendly  anxiety  to  declare  the  caufe 
of  her  grief^  that  being  unable  to  witbftand  his  fo- 
licitations,  {he  related  with  a  heavy  heart  afid  de« 
je£ted  cauntenance,  every  thing  which  happened 
in  his  houfe;  and,  in  proof  of  her  aflertiotis,  pro^ 
duced  the  crucifix»  which  Don  Diego  immediately 
recoUefted.  She  then  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  exclaimed — **  Though  your  fon  has  diflio- 
noured  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  embracing  your 
knees;  though  your  fon  has  condemned  me  to 
difgrace  and  mifery,  I  cannot  withold  my  love 
from  you;  I  cannot  but  efteem  you  as  the  beft  of 
fathers." 

The  child,  feeing  his  mother  cry,  wept  from  fym- 
pathy;  and  Don  Diego,  unable  to  refift  fuch  an 
affecting  fight,  raifed  up  Leocadia,   prcffing  her 

and 
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atad  her  fon,  alternately  to  his  bofom^  fwore  that 
Rodolpho  (hould  either  marry  her,  or  remain  fin* 
gle  during  his  whole  life.  In  confequence  of  thii 
declaration,  he  wrote  to  his  fon  the  very  next  dayy 
commanding  him  to  repair  to  Toledo  without  de- 
lay, in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  a  lady 
he  had  chofen  for  his  daughter-in-law.  Rodolpho 
obeyed  the  fummons^  and  arrived  at  his  father^s 
boufe;  who  after  the  firft  congratulations  were 
over,  began  to  talk  of  his  approaching  nuptials. 
He  expatiated  greatly  on  the  riches  of  his  deliined 
bride,  but  concluded  by  (hewing  a  hideous  pic-> 
ture^  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  difguft.  Ro- 
dolpho, accordingly,  (huddered  at  the  idea  of  mar- 
rying fuch  an  objeft  of  deformity;  and  attempted 
to  remonftrate  with  his  father  on  the  impofiibiljty 
of  obeying  his  commands:  but  Don  Diego  aflum- 
ing  an  air  of  feverity,  told  him,  that  fortune  was 
the  only  point  worthy  of  confideration  in  a  matri- 
monial connexion.  Rodolpho,  however,  de- 
claimed with  great  eloquence  againft  a  principle 
fo  deftrudive  of  human  felicity;  adding,  that  it 
had  been  his  conftant  prayer  to  Heaven  to  find  a 
wife»  endued  with  prudence  and  beauty,  whofe 
fortune  he  might  make,  in  return  for  the  bappinefs 
he  was  fure  to  derive  from  her  focieiy. 

H  h  Don 
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Don  Diego  diflcmbling  his  joy  at  the  promul- 
gation of  fentiments  To  congenial  with  his  own  was 
proceeding  to  combat  the  doftrine  advanced  by 
his  fon,  when  a  fervant  announced  Donna  Maria, 
Leocadia,  and  her  child,  who  had  come  to  fup 
with  him.  Never  did  Leocadia  appear  fo  lovely ; 
it  feemed  as  if  the  native  graces  and  beauty  of  her 
perfon  had  received  the  aid  of  fupernatural  em«- 
bellifhments.  Her  charms  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
Rodolpho,  who  eagerly  aCked  his  father  who  that 
divine  creature  was?  Don  Diego  pretending  not 
to  hear  him,  advanced  to  the  ladies,  and  was  griev- 
ed to  fee  a  deadjy  palenefs  over-fpread  the  face  of 
Leocadia,  to  feel  her  hands  trembling  within  his 
own,  and  to  perceive  that  the  fight  of  his  fon  had 
almoil  deprived  her  of  her  fcnfes.  Her  utmoft  ef- 
forts were  inadequate  to  fupport  her  courage  on  this 
trying  occafion;  fhe  fainted,  and  Rodolpho  ran 
to  her  affiftance  with  an  entbufiaftic  ardour,  that 
charmed  his  worthy  parent. 

At  length  flie  recovered  and  fupper  was  ferved ; 
during  which  the^eyes  of  Rodolpho  were  invariably 
fixed  on  Leocadia  who  fcarcely  dared  look  up ; 
flie  fpoke  litde,  but  her  words  were  expreffive  of 
her  fenfe,  and  were  pronounced  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  which  augmented  the  pleafure  Rodolpho  ex- 
perienced  in  liftening  to   them.     Her  child  was 

feated 
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feated  by  the  fide  of  his  father^  and  by  his  infinuat^ 
ing  looks  and  innocent  carefles,  attraSted  his  au 
tention,  and  gained  his  friendOiip,  To  far  as  to  ex* 
tort  a  remark,  that  the  father  of  fuch  a  child) 
ought  to  efteem  himfelf  a  happy  mortal. 

After  fupper,  Rodolpho,  ftricken  with  the  charms 
of  Leocadia,  took  his  father  afide,  and  told  him, 
in  a  rci^eElful  but  decifive  manner,  that  nothing 
fhould  ever  induce  him  to  marry  the'perfon  whofe 
portrait  he  had  fhewn  him.  **  You  mull  though," 
replied  the  old  man — •*  unlefs  you  prefer  the 
young  and  noble  lady,  with  whom  you  have  juft 
fupped. — '' O  gracious  heavens!"  exclaimed  Ro- 
dolpho, **  would  fhe  but  deign  to  accept  my  hand, 
I  fhould  be  the  happieft  of  njen!'*  "  And  I  the 
happieft  of  fathers — if  my  fon,  by  fuch  an  alliance, 
could  atone  for  the  crime  which  has  polhited  bis 
honour!" 

He  then  told  Rodolpho  all  he  knew;  and  draw- 
ing the  golden  crucifix  frop  his  bofom^ — '*  There 
roy  fon,*'  faid  he,  "there  is  the  witnefs  and  judge 
of  that  horrible  outrage  which  your  blind  obedi* 
ence  to  a  vicious  impulfe  induced  you  to  commit; 
a  judge  who  will  not  forgive  you,  till  you  fhall 
have  obtained  the  forgiveneCs  of  Leocadia."  The 
blufh  of  confcious  guilt  now  tinged  the  cheek  of 
Rodolpho,  who  ran  to  throw  himfelf  at  Leocadia's 
H  h  2  feet. 
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feet.—'*  I  have  deferved  your  hatred  and  con-* 
tempt/'  exclaimed  he;  ^  but  if  love  the  mpft  re- 
Ipedful,  if  repentance  the  moft  fincere^  can  b^ 
deemed  worthy  of  pardon,  do  not  refufe  to  beftow 
it  on  me.  Confider  that  a  fingle  word  from  your 
lip^  will  either  render  me  the  vileft  and  moft* 
wretched  of  men,  or  the  moft  tender  and  happie(^ 
of  hufbands/' 

Leocadia  was  filent  for  an  inftant,  while  her 
^es,  over-flowing  with  tears,  were  fixed  on  Ro« 
dolpho;  then  turning  to  her  fon,  fhe  took  him  up 
in  her  arms,  and  delivered  him  to  his  father. 
**  Tliere,*'  faid  fhe  with  a  feeble  voice,  ^*  there  is 
iny  anfwer!  may  that  child  render  you  as  happjr 
as  he  had  made  me  miferablel 

A  Prieft  and  two  witnefles  being  immediately 
fent  for,  this  fortunate  nuptials  was  celebrated  that 
very  night;  and  Rodolpho  reftored  for  ever  to 
virtue,  experienced  this  important  truth— TA^. 
real  hafpincss  can  only  he/cund  in  httf/ul  lovc^ 

ON 
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O  N    T  H  E 

DUTT  of  IMPROVmG  OUR  MINDS. 

PLACED  on  this  fiiore  of  time's  far-ftrctching 
boyrn^ 
With  leave  to  look  at  nature  and  return ; 
While  wave  on  wave  impels  the  human  tide. 
And  ages  link,  forgotten  as  they  glide; 
Can  life's  fliort  duties  better  be  difcharg'd, 
Than  when  we  leave  it  with  a  mind  enlarged? 
Judg'd  not*the  old  philofopher  aright, 
When  thus  he  preach'd,  his  pupils  in  his  fight? 
h  matters  not,  my  friends,  how  low  or  high. 
Your  little  walk  of  tranfient  life  may  lie. 
Soon  will  the  reign  of  hope  and  fear  be  o'er. 
And  warring  paflions  militate  no  more. 
And,  trull  me,  he  who,  having  once  furvey'd 
The  Good  and  Fair  which  nature's  wifdom  mac(^ 
The  fooneft  to  his  former  Hate  retires. 
And  feels  the  peace  of  fatisfied  defires, 
(Let  others  deem  more  wifely  if  they  can) 
I  look  on  him  to  be  the  happieft  man. 
So  thought  the  facred  fage,  in  whom  I  truft, 
Becaufe  I  feel  his  fentiments  are  juft. 
^Twas  not  in  luftrums  of  long-counted  years, 
^hat  fwell  tb*  alternate  reign  of  hopes  and  fears^ 
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Not  in  the  fplendid  fcenes  of  pain  and  ftrife. 

That  wifdom  plac'd  the  dignity  of  life; 

To  fiudy  nature  was  the  ufk  affign'd^ 

And  learn  from  her  th'  Enlargement  or  the 

Mind  ; 
Learn  from  her  works  whatever  truth  admires, 
And  deep  in  death  with  fatisBed  defires. 


AJ^ECDOTE 

or 

Dr.  JOHNSON. 

DR.  JOHNSON  was  exceedingly  difpofed  to 
the  general  indulgence  of  children^  and  was 
even  fcrupuloufly  and  cereroonioufly  attentive  not 
to  offend  them.  He  had  ftrongly  perfuaded  him- 
felf  of  the  difficulty  people  always  find  to  erafe 
early  impreffions  either  of  kindne(s  or  rpfentment, 
and  faid,  he  (hould  never  hs^ve  fo  loved  his  mo- 
ther when  a  man,  had  (he  not  given  him  coffee, 
file  could  ill  afford,  to  gratify  his  appetite  when  a 
boy :  and  being  a(ked,  whether^  if  he  bad  had 
children,  he  would  have  taught  them  any  things 
he  replied,  that  he  ihould  willingly  have  lived  oi^ 
brf ad  and  water  to  obtain  inftru&ion  for  them. 

ANEC- 
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OF 

GIOTTO. 

AS  Cimabue  was  going  one  day  from  Florence 
to  Vefpignano,  he  faw  in  the  fields  a  fhep^ 
herd's  boy  drawing  upon  a  flat  ftone,  with  a  point'- 
ed  one,  the  figure  of  a  fheep :  This  was  Giotto. 
The  good-humoured  and  difcerning  artift  aiked 
him  if  he  (hould  like  to  go  home  with  him,  and 
learn  to  paint.  The  boy  replied,  *•  very  willingly^ 
if  his  father  would  give  him  leave."  Permiffion 
being  obtained  from  the  father,  Cimabue  took 
Giotto  with  him  to  Florence,  where  he  foon  ex- 
celled his  Mafter,  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Florentine  School, 


A  L  I    and    O  R  A  S  M  I  N, 

O  R    T  H  E 

EFFECTS  of  ENVY; 

AN   ORIENTAL    TALE. 

T1I7HEN  Muley  Muftapha  fwayed  the  Otto- 
^  ^     man  Empire,  lived  AH  and  Orafmin,  fons 
of  two  moft  eminent  Lords  in  the  court  of  Amu- 
rath  his  father:  they  were  born  on  the  fame  day; 

had 
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had  been  companions  from  inTancy ;  contemplated 
together  the  ftupendous  beauties  of  Nature  ;  fcru- 
linized  the  complicated  labyrinths  of  Knowledge; 
cultivated  the  heroick  difcipline  of  War;  and 
courted  the  irrefiftible  Graces  calculated  to  meli- 
orate the  ruggednefs  of  the  fi^ldier^  and  fa»nilia- 
xizie  the  t>edtntick  ftiffnefs  of  the  fc^olar;  polifiied 
die  invaluable  precepts  of  Wifdosi,  and  make 
even  Virtue's  felf  more  divine^  It  was  determined 
at  their  births,  by  the  Geniif  of  Excellence^  that 
Ali  fhould  furpafs  Orafmin  in  beamy  of  perfon, 
firength  of  body,  and  vigour  of  mind;  and  though 
the  latter  apparently  poflefled  all  the  candour  and 
generofity  <^  the  former,  he  was  in  reality  fubtle 
and  felfifh ;  jealous  of  merit,  and  impatient  of  fiu 
periority ;  yet  the  facred  zone  of  friend(hip  was 
mutually  exchanged  betyreen  them^  and  they  were 
the  fole  confidants  of  each  other. 

A  foil  fo  ungrateful  as  the  bread  of  Orafmin 
was  little  propitious  to  the  feeds  of  amity ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  increafing  maturity  confirmed  proportion- 
ately the  unkind  bias  of  nature.  In  all  their  emu- 
latory  exercifes,  the  wreath  of  viftety  was  the  boon 
of  Ali>  who  wore  it  with  the  moft  conciliating  (le- 
meanour :  but  nothing  could  reconcile  Orafmin 
to  repeated  difappointment ;  continual  defeat  in- 
creafed  his  chagrin;  his  friendfhip  daily  fubfided  ; 

he 
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he  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem  for  triumph,  but  the 
refult  was  ever  accumulated  mortification ;  till,  at 
length,  eqvy  took  pofleflion  of  his  breads  and 
was  by  a  mofl  important  occurrence  fublimed  into 
a  defire  of  revenge. 

Of  Amine^  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  daughh. 
ter  of  the  Vizier  Omar,  they  were  both  enamo^r«^ 
ed ;  and  both  fought  her  aiFe6lions^  though  an- 
-  known  to  each  other:  but  the  talifman  of  FortufiC 
was  in  the  hand  of  AH;  and^  by  confent  of  the 
vizier^  the  cadi  drew  up  the  contraQ  of  unioa  be- 
tween them.  Orafmin  attended  the  celebration 
of  his  friend's  nuptials;  but^  while  he  prayed 
aloud  that  Alia  might  fhower  down  innumerable 
bleflings  on  his  head^  he  curfed  him  in  his  hear^ 
and  from  that  moment  meditated  his  deftru6Uori. 
But  his  refentment  he  veiled  under  the  garb  of 
extreme  folicitude;  and^  while  on  his  lips  dwelt 
the  mellifluous  accents  of  difinterefted  profeffion^ 
the  deadly  gall  of  hatred  rankled  in  his  foul.  Lol 
to  the  eye,  how  beautiful  appears  the  ferpent  of 
the  defart;  yet  in  his  mouth  is  inferted  a  barbed 
fiing,  and  under  his  tongue  is  collected  the  dark 
beverage  of  death!  Orafmin,  now  ftedfaft  in  his 
hate,  waited  with  the  utmoft  anxiety  for  a  favour- 
able moment  to  effe6l  his  monftrous  purpofes  on 
his  rival,  as  the  tawny  lion  of  Africa  watches  an 
I  i  opportunity 
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opportunity  to  fpring  on  his  prey :  but  the  hopes 
of  the  envious  were  vain  ;  the  conduft  of  Ali  pert 
Scandal  to  fhame,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  ma^ 
cbinations  of  Malice. 

The  pure  blifs  which  the  new-married  couple 
dnjoyed,  was  in  the  fullnefs  of  timer  heightened 
extremely  by  the  birth  of  a  fon:  but  it  is  writteri 
in  the  ample  book  of  Nature — **  That  the  faireft 
bloflbm  fhall  be  blighted,  and  the  green  leaf  fhall 
not  laft  for  ever;  and  in  the  uhutterable  volume 
ofDeftiny,  that— The  afpeft  of  human   happineft 
is  deceitful  as  the  complexion  of  the  (ky ;  and  that 
the  exquifite  feafon  of  enjoyment  flees  away  on 
the  light  pinions  of  impatience.' '     The  fon  of 
Aiiiine  was  ftolen  from  his  nurfe ;  and   the  houfe 
of  Ali,  from  being  themanfion  of  fupreitie  felicity, 
became,   on  a  fuciden  the  dwelling  of  anguifh  and 
the  haunt  of  defpair.     An  hundred  moons  had  re- 
volved,  and  Ali  and  Amine  heard  not  of  their 
firft-born;  neither  did  the  all-wife  Alia  think  fit 
to  fupply  his  place  by  another.     At  length,   All 
was  difpatched  on  an  expedition  agairift  the  ene* 
mics  of  the  faithful;  and  Orafmin  had. the  mortifi- 
cation to  ferve  under  him,  as  fecond  in  command. 
He  refolved  to  thwart  him  all  he  could  infidioufly: 
and,  by  a  well-concerted  ftratagem,  and  mod  con- 
fummate  addrefs,  made  fo  grand  a  diverfion  in  fa- 
vour 
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vour  of  ihe  foe,  that  the  Muffulmen  were  not  only 
defeated;  but,  apparently  to  the  whole  army; 
through  the  imbecility  of  the  commander  in  chief^ 
who  narrowly  elcaped  being  made  a  prifoner. 

The  fagacious  AH,  however,  though  he  little 
fufpefted  the  treachery  of  Orafmin,  knew  well 
where  the  blame  lay ;  yet,  rather  than  his  friend 
fhould  fuffcr,  nobly  chofe  to  keep  filence,  and 
himfelf  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  Sultan's  dif- 
pleafure.  The  perfidious  Orafmin,  internally  re- 
joicing at  the  e(Fe£t  of  his  art,  with  the  greateft 
pleafure  received  the  news,  that  the  generous  All 
was  baniftied  his  fovereigns  prefence,  and  had 
retired  to  hide  his  fhame  far  from  the  royal  city. 
Time,  however,  and  the  intereft  of  Omar,  once 
more  reftored  Ali  to  Muftapha's  favour :  he  was 
entrufted,  in  a  full  divan,  with  an  embafly  to  the 
Chriftian  ftates;  and  returned,  after  having  con- 
cluded his  miffion  in  the  moft  honourable  manner. 
But  it  Ihould  feem  that  the  Genii  of  Profperity 
had  refigned  his  deftiny  to  the  Spirits  of  Maledic- 
tion; the  fublime  falisfaflion  he  received  from  the 
approving  fmiles  of  his  royal  matter,  were  blafted 
by  the  intelligence  that  Amine,  the  wife  of  his 
bofom,  was  no  more !  At  his  departure,  ihe  had 
retired  to  a  houfe  which  he  pofleffed  by  the  fea- 
fiiorc;  and  it  was  her  cuftom  every  evening  ta 

lis  ramble 
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ramble  among  the  rocks^  as  if  to  look  for  his  re^ 
turn :  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions  (he  never  re- 
turned; and  her  attendants  concluded  that  {he 
mud  have  been  drowned.  All  was  diftrafted  at 
the  information,  aud  flqw  from  fociety  to  bury  his 
grief  in  fympathizing  folitude.  In  the  mean  time» 
partly  through  forrowing  for  his  daughter,  and 
jpartly  through  the  dilapidations  of  time,  the  vene- 
rable Omar  refigned  his  feat  of  mortality ;  and 
Orafmin^  by  mere  intrigue,  obtained  ihe  poft  of 
tempory  Vizier;  as  Muftapha  had  proclaimed, 
that  no  pne  {hould  be  confirmed  in  it,  but  he  who 
{hould  perform  an  adion  worthy  of  fucha  reward* 

Orafmin,'  however,  through  the  moft  refined 
artifice,  had  almoft  induced  the  Sultan  to  perpe- 
tuate his  claim  to  the  vizierfhtp;  when  Nadar  If- 
noul,  with  a  formidable  army,  approached,  with 
all  the  incolence  of  a  rebel,  ^within  two  days 
march  of  the  royal  capital.  The  voice  of  rebel- 
lion pierces  the  recefles  of  grief;  and  AH,  rouzed 
from  his  defponding  lethargy  by  the  eminent  dan- 
ger of  his  country,  haftened  to  court;  and  throw- 
ing bimfelf  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  entreated  leave  to 
march  againft  Nadar,  and  retrieve  his  former  dif- 
honour.  Muley  readily  complied;  and  Ali  took 
the  field  with  a  lefs,  but  a  much  better  difciplined 
army  than   that  of  Nadar  :  viflory  ftrode  before 

him ; 
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dim ;  the  deluded  forces  of  the  traitor  threw  dowvi 
their  arms,  but  it  was  the  will  of  Alia  that  theit 
leader  ihould  efcape* 

The  acclamations  of  thoufands  proclaimed  the 
honourable  return  of  Ali ;  and  Orafmin,  making 
a  virtue  of  neceffity,  was  the  firft  to  declare  hn 
worthy  of  the  vizierlhip.     He  at  firft  befitated  to 
accept  it,  for  the  memory  of  Amine  had  eftranged 
bis  heart  from  fociety ;  but,  refleding  that  matt 
was  not  made  for  bimfelf,  and  he  who  flights  dfts 
power  of  doing  good  is  an  enemy  to  human  nak 
ture,  he  received  it  at  the  hands  of  his  gracious 
fovereign  with  the  mod  zealous  and  heartfelt  pro- 
fcffions  of  gratitude.     The  torments  of  Orafmin 
increafed  daily  ;  and  though  he  obferved  the  moft 
marked  attention  to  his  rival  outwardly,  the  darl^ 
projefts  of  revenge  continually  abforbed  his  mind« 
An  orphan,  who   from  earlieft  infancy  had  been 
under  his  proteSion,  loved,  and  was  beloved  by 
his  daughter;  he  had  long  noticed  it,  but  conceal* 
ed  that  knowledge.     One  day,  when  the  lovers 
Were  enjoying,  as  they  thought,  the  bliffes  of  fc-^ 
curity,  he  furprifed  them,  and  with  a  ftern  frown 
bid  Ibrahim  follow  him.     They  entered  a  private 
apartment ;  when  Orafmin,   feating  himfelf,  thus 
addrcflcd  the  youth  who  Hood  trembling  before 
him—  **  Ibrahim,   when  the  angel  of  death  de- 
prived 
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prived  thee  of  thy  parents,  and  the  angel  of  ad- 
ycrfity  deftroyed  the  fortunes  of  thine  houfe,  thou 
waft  infenfible  to  thy  lofs.  Thy  father  had  been 
iny  moft  intimate  friend,  and  I  took  thee  under 
my  proteftion.  I  have  been  to  thee  as  a  father, 
and  rhou  haft  been  profufe  in  profeflions  of  grati-i 
tude ;  but  it  is  by  deeds  alone  that  we  can  judge 
of.  the  fincerity  of  the  heart,  and  Orafmin  now 
finds  it  neceffary  to  put  thy  gratiiude  to  trial.** 
Then  giving  him  a  letter,  bade  him  read  it;  which 
the  terrified  Ibrahim,  immediately  opening,  found 
to  contain  thefe  words — 

•*  All  Mahomet,  to  his  efteemed  friend,  Nadar 
Iffmoul,  greeting,  health  and  happinefs.  To  the 
tyrant  Muftapha,  defpair  and  death!  The  plan  of 
thy  defeat  was  well  managed;  the  credulous  Muley 
i$  compleatly  deceived,  and  has  made  me  Vizier: 
he  little  dreams,  that  he  has  put  himfelf  into  the 
power  of  his  moft  implacable  enemy.  I  difpatched 
this  by  a  trufty  meflenger;  by  whom,  from  time 
to  time,  I  fhall  communicate  to  thee  what  fteps 
thou  art  to  take.  At  prefent,  keep  ftill  where 
thou  art;  and  I  hope  foon  to  call  thee  from  thy 
hiding-place,  to  fhafc  yihh  me  the  empire  of  the 
ufurping  Olhmans. 

Thine  in  all  the  ardour  of  fincerity, 
y'  Ali  Mahomet.'' 
[  *  Among 
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**  Among  the  talents  thou  poffefled,"  continued 
Orafmin,  *'  thou  haft  that  of  imitating,  beyond^ 
the  poflibility  of  deteftion,  the  moft  difficult  hand- 
writing ;  tranfcribe,  then,  that  letter  in  the  cl.arac- 
ters  of  AH  our  vizier,  fpecimens  of  which  1  Ihafl 
give  thee;  and,  if  thou  fucceedeft  to  nrly  wifh,  th6 
hand  of  my  daughter  Almeria,  whom  thou  loveft| 
(hall  be  thine."  The  agitation  of  furpnze  which 
poffeffed  the  youthful  Ibrahim,  left  him  not  words 
to  reply;  he  ftammer^d  a  few  incoherent  words; 
when  Orafmin,  drawing  his  fcymitar,  cried — *«  t 
am  not  to  be  trifled  with!  to  the  taflc  this  moment; 
or,  by  the  head  of  Mahoniet,  thou  fhalt  follow  the 
iliade  of  thy  father!  But,  I  again  repeat  it,  if 
thou  pleafeft  me,  Almeria  fhall  be  thine  to-mor- 
row." Flattered  by  the  hopes  of  pofleffing  Almeria, 
but  more  through  fear  at  the  threats  of  Orafmin, 
Ibrahim  fat  down,  without  a  thought  of  the  con- 
fequences  which  might  enfue,  to  imitate  the  trea- 
fonoui  fcroll.  The  monfter  who  compelled  him 
to  the  aQion,  was  delighted  with  his  performance: 
and,  calling  for  fherbet,  he  drank,  telling  Ibrahim 
to  pledge  him,  then,  bidding  him  good  night  with 
a  farcaftical  fmile,  and  fecuring  the  door  when  he 
went,  left  him  in  a  moft  painful  reverie. 

Repairing  to  the  walls  of  the  feraglio,  he  en- 
tered by  a  private  paffage,  through  which  the  Em- 
peror 
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jperor  always  paffed  when  wont  to  furvcy  the  royal 
tity  in  difguife;  and  which,  by  having  been  vizier, 
iie  was  well  acquainted  with:  and  having,  while  in 
bffice,  procured  falfe  keys  to  the  various  doors, 
be  eafily  found  admifBon  to  the  fecret  audience 
chamber,  where  none  but  the  vizier  caii  enter,  on 
pain  of  death,  without  permiffion  of  the  Sultan ; 
and,  thete  leaving  the  letter,  he  returned  to  his 
houfe  exulting  in  the  hope  that  Muftapha  would 
difcover  it  when  he  retired  there  alone,  as  was  his 
tuftom  every  night,  to  infpeft  fuch  difpatches  as 
the  vizier  in  the  day  prepared  for  his  approbation  t 
trufting  the  fuccefs  of  his  plan  on  the  extreme  cre- 
dulity and  impetuofity  of  that  monarch,  which  bur- 
tied  hiiti  into  a6tions  that  provided  him  the  mod 
fevere  repentance  for  his  moments  of  refleftion. 
The  event  juftified  his  moft  fanguine  expeftatibns ; 
aind,  before  the  fir(i  watch  of  the  night  was  pafled, 
a  hafty  meflenger  fummoned  him  to  a  fecret  au- 
dience in  the  palace.  The  l^uiltan  prefented  him 
with  the  letter;  he  read  it,  and  appeared  petrified 
with  aftonifhment:  compared  the  writing  with 
fome  of  All's  he  had  purpofely  brought  with  him, 
tofatisfy  himfelf  of  it*s  identity;  then  bemoaning 
the  defalcation  of  his  friend,  in  accents  of  the  moft 
arfully  counterfeited  grief,  and  after  an  apparent 
flruggle  between  duty  and  friendfhip — *<  Glory,'* 
Olid  he,  <^  to  God  and  his  prophet ;  long  life  to  the 

com« 
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Cbnnnander  of  the  faithful  and  deftru£tion  tb  hii 
enemies!  The  profound  duty  every  MuiTulnutii 
owes  to  the  vicegerent  of  Alia,  obliges  me  to  dif- 
penfe  with  the  fcruples  of  an  ill-plaqed  friendlhip; 
and  declare  that  the  condu6l  of  AH  has  long  ap- 
peafed  to  me  as  involved  in  the  veil  of  myliery : 
the  plaufible  manner  in  which  he  has  ever  demean- 
ed himfelf,  1  have  difcovered^  beyond  a  doubt^ 
has  been  only  a  bait  for  popularity;  too  ardent  a 
love  for  what  is  a  certain  criterion  of  unwarrant- 
.Jible  ambition.     I  once  had  the  mortification  to 
witnefs  the  fhameful  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  ann% 
under  his  command.     I  had  then  many  reafons  to 
fufpe6t  treachery:  but  the  implicit  confidence  I^ 
with  the  empire  at  large,  put  in  him,  made  me 
difcredit  my  own  fenfes;  and  it  was  the  Tame  in* 
fatuation  which  induced  me  to  be  the  foremoil  in 
declaring  him  the  moft  eligible  for  the  vizierfliipy 
when  returned  from   meeting  the  rebel  IfmouU 
Yet,  when  T  rcflcflt,  in  fober  reafon,  on  the  na« 
ture  of  that  a6tion,  and  behold  the   infurgents^ 
though  greatly  fuperior  in  force,  throwing  down 
their  arms  almoft  without  the  fhadow  of  refifiancej 
and  their  leader  fulFered  to  efcape,  it  imprefles 
me  as  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  newly-difcovered  inftruraent  of  treafon.*'— 
•*  Thou  art  right,  Orafmin,  interrupted  the  en-* 
raged  Muftapha :  *'  convey  him  inftantly  to  a 
K  k  dungeon; 
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dungeon;  and  to-morrow's  fun  (hall  behold  in-* 
Aided  on  him  the  reward  of  his  treachery  V*  ^  »  *■ 
"  Will  it  pleafe  the  gracious  emblem  of  Alia," 
replied  Orafmin,  *^  to  liften  a  moment  longer, 
without  anger,  to  his  flave;  while  he  offers,  as 
Alia  himfelf  can  witnefs,  the  counfel  only  dic- 
tated by  that  unihaken  attachment  ever  evinced  by 
his  houfe  to  the  renowned  family  of  the  Oth^ 
mans?'* — *'  Speak  on,  and  not," — returned  Mufta- 
pha.  Orafmin  proceeded — ^^  Thou  knoweft  welt, 
O  glory  of  thy  race !  that  AH  is  the  idol  of  the. 
deluded  multitude;  and  fhould  they  behold  him 
going  forth  to  execution,  what  defperate  fteps 
may  not  their  blind  attachment  induce  them  to 
take  for  his  prefervation.  And  a  commotion  once 
begun,  as  we  know  not  how  far  the  treafon  has 
fpread,  may  encourage  hundreds  of  accomplices 
in  the  guilt  to  come  forward  ;  and,  led  by  Nadar, 
who  doubtlefs  is  at  band,  induce  the  populace  to 
join  the  compaft  of  treafon,  releafe  Ali,  and  fbake 
perhaps  even  the  foundation  of  th^  Ottoman 
throne?  Let  policy,  then,  bid  Juftice  ftrike  this 
night;  fo,  the  root  of  the  confederacy  being  cut 
away,  the  branches  (hall  neceflarily  wither;  and, 
when  to-morrow's  fun  {hall  expofc  the  traitor's 
head,  branded  with  his  crime,  to  the  trembling  peo^ 
pie,  thy  fubjeQs  fhall  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  their 
obedience — taught  by  the  awful  leflbn,  that  the 

molt 
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mod  exalted  enemies  of  Muftapha  are  the  fated 
vidims  of  deftruftion  !"  He  ceafed.  •*  By  Ma* 
hornet,  I  fwear,"  rqoined  the  Sultan,  '*  thy  rea— 
fons  are  juft  !  See  him  inftantly  difpatched !  "  Be 
this,'*  prefenting  his  ring,  «  thy  warrant.  Be 
gone!*'  Orafmin  wanted  not  urging,  he  feized 
All ;  but  appeared  not  before  him,  till  he  be- 
held him  extended  on  the  floor  of  a  loathfome 
dungeon,  fecured  by  the  pondrous  manacles  of 
injuftice.  On  entering,  having  ordered  the  guard 
W  withdraw — *'  Mahomet !"  faid  he,  ^*  is  it  my 
noble  friend  AH  I  am  commiffioned  to  guard P 
Can  any  wretch  have  accufed  thee  of  a  crime 
meriting  fuch  difhonour !  thou,  whofe  name 
fcandal  had  not  even  dared  to  prophane?  Alasl 
my  friend  !  where  will  opprcflion  finifti  its  ca- 
reer!"—*' I  know  not,  my  dear  Orafmin!"  re- 
plied the  injured  Ali,  half  raifing  himfelf,  "  my 
crime,  nor  mine  accufer:  innocence,  however,  is 
my  fupport;  and,  while  thou  art  my  gaoler,  I 
fliall  find  pleafure  even  in  a  prifon !"— **Cenerous, 
noble  Ali!"  rejoined  the  brute,  "  what  is  it  I  do 
not  feel  for  thee  !  Yet  it  were  unkind  to  keep 
thee  in  fufpenfe.  Know,  then,  that  the  abandon- 
ed wretch,  who  was  the  occafion  of  the  foul  dis- 
grace thou  endured,  is  no  other  than  thy  dear,  thy 
beloved  friend,  Orafmin! — *' Orafmin  !  Orafmin!" 
with  an  accent  of  doubting  horror,  enquired  the 
K  k  2  vi3im« 
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yiaim.    ^  Yes  !*'  returned  the  fiend^  ^  tby  OnS^ 
flun  !*  AH  funk  down  fenfelefs.    On  his  recover- 
ing, Orafmin  continued — *^  From  the  hour  that 
early  youdi  fubmitted  me  to  the  fcourgings  of  a 
pedagogue*  tbou  haft  been  my  rival,    and  the 
name  of  Onifipin  has  (hrunk  before  that  of  Ali. 
Tfainkeft  thou,  that  I  could  have  a  fpirit,  and 
hear  it  ?  No!  the  childilh  weaknefles  of  friendihip 
I  foon  got  rid  of;  and,  from  the  moment  thou  de- 
privedft  me  of  all  hope  of  pofle£Bng  the  forcerefs 
Amine*  I  determined  on  a  revenge— -not  a  conu 
tDon  revenge,  that  was  always  at  hand—I  waited^ 
ifith  all  the  patience  of  deliberate  malignance,  for 
a  revenge  worthy  my  hatred,  and  I  have  accufed 
thee  of  treafon;  and,  behold,  this  ring  is  my  war* 
iant  for  thy  private  murder  I  Murder!  I  fay;  for, 
^  it  delights  my  foul  to  pronounce  it— thou  art 
innocent!*'— ** And  muft  I  die  innocent?*'   ex- 
claimed the  devoted  Ali.  <^  Yet  thy  will;  O  Alia! 
be  done.  What  more  have  I  to  wifli  for  on  earth  ? 
t  have  loft  my  friend,  my  wife,  and  my  child!*'— i 
•i"  Friend,**  interrupted   Orafmin,    "thou  never 
l^dft  I  Thy  wife  and  child. — But  hold! — I  came 
to  torment,  not  to  fatisfy  thee! — ^  Oh!  Orafmin, 
iithat  a  conflid  haft  thou  raifedin  my  bofom!  My 
wife  and  child!  knoweft  thou  any  thing  of  them?" 
Orafmin  fmiled  contemptuoufly.     *<  Speak,  only 
iay  if  tbou  knoweft  aught  of  them  !*'-^^^  I  will  fay 

nothing,** 
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fiotbinf^/*  repliedihc;  -^uncertainty  i^ill  cafe  thy 
pangs*  Prepare  for  death !  Slaves!"  Tbe4oif 
of  the  dungeon  burft  open,  and  prefented  to  thdc 
view  Muftapba,  Ibrahim^  and  Amipel  ^  Secuie 
that  fiend!"  cried  the  Sultan  and  inftantly  Ori^t 
l^n  was  loaded  with  chains.  Ali  aild  Amine  y^on 
lying  fenfelefs  in  each  others  arms;  Orafinin  aJli 
fumed  a  defperateiullennefs;  the  Sultan  and  Ibi«- 
Jum  furveyed  the  whole  in  filence.  '^*  Alia!  Alla4* 
repeated  the  joeviving  Ali;  <^  thou  art  iner<3}fiiH 
thou  art  jnerciful!" — **  My  dear  lord,"  interrttpC- 
ed  Amine,  ^^dreary  have  been  the  hours  finoe  lie 
parted!  Q  hear  my  juftification!  While  waHdng 
by  the  fea-iide,  a  band  of  men,  mafked^  befetme; 
iuid,  forcing  me  on  ahorfe,  carried  me,  blindfold- 
ed, I  knew  not  where;  for,  when  fufFered  to  remove 
tbebandage,  I  was  alone,  in  a  mean,  gloomy  apart- 
ment the  door  of  which  was  fecured.  There  h^ve 
I  remained,  in  vain  lamenting  my  fate ;  ignorant 
of  my  oppreffof;  and  feeing  no  one,  except  a 
flave,  who  put  my  food  through  a  lattice  daily^ 
but  never  fpoke;  till  this  night  I  heard  the  voice 
ofOrafmin  in  a  tone  of  threatening.  I  liftened; 
and  difcovered,  that  he  was  compelling  that  ge- 
nerous youth,  Ibrahim,  to  write  a  treafonous  letter 
in  charaders  like  yours. 

I 

When  I  found  Orafmin  was  gone^  lentreaCed 

the 
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the  youth  to  liberate  me:  inftantly  he  opened  a 
door  into  my  apartment,  fo  artfully  contrived,  that 
I  had  never  before  obferved  it.  I  told  him  who 
I  was,  and  begged  him  again  to  deliver  me.  He 
was  (hocked ;  confirmed  what  I  had  over-heard, 
and  promifed  t0  prote6t  me.  He  difcovered  with 
indignation,  that  he  himfelf  was  alfo  a  prifoner. 
After  a  long  deliberation,  and  many  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  force  the  door,  at  the  peril  of  our  lives^ 
we  efcaped  by  a  window  into  the  garden.  Here 
we  had  frefli  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  the 
fourth  watch  paffed  before  we  were  quite  at 
liberty. 

^  We  foon  learned  that  you  was  imprifoned. 
Flying  to  the  palace,  our  gracious  Sultan  admitted 
us  to  an  audience,  when  we  convinced  him  of  the 
vtUainy  of  thy  falfe  friend." — '*  And,  behold  me," 
iQterrupted  the  Suhan,  i^  ready  to  dotheejufUce, 
Ali ;  and  infli6k  on  that  wretch  the  punifhment 
which  he  had  prepared  for  thee;  for,  by  Allans 
felfl  fwear,  this  night  is  his  laftt*' — My  fate  is 
j(ift!"  faid  Orafmin,  in  atone  of  penitence.  *^  But, 
before  I  die,  let  me  make  what  reparation  is  in  my 
power  to  the  man  I  have  injured.  Behold,  Ali, 
in  Ibrahim,  I  reftore  thee  tby  long-lofl  fon  T  Ex- 
treme was  the  aftonifhment  of  all;  and  the  rapture 
of  AU  and  Amine  induced  them  to  kneel  for  a 

pardon 
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pardoh  for  the  cjulprit.  "  Afk  not  a  pardon,"  faid 
Orafmin,  "  which  muft  foon  be  repented !  I  ftolo 
thy  child  folely  for  the  purpofes  of  revenge; 
though  fortune  never,  till  now^  gave  me  an  oppor-^ 
tunity  of  making  ufe  of  him  equal  to  my  wifhes; 
andj  to  make  him  the  fource  of  his  Father's  deaths 
was  a  ftroke  worthy  the  nobleft  policy  of  ven^ 
geance.  Thou  haft  efcaped  mc;  but,  to  give  him 
thus  kindly,  were  an  inequality  of  foul^  poor  in- 
deed! No;  I  have  pangs  for  thee  yet  in  ftore^ 
the  thought  of  which  makes  the  contemplation  of  . 
death  and  tortures  pleafant  to  me.  I  only  revealed 
him  to  thee,  to  make  thee  feel  the  curfes  of  lafting 
feparation.  The  mother  once  difdained  the  offer 
I  made  of  my  hand;  it  was  my  intention^  there-^ 
fore,  to  have  kept  her  ignorant  of  her  perfecutor^ 
languifhing  till  grief  and  defpair  removed  her 
from  my  reach;  but  the  boy  had  anfwered  the  end 
I  defigned  him  for:  I  wanted  him  no  more  ;  and^ 
at  liberty,  he  might  have  betrayed  me.  For  fecu* 
rity,  I  gave  him  poifon  in  fherbet;  and  thought, 
even  had  he  got  ffee,  fo  ftrong  it  was,  that  it  would 
have  worked  fafter  than  his  confcience!" — **  The 
vengeance  be  on  thine  own  head!"  cried  Ibrahim; 
"  for  it  was  thyfelf  who  drank  the  poifon.  I  faw 
thee  drop  fomething  in  the  draught  intended  for 
me;  and,  unfeen  by  thee,  changed  the  cups."  "  I 
*«  feel  it!  I  feel  it!"  exclaimed  the frantick  Oraf- 

"  min. 
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*  mill,  fcurfc  on  thee,  Mahonict!  thou  haft  fruf- 
tratcd  ill  I''— Hence  with  him!"  faid  Muftapha. 
And  then  led  Amine  and  Ibrahim  out  oF  the  pri« 
ion.  By  permiffion  of  the  Sultan,  Ibrahim  was 
linited  to  Almeria ;  and  the  participation  of  her 
faiifiiand's  hofiours^  who  was  reftored  to  his  vizier- 
thipi  amply  recompenced  Amine  for  all  her  for* 
tows.  An  exemplaiy  inftance  of  gratitude  towards 
Alia  and  the  Sultan—towards  the  latter,  by  faith- 
fa\  counfel,  and  fteady  attachment  to  his  intereft ; 
and^  towards  the  former,  by  an  liniforml  courfe  of 
Jjiety,  and  a  corifciemious  difpenfation  of  juftice 
and  benevolence  to  his  fellow  fubjefU,  Ali  lived 
long  beloved,  and  happy.  As  it  is  written  in  the 
facred  tablets  of  Truth — "  The  righteous  (hall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  gladhefs,  and  the  merciful  in 
the  gardens  of  j>eace:  while  the  wicked  (hall  be 
covered  with  fliame ;  and  the  envious  man  (hall 
be  confumed  in  the  fire  which  he  kindleth  for  hii 
neighbour." 


ANEC- 


i 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.    JOHNSON. 

THE  Doaor  being  called  abruptly  from  1 
friend's  hoUfe  after  dinner^  and  returning  in 
about  three  bourse  faid^  be  bad  been  with  an  com 
raged  author^  wbofe  landlady  prefled  him  for  pay- 
ment within,  while  the  bailiffs  befet  him  without;—^ 
that  be  was  drinking  bimfelf  drunk  with  Madeira 
to  drown  care,  and  fretting  over  a  novel,  which 
when  finifhed  was  to  be  his  whole  fortune,  bOt 
he  could  not  get  it  done  for  diftraftion,  nor  could 
he  ftep  out  of  doors  to  offer  it  for  fale.  Dr.  Jobit- 
fon,  therefore  fet  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to 
the  Bookfeller,  recommending  the  performance?, 
and  dcfiring  fome  immediate  relief,  which  wlien 
he  brought  back  to  the  writer,  he  called  the  wo- 
man of  the  houfe  diredly  to  partake  of  punch, 
and  pafs  their  lime  in  merriment.  Tbe  Novel 
was  the  charming  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


A  PRAYER  for  BRITAIN/ 

/^  REAT  fource  of  life !  eternal  God  f 
^^    At  whofe  omoipotent  command, 

LI  TV 
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Th*  avenging  angel  weilds  thy  rod, 

And  fpreads  deftruftion  through  the  land : 
Empires,  and  Rates,  are  nothing  in  thy  fight; 
By  thee  they  rife — or  fink  in  endlefs  nightl  ' 

Thou  dweirft  retired,  in  aweful  ftate  ! 
•  Tremendous  glories  veil  thy  throne : 
War  and  dileafe  thy  pleafure  wait, 

Swift  wing'd  to  make  thy  anger  known. 
While  peftilence,  and  earthquakes,  at  thy  call. 
Dread  fons  of  vengeance!  feize  this  earthly  ball. 

When  roan  would  raife  his  feeble  arm, 

Againft  the  ruler  of  the  fky ; 
Thy  terrors  and  thy  judgments  warn 

The  wretch  who  dares,  "  Shall  furely  dieT 
Tho'  high  exalted,  on  bright  Mercy's  feat. 
Sins  unrepented  mud  withjuftice  meet. 

Benignant  view  this  favour'd  if}«. 
Thy  guardian  care,  fupremely  blcfs'd; 

Avert  thy  threaten'd  wrath,  awhile; 
Here  let  the  olive  fweetly  reft. 

May  mercy  fliewn  and  judgment  long  forborne. 

Teach  us,  in  duft,  our  num'rous  fins  to  mourn  f 

But  if  thy  anger  we  defpife. 

And  idly  mock  its  long  delay; 
Forth  from  thy  throne  ftern  vengeance  flies,       * 

Eager  thy  mandates  to  obey : 

While 
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While  famine,  war,  and  elements  combine, 
The  executioners  of  wrath  divine ! 


SONNET  to  LOVR 

THOUGH  doom'd  alas!  to  fhed  th*  unpiti'd 
tear, 
And  breathe  unheard  the  fight  that  rends  my 
breafl ; 
Though  ne'er  the  feraph  voice  of  Hope  I  hear,'. 
Soft  whifpVing  to  my  anguifh'd  bofoiQ— ^*  Reft  I" 

Yet  dear  to  me,  too  dear,  O  Love !  the  fighs. 
That  with  expreffive  pow'r  my  forrows  fpeak; 

The  tear  that,  dealing  from  my  languid  eyes, 
Slow  wanders  down  my  rapid  fading  cheek. 

While  yet  on  earth  I  fadly  lingVing  ftay, 

The  tear,  the  figh,  by  thee  infpir'd,  be  mine; 

Still  from  my  bofom  keep  the  fiend  away, 

Whofe  fullen  influence  chills  the  flame  divine; 

Lord  of  my  foul  !  I  would  not  give  thy  woes, 
For  the  cold,  lifelefs  calm,  which  Apathy  be- 
llows! 

L  I  2  THE 
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THE 

Wisdom  &  Goodness  of  Providence 

Difplay'd  in  fcvcral  curious  Obfervaiions 
On  FISHES  m^  BIRDS. 

WHAT  abundance  of  Fifh  do  the  waters 
produce,  of  every  (ize?  3ut  as  /hey  de. 
your  one  another^  how  can  tbefe  watery  inhabitants 
fubfift?  God  has  provided  for  it,  by  multiplying 
them  in  a  prodigious  manner,  and  making  tl^e 
weak  race  fwifter  in  their  courfe  (ban  the  osiers. 
They  creep  into  places  where  the  low  water  will 
not  admit  of  the  larger  (iOi,  and  it  feems  as  if  they 
had  forefight  given  them  in  proportion  to  their 
weaknefs  and  danger.  Whence  comes  it,  that  the 
(iOi  live  In  the  midft  of  waters  fo  loaded  with  fait, 
that  we  cannot  bear  a  drop  of  them  in  our  mouths> 
an4  enjoy  there  aperfe£t  vigour  and  health?  And 
bow  do  they  preferve  in  the  midft  of  fait,  a  flefh 
that  has  not  the  leaft  tafte  of  it  ? 

Why  do  the  be{(,  and  fuch  as  are  moft  fit  for 
the  ufe  of  man,  dn|w  near  the  coafts,  to  offer 
themfelves  in  a  manner  to  him;  whilft  a  great 
many  others,  which  are  ufelefs  to  him,  affed;  re- 
motenefs  from  him  ? 

Why 
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Why  do  thofe,  vho  keep  themfclvcs  in  uiu 
known  places^  whilft  they  multiply  and  acquire 
a  certain  bulk  come  in  fhoals  at  a  particular  time 
to  invite  the  fifliermen,  and  throw  therofelves  in  a 
manner  into  their  nets  and  boats? 

Why  do  feveral  of  them,  and  of  the  bed  kinds, 
enter  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  run  up  even  to  their 
fprings,  to  communicate  the  advantages  of  the  fea 
to  fuch  counties  ^s  U^  at  a  diftance  from  it?  And 
what  ban4  pondu£ls  them  with  fo  much  care  and 
goodnef^  towards  man,  but  thine^  O  Lord  ?  though 
fo  vifible  a  providence  feldom  occafions  their  ac* 
knowledgment. 

As  to  Birds,  we  fee  a  furprizing  imitation  of 
reafon  in  feveral  animals,  but  it  no  where  appears 
in  a  more  fenfible  manner  than  in  the  induftfy  of 
ihefe  creatiires  in  building  their  nefts. 

What  mafter  has  taught  them  that  they  have 
need  of  them?  Who  has  taken  care  to  inform 
them  to  prepare  them  in  time,  and  not  to  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  prevented  by  neceffity  ?  Who 
has  told  them  how  they  {hould  build  them?  What 
ipathematician  has  given  them  the  figure  of  them? 
What  archite6l  has  taught  them  to  chufe  a  firm 
place,  and  to  build  upon  a  folid  foundation? 
What  tender  mother  has  advifed  them  to  cover 

the 
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the  bottom  with  a  foft  and  delicate  fubftancei  fach 
as  down  and  cotton  ?  And,  when  thefe  matteri 
fail,  who  has  fuggefted  to  them  that  ingenious  cha- 
rity ;  which  leads  them  to  pluck  off  fo  many  fea^ 
thers  from  their  own  breafts  with  their  beaks,  as  i$ 
requifite  for  the  preparing  a  cradle  for  their 
young? 

What  wifdom  has  pointed  out  to  every  diftinQ 
kind  a  peculiar  manner  of  building  their  nefts,  fo 
as  to  obferve  the  fame  precautions,  though  in  a 
thoufand  different  ways  ?  Who  has  commanded 
the  fwallow,  the  fkilfulleft  of  birds,  to  draw  near 
to  man,  and  make  choice  of  his  houfe  for  the 
building  of  his  neft,  within  his  view,  without  fear 
of  his  knowing  it,  and  feeming  rather  to  invite 
Mm  to  a  confideration  of  his  labour?  Neither 
does  he  build,  like  other  birds  with  little  bits  of 
fiick  and  ftubble,  but  employs  cement  and  mor- 
ter,  and  in  fo  folid  a  manner,  that  it  requires  fome 
pains  to  demolifh  its  work;  and  yet  in  all  this  it 
tnakes  ufe  of  no  other  inftrument  but  its  beak. 
Reduce,  if  it  is  poflible,  the  ableft  architect  to  the 
fmall  bulk  of  a  fwallow,  leave  him  all  his  know- 
ledge and  only  a  beak,  and  fee  if  he  will  have  the 
fame  fkill,  and  the  like  fuccefs* 


/I 
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Who  has  made  all  the  birds  coniprchend,  that 
they  mud  hatch  their  eggs  by  fitting  upon  thenu 
That  this  necieffity  was  indifpenfible?  That  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  could  not  leave  them  at  the  fanie 
time^  and  that  if  one  went  abroad  to  feek  for  food, 
the  other  muft  wait  till  it  returns  ?  Who  has  fixed 
in  the  calendar  the  exprefs  number  of  days  this 
painful  diligence  is  to  laft  ^  Who  has  advertifed 
them  to  affift  the  young,  that  are  already  formed  in 
coming  out  of  the  egg,  by  firft  breaking  the  (hell  t 
And  who  has  fo  exaQly  in(iru6led  them  in  the  vcrjr 
moment  before  which  they  never  come  ? 

Who  has  given  leffons  to  all  the  birds  upon  the 
care  they  ought  to  take  of  their  young,  till  fuch  a 
time  as  they  are  grown  up,  and  in  a  condition  to 
provide  for  ihemfclvcs  ?  Who  has  made  them  to 
diftinguilh  fuch  things  as  agree  well  with  one  fpe- 
cies,  but  are  prejudicial  to  another?  And  amongft 
fuch  as  are  proper  to  the  parents  and  unfit  for  the 
young,  who  has  made  them  to  diftinguifh  fuch  as 
are  faluiary  ?  We  know  the  tendernefs  of  mothers 
and  the  careful nefs  of  nurfes  amongft  mankind,  but 
I  queftion  whether  ever  it  came  up  to  what  we 
fee  in  thefe  little  creatures. 

Who  has  taught  feveral  among  the  birds  that 
marvellous  induftry  of  retaining  food  or  water  in 
the  gullet,  without  fwallowing  either  the  one  or  the 

\  other, 
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6lhtTf  and  prefcrving  them  for  their  young,' to 
whom  this  firft  preparation  ferves  inftead  of  milk  ? 

Let  us  now  hearken  a  little  to  the  concert  of 
their  mufic,  the  (iril  praife  which  God  received 
from  nature^  and  the  firft  fong  of  thankfgiving 
which  was  offered  to  him  before  man  was  formed. 
All  their  founds  are  different^  but  all  harmonious, 
and  altogether  compofe  a  choir,  which  men  have 
bui  forrowly  imitated^  One  voice,  however,  more 
ftrong  and  melodious,  is  diftinguiOied  among  the 
reft»  and  I  find  upon  enquiry,  from  whence  it 
comes,  that  it  is  a  very  fmall  bird  which  is  the  or- 
gan of  it.  This  leads  me  to  confider  all  the  reft  of 
the  finging tribe,  and  they  alfo  are  all  fmall;  the 
great  ones  being  either  wholly  ignorant  of  mufic, 
or  having  a  difjigrCeable  voice.  Thus  I  every 
where  find,  that  what  feems  weak  and  fmall,  has 
the  beft  dcftinaiion,  and  the  moft  gratitude.  Some 
of  thefe  little  birds  are  extremely  beautiful,  nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  rich  or  variegated  than 
(heir  feathers;  but  it  muft  be  owned  that  all  orna* 
ment  muft  give  place  to  the  finery  of  the  peacock, 
upon  which  God  has  plentifully  beftowed  all  the 
riches  which  fet  off  the  reft,  and  lavifhed  upon  it, 
with  gold  and  azure,  all  the  (hades  of  every  other 
colour.  But  this  moft  pompous  bird  of  all  has  a 
moft  difagreeable  cry,  and  is  a  proof^  that  with  a 

fhining 
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Jhiriing  outfidc  there  may  be  but  a  foity  fubflaQtft' 
tdthin^  little  gratitude;  and  a  great  deal  of  vanit^* 

.In  examining  the  featherkof  (he  i-Qft;  I  find  one 
thing  v^iy  Angular  in  thtife  of  the  ft^ns^^aiid  otb^ 
riter  fiowUi  for  they  are  ptoof  againft  ttie  wateff 
and  continue  always  dry,  and  ycft  our  eyes  do  not 
difcover  either  the  artificse  ot  dfScitnit  of  A^m;  i 

I  look  upon  the  feet  of  the  fame  birds,  and  oV 
fefve.webs  there,  which  difiinQly  rnvrk  their  difti- 
nation.  But;  I  am  much  aftoriiflied  to  feetheli 
birds  fo  ftire;  tlittt  thty  run  no  hazard  by  throwing 
themfelves  int&the  water;  ^herias  otberi,  to 
whom  God  has  not  giveh  the  like  feathers  or  feeti 
are  nevfer  fd  ralfa  as  to'^eipofe  tlfemfelv^s  to  it; 
Who  has  told  the  former  that  they  nin  m  danger^ 
^nd  who  keeps  back  the  others  from  following 
their  esiam^le  ?  It  is  not  un-ufual  to  fet  duck  ejB[gi 
under  a  hen,  whic^h  in  this  cafe  is  deceived  by  het 
affedion,  arid  takes  a  foreign  brood  for  her  natural 
offspring,  that  ruii  to  thf  water  is  fdon  as  they 
come  out  of  the  fliell ;  nor  c^n  thefir  pretended 
mother  prevent  them  by  htt  repeated  calls.  She 
ftands  upon  the  brink  in  aQtynifiiment  at  iheir  rafll^ 
nefs,  and  ftill  riKore  at  the  fuccefs  ofh.  She  finds 
herfelf  violently  tempted  to  fonow  fbemy  and 
warmly  exprefles  her  impatience ;  but  nothing  is 
M  m  capable 
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ftpaMttdf  enfryin^  bar  to  an  iMiUiatMambiA 
06d  baft  ptt^hkedL  The  fpeaRiort  atfe  liirprizod 
at  it;  but  it  is  rare  that  they  learn,  from  this  ex- 
Mip)e§  that  k  is  he^eflafy  to  be  ddliiie^d  by  Pro- 
«Mence  to  dtfebar^  thi(  feiiaioM  of  a  dMigettMkft 
Aaioj  and  td  nmive  from  it  att  thfttis  f««][iifilte  for 
wr  Ocariqri  and  ihat  k  ii  fiitalinBflliu^fot  otbcn 
toi 'venture  tapoit  i^  who  haire  Milhtf  iba  finne  vo«> 
caitoD^  nor  the  fame  talents. 

>  i  JhaU  ionteiil  ttjrfetf  with  oae  obfewaiimi 
Aa#e9wbiabtiiDckmflBiretadotb€r»,  atidrelaieattl 
bMs  ol  piffiiBa.    Tbay  bat«  atl  their  atlMted 
titncti  irtncb  chey  do  am  exceed;  btK  tbis  tim^  il 
lk>t  die&nlefbr  eVeiif  %acieSk    Some  wak  for 
die  winter^  otfaeta  cka  fpting ;  fone  the  finlitim^ 
and  odieffi  die  aotonci*    There  ii  abtongfft  erery 
Cm!  ^  puMie  and  |^eril  fale  of  pfvtrttmttut^ 
mhkh  pAisA  and  ceiaias  every  fita^  bM  in  ht 
dttty^    Befote  Uii  general  edid^  tfaerr  h  not  om 
.  ibinka  of  departuigc;  after  its  faUieafeke),  there  ia 
ao  one  tarries  behfaid.    A  kind  of  eduotii  iatii 
Ae  day)  ^nA  grants  a  certain  time  to^ftpare  for 
tec,  after  which  di^  sdl  lake  dmr  itgbe,  afid  fo 
enaa  to  their  difeqifinei  that  tfae  neat  day  «bert  ia 
not  a  ftraggler  or  defeiter  to  be  fouhid.     Na#  I 
afkf  what  news  «bey  have  received  firoiti  the  coa^ 
tties  whither  they  gp^  to  be  affured  d)i|i  dii^  ftalt 

find 


.Jnd'aD  thU^gs  ^Iwe  prcfBkf^  for ^ir  wqipijion  ? 
X^fk  mky  xhfi^  do  001  rkeq^  j^^oibor^irdit  M  t^ 
^ouaiy  wbcne tfiey  have  brought  up  tlieir  fomog 
^bich  banfje  j^cen  To  jk^adlf  treated  an  k?  Bf  utet 
4Mjf>9(fi»ioti3io  travel  ^docs  tbia  new  Inrood^  mbkh 
J^9«wain0.#iber  itbaii  ks  oatWie  Aiiintry»  con^iK . 
.aHM9nflecto.qu>titP  la/wlitt  language  Saibeiait- 
-4IPMce  pdUrif(bM»  whioh  {firbidcialU  both  old  m(l 
new  ftll^l^e&s  jof  tte  KjmhVut,  lIo  iiarry  b^^oA  jft 
certain  day ?  AndilaAly,  (hy  wdiai fignsJo^pUff- 
cipal  magiftrates  know  that  they  fhould  run  an  ex- 
tnmthdM9i  in  eitpcAng  *tiNMifel¥fei  ^t§  tie  ^re^ 
mnasd  bf  <t  rigdrMt  feribnP  "WbU  'Oth^r  anftpw 
>ciir  b^igiimi  to  likere  qndftlmis^  thali  that  ftf  tfie 
Yroptet,~49  £or4(,'A(m;  mafii/otd  arfthft^mrl^iki 
mifil9mh^4hon  made  them  dU! 
...     .   .  -  '^    •  '     ■  -t 

,.     :';j;:o:p ft. ■■..■':  ,r 

ACCURATE  obfcrvation  will  moft  eriden^ 
Ihet^;'  wi<fe  'all  the  Wgt  yaltic  whiA  ire  (be 
6n  p6fleiKonil  ani^  enjoyments,  tiiat  Hope  it  die 
cMef  anhttnef;'  cbdfohei'iiid  fweetener  of  o(ftr 
!ive«.     ■        •^■■"■•"-  •••■•.' 
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Mms  Life 
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Life  may  not  umptly  be  compared  with  the 
''purfuit  of  an  Ignis  fotuui^  or  in  other  words  a  de- 
.  ception,  in  what  regards  this  world  at  leaft,  of  per- 
:fe&  happinefs  or  contentmeni;  neither  of  which 
rSnM  ever  found,  or  at  moft  experienced  with  long 
ftf oration.  As  we  gradually  tire  of  eyery  things  to 
4re  at  laft  tire  oEourfelves ;  fdr  old  age  is  fiire  to  de- 
lyrive  us  of  our  faculties  for  rightly  judging^  or  elife 
^creates  in  pur  minds  wiChes  to  be  rdeafed  frotn  its 
jjjHevous  burthens  and  infirmities.  ; 

'  tf'rite  up  the  ob(«pvations,  tJMit  infants  who  are 
laager  after  toy$,  foon.grow  weary  of  the  pofifeflicMi 
jbfthem,  a ^d  then  wuh.la(isfadion  dcftfoy  what 
|bpy  w^rc  fo  anxious  40  obuiu :  |hat  as  foonri)s 
realou  liav  n  in  childiieri,  t^ey  |opli;  forward  fro^  a 
ftate  of  ( onitraint  Co  a  ftate  of  liberty^  for  happi- 
<  nefs;  Sc  when  years  liavygiVen  them  an  entire  power 
over  themfeves^  it^)>ec9me^  op^  of  their  firft  views 
tocirtaily  if  not  fafcriftce  it;  from  hopes  of  being 
made  mgre  btpp;^  hy.  depending, for  (:cpforu  and 
enjoyments  upon  others, 

vfvj-.;-  f  '  ■  ■'■  .  » :  .  .  .;  ■  / 
191  ^^''}pi^^^^^9^^9^^^H^^K^^  to,^ba«ai#,Jf 
^^pt  ;r(;,|ign,  paiif.of  that  liberty  which  thify  had  fb 
^j^uch  ^ifhpd  foras  the  fir0  of  Me£^i^ss  a  new 
field  opens  for  hope,  in  the  attainment  of  ricbcf* 
honours,  fame^  or  a  variety  of  enjoyments  in  a  va- 
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:netyof  pleafures;  which  they  really  make  bufi^ 
neffss  of)  for  the  fake  of  killing  that  time  vhich 
they  think  they  have  no  occafion  to  improrje* 
But  in  no  one  ftate  do  they  appear  fatisfied  with 
what  they  are  in  pofleffion  of,  but  continue  to 
Iqok  forward)  and  find  their  principal  comfort  im 
lioping  for  fomething  more  or  better;  which  jBu 
culty  leads  them  oti  through  delofions  to  the  lal^ 
and  ntyer  refigna  them  but  to  fatie^,  defpair^  or 
death,      ^ 

It  was  a  very  natural  anfwer  that  was  faid  to  be 
'^ch  by  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  laft  age,  to  one 
whatifkeU  him  what  fum  of  money  a  man  ought  to 
be  eonttoted  with?  when  he  replied,  <*  A  little 
'more  than  what  he  has."  For  it  was  founded  on 
this  phi'ftical' truth,  that  habitual  purfuitscan  haVe 
no  ffttisfaBory  end,  as  men,  long  uJTed  to  bufy  lifet 
are  iiicapabte  of  happinefs  in  the  moft  affluent  ftaie 
of  indolence.  Hence  it  is,  that  mens  minds  which 
have  beeii  long  habituated  to  ftrong  purfuits,  on 
the  view  of  quitting  them  to  become  moft  happy^ 
are  fure  to  ind  in  the  end,  that  their  greateft  hap- 
pinefsr  depends  on  never  quitting  them  at  alU 
The  maf<i  who  fets  off  with  contemplative  life,  may 
make  it  as  comfortable  to  him  as  any  one  can  do 
his,  who  plunged  into  bufinefs^  or  who  immerfes 
himfelfin  whathe  may  call  pleafures^  but  what 

another 
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jaoiher  ^iU  deem  toils :  and  wkicH  it  ilidted  the 
moA  toUfome  life,  it  may  be  faard  to  rtitrnMinr^ 
of  4he  ^rtfman,  the  traderi  the  warriof«  iifae  ooiir- 
amp)  or  abe  man  of  fcience,  or  ftudioua  conlemplt- 
,^oB.  Habit  mixes  pleafure  and  principaUf  ihe 
jdeafare  which  hope  fMniIhes»  with  btigiie,  vex* 
Jiftonj  moriificauoDy  and  occafional  di&ppoiBU 
ment»  in  every  one  of  thefe  modes  of  life:  but 
jKhen  tbejF  are  become  habituaU  there  is  a  great 
hazard)  from  changing  themi  of  lofing  all  haij^ 
pinefs. 

^^^ .  Alexander^  when  he  had  conquered  the  WQrl4»  is 
jbid  to  have  wept  at  the  unhappine{s  of  nqthaviqg 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  And  if  Pyrrhus  had  ti- 
v^d  to  accompliQi  that  fdieme  of  ambition  which 
.was  to.  pr^[^e.  him  for  contentment^  it  is  reafoii- 
l»)>le  \o  imagine  he  would  haye  found  himfelf  full 
aycfiuchiinqualified  as  Alexander  did*  for  the^sn- 
jpyment  of.  leifure  and  his  bottle.  The  Xame  h». 
bjtude  in  buftle^  influences,  old  iatefmen  id 
dr.udge  on  in  bulinefs^  and  old  courtiers  to  dangle 
under  their  loads  of  encumbering  fiiioiy»  in  the 
fervilitiqs  of  office.  Traders  who  quit  bafiaie&of. 
ten  return  to  it  again,  or  at  leaft  find.themfelvea 
conftrained  for  enjoyment  to  keqp  lingering  about 
iu  fcenes :  nor  has  the  compleajt  fportfman  any  re- 
fource,  when  age  difquailifies  -him  for  his  habttoai 

purfuitsi 
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ptirfutts,  bat  in  the  converfacions  of  fttfbciflile^  on 
their  field  exploits  and  bis  cywii,  on  thofe  joHy 
caroufafs  with  which  be  finifhes  his  couHe ;  whil4 
the  man  of  painful  ftudy  continues  fequeftered  hk 
bis  clpfet,  iu  purfuit.of  enquiries  which  are  endleCi 
but  with  life. 

Human  life  like  air  and  water,  becomes  bane^ 
fill  by  being  ftagnant.  There  muft  be  aQion,  or 
employment  for  its  pfefervation,  and  that  a&ion 
^nd  employment  can  only  be  ftimulated  by  foipc 
kind  of  hope :  and  as  a  hope  of  any  acquifition 
implies  an  incompletion  of  pofTeffion,  we  may  trti* 
ly  fay,  what  at  one  time  of  another  we  are  all  furc 
to  difcover,  that  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any 
perfect  happinefs,  or  fatisfadioh  of  defires  upofi 
earth  :  and  srs  hope  is  the  taft  faculty  that  can  pof- 
fibly  leave  us,  nay  is  the  only  faculty  that,  while 
we  continue  with  reafon,  fhould  never  defert  us^ 
becaufe  it  naturally  ought,  muft,  will,  and  <Ioe» 
extend  to  another  life,  it  certainly  may  be  pro- 
nounced, our  moft  foHd  enjoyment,  and  only  lad- 
ing comfort;  and  from  a  contemplation  of  the  in- 
comprehenfible  divine  nature,  our  own  admirable 
faculties,  fo  feemingly  capable  of  perfeQion,  its 
own  infeparable  adherence  to  the  powers  of  our 
minds,  and  its  irrefiftibly.  impellingof  our  views 
towards    another,  it  may   be  confidered  as   the 

Ilrongeft 
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Arongeft  natural  evidence  we  can  have  bf  oor  ex^ 
iftence  in  a  future  and  iafting  ftate,  in  which  thai 
perfe^on  of  happinefs  may  be  founds  of  which 
ihii  life  is  incapable^ 

iToiith  is  a  vigorous  slnd  delightful  ftate^  full  o^ 
fSmd  hopes  for  this  life,  which  barren  age,  from  the 
long  experience  of  difappointmenu^  convinces  us 
#ere  all  vaini  except  that  permanent  ohe^  which 
as  it  roou  in  a  life  confeioufly  well-fpent,  and  a 
contemplation  of  the  perfeftions  of  a  divine  Beings 
which  are  fully  evidenced  by  all  his  works.  Thus 
does  this  admirable  faculty,  in  its  pureft  opera- 
tion^  furvive  all  earthly  enjoyments  and  worldly 
defires.  It  cherilhes  us  under  our  afEidions  and 
infirmities^  dad  comforts  us  even  in  the  awful 
icehe  of  death.  So  that  however  deliifive  it  may 
be  with  regard  to  the  imperfed  delights  and  fleet- 
ing joys  of  this  worldf  it  is  ftill  our  lad  abiding 
friend^  our  bed  promifer^  and  the  fureft  guide  we 
can  have  to  the  fuller  enjoyments  of  a  Ufe  that 
muft  be  as  compleat  in  its  duration^  as  it  will  be  in 
its  felicity. 
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the  MERCENARY  LOVEIl: 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

XXTHEN  a  woman  of  fortune  happ^tis  to  loojt 
^  ^  with  very  favourable  eyes  (no  lincoinnibn 
cafe)  upon  a  man  much  inferior  to  her,  though  si 
gentleman^  in  Vis  circuntftances^  Ihe  naturall|^ 
Wifhes  to  fee  an  equal  degree  of  inclination  in  lii^ 
to  be  United  to  her  for  life ;  to  fee  her  paflion  fdi 
him  finccrely  returned. — Such  a  Woman,  however^ 
is  often  afraid  to  give  the  man  to  whom  her  heart 
is  partial,  encouragement,  from  an  appfehenfibfi 
that  he  may  be  ready  to  avail  himfelf  of  her  pre- 
pofleflions  in  Kis  behalf,  merely  to  improve  his  af- 
fairs, Without  feeling  the  (lighieft  perfonal  regartl 
for  her.  Thefe  wiQies  andtthefe  apprehcnfions  are 
natural ;  and  if  the  latter  are  predominant,  the  re- 
moval of  them  cannot  but  be  defirable,  for  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  former. 

The  woman  in  the  above  fuppofed  (ituation  cer- 
tainly afts  with  prudence,  by  putting  the  afFeftiori 
of  her  lover  to  the  ted  before  fhe  confents  to  be 
bound  to  him  with  the  cords  of  matrimony.  If 
ever  diflintulatioh  is  pardonable,  it  is  upon  fuch 
an  occafion;  and  (he  who  has  recourfe  to  it,  will 
rather  deferve  pity  than  cenfurc,  fhould  her  teft 
be  attended  with  difappointment. 

N  n  Raifed 
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Raifed  to  a  fphcre  of  life  in  which  (he  nerer  ex- 
peQed  to  fhine  from  the  humility  oiF  her  birth, 
and  the  ftraitnefs  of  her  father's  finances,  Emilia 
Linton  enjoyed  her  large  fortune  like  a  woman  pf 
fpirit,  and  did  not,  in  the  enjoyment  of  ity  lofe 
fight  of  difcretion.  Having  no  relations,  no  per- 
fons  of  cither  fex  nearly  enough  related  to  her  to 
controul  her  a£tions,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  didactic 
ftyle,  to  direft  her  conduQ,  the  difcretion  which 
fhe  difcovered  was  the  more  remarkable,  and  the 
more  to  be  commended,  when  fhe  came  into  the 
poffeflion  of  it.  The  propriety  of  her  behaviour  in 
every  fliapc,  was  obferved  with  pleafure  by  all  who 
had  a  real  efteem  for  her;  by  thofe  among  her  fe- 
male friends,  who  longed  to  make  the  fame  figure 
in  the  world,  and  who  remembered  her  inferior 
to  themfelves,  with  pain.  Envy  may,  doubtlefs, 
be  called  pain;  and  they  who  are  difturbed  with 
this  meaneft  of  the  human  paflions,  may  feelingly 
exclaim  with  the  jealous  Moor. 

<*  Farewell,  the  tranquil  mind!  Farewell,  con- 
tent!'' 

Without  beauty,  without  bright  parts,  without 
any  dazzling  accomplifliments,  without  any  airs  to 
fet  herfelf  off  to  advantage,  Emelia  pleafed.  Though 
not  bandfome,  (he  was  far  from  being  ugly ;  and 
though  (he  had  not  an  acute,  yet  fhe  bad  a  folid 

underftanding. 
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underftanding.     Smart  expreffions  never  dropped 
from  her  lips,  but  for  fenfible  ones  fhe  had  yielded  • 
not  to  the  moft  fenfible  of  her  fex.     Her  mariner^ 
were  winning,  her  obfervations  were  judicious^ 
and  her  condiift  was  exemplary. 

Emilia  was  not,  it  may  be  imagined,  from  this 
fketch  of  her  charafter,  without  followers.      She 
had  even  admirers  too.     The  majority  of  thofey 
indeed,  who  paid  their  addreffes  to  her^  were  au  * 
trailed  by  her  fortune:  there  were  fome,  howWj 
ever^  whom  (he  could  not  rank,  as  they  were,  in  [ 
fuperior  circumftances^  among  the  fortune  hunt« ; 
ing  train. 

She  received  all  the  attentions  of  thofe  who 
crowded  about  her  at  every  public  place,  with 
the  grcateft  politenefs :  but  that  politenefs  was 
general;  fhe  gave  not  one  of  them  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, by  any  particular  diftinftions,  that  he  had 
made  the  fmalleft  impreflion  upon  her  heart.  Her 
heart,  indeed,  was  not  afFeSed  by  any  of  the 
fpeeches  which  were  addreffed  to  her  ears. 
Thoroughly  acquainted,  from  the  extenfivenefs 
of  her  obfervation,  with  the  precife  value  of  the 
compliments  lavifhed  upon  her,  fhe  confidered 
them  as  counters  on  a  card  table,  ferviceable  to 
thofe  who  had  tricks,  but  of  no  intrinfic  worth. 

N  n  2  Id 
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{o  the  foite  of  Emilia's  admirers,  one  man  at 
l^tb  appeared)  who  feemed  to  be  more  ftudiou3 
t^^p  bis  competitors  to  be  noticed  by  her.  Of 
th^$  man  fhe,  at  firft,  faw  the  ajliduities  with  no 
particular  emotions,  but  fhe  felt  herfelf  in  a  little 
While  fo  much  flattered  by  them,  that  (he  could 
iMtrdly  help  (hewing  in  her  face  what  pafled  in  her 
bofom  concerning  him.  In  proportion  to  the  en- 
cnsafe  of  his  attention  to  her,  was  the  encreafe  of 
^r  partiality  to  him;  and  fhe  began,  in  a  fhort 
time,  to  wifh  that  he  would  make  his  addrefles  to 
htt  in  form.  Fearful  of  betraying  her  feelings  by 
ber  looks,  and  of  being  confidered  by  her  lover 
as  a  woman  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands^  without 
giving  hini  the  trouble  of  putting  the  previous 
queftion  to  her,  fhe  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
having  her  features  translated  in  that  manner,  and 
^h^rpfore,  did  all  in  her  power  to  fupprefs  fenfa^ 
f k)ns  whiqh  mighty  fhe  imagined  occafion  conflruc- 
tipns  not  ipuch  to  the  credit  of  her  underftandingn 
t})QUgh  in  no  way  injurious  to  her  honour. 

*  IThe  man  in  whofe  favour  Emelia  felt  her  heart 
a  littie  agitated,  was  a  gentleman  by  births  and  had 
l^en  genteely  educated;  but  his  fortune  not  being 
anfwerable  to  his  defires,  he  had  been  for  fome 
time  looking  out  for  a  woman  in  a  fituation  toim«< 
prove  it.     However,  though  a  lucrative  marriage 

was 
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Vras  die  chief  o))je£i  of  his  attention^  he  ii^as  np)^ 
quite  of  fo  Toercenary  4  difpoGtion  as  to  ynifh  •19, 
enrich  hirafelf  with  ^  woman  whom  he  abhorre4p^ 
vfithwhpmhe  coul4  have  no  profpeQ  of  beioj^ 
tolerably  h^ppy  in  the  domcftic  ftate.  To  engagcj. 
NjiJGs  I^inton's  affe£iions,  he  was  the  moft  fdlicl* 
tous,  as  he  really;  believed,  from  t^e  apparent 
fweetnefs  of  her  temper,  and  the  goodnefs  of  her 
hearty  that  he  fhoiUd,  by  marrying  her,  with  the 
enlargement  o£  his  fortune,  gain  a  confiderable 
addition  to  his  happinefs.  Animated  by  all  thofe 
motives,  he  redoubled  his  a(&duities,  and,  having 
dra^rn  very  favourable  conclufions,  one  day,  in  a 
converfatipn  with  Emilia,  gave  pretty  ftrong  hints 
th^t  it  was  io.  her  power  to  make  hin^  the  happieft 
q{  n>en. 

The  hint  was  not  thrown  away  upon  Emelia; 
but  fhe  behaved  upon  that  occafion  with  the  pro* 
priety  which  fhe  had  difcovered  upon  every  other^ 
and  without  departing  in  the  leaft  froni  her  charac- 
ter as  a  woman  of  fortune,  a  woman  of  fenfe,  and 
a  woman  of  virtue.  Fully  fatisfied — more  tjian 
fatisfied — charnied  with  her  behaviour,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  left  her  not  lefs  pleafed  with  the  dc« 
portment  of  her  lover. 

When  (he  came  to  r^(le£l,  however,  upon  tho 
(ncouiagenient  whi^b  fhe  had  given  to  Bootbbyi^ 
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flie  began  to  think  that  flie  had  been  too  hafty, 
and,  in  confequcnce  of  a  retrofpeft  of  her  behavi- 
our, determined  to  make  ufe  of  ftratagem,  in  or- 
der to  find  out  if  her  lover  had  a  fincerc  perfonal 
regard  for  her,  independent  of  her  fortune;  or  if 
he  only  counterfeited  a  paffion  which  he  did  not 
feel,  with  a  view  to  increafe  his  income. 

While  Emilia  was  confidering  in  what  manner 
fhe  Ihould  condu^  her  new  fcheme,  Boothby  was 
enjoying,  by  anticipation,  the  fplendid  ftyle  of  life 
in  which  he  was  refolv*d  to  appear,  as  foon  as  he 
became  mafter  of  the  wealth  which  hung  tempt- 
ingly in  his  fight,  and  jull  within  his  grafp. 

FluQied  with  the  fuccefs  he  had  met  with,  up- 
on the  difclofure  of  his  paifion  for  a  woman  to 
whom  many  of  his  rivals,  with  better  incomes  than 
he  had,  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe^ 
(either  deterred  by  d.ffidence,  occafioned  by  the 
difprqportion  i.i  their  circum (lances,  or  a  pride 
\^hich  would  not  let  them  rifk  the  difgrace,)  he 
triumphed  over  thofe  rivals,  but  not  \^ith  all  the 
decency  of  a  politic  conqueror:  exhibited  too 
many  marks  of  exultation,  and  pufhed  his  raillery 
fo  far  one  day,  againft  the  leaft  formidable  of 
them,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  breaking 
through  his  natural  modefiy,  (having  no  pride^to 
leftrain  him,)  that  he  provoked  him  to  return  an 
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anfwer  not  eafily  to  be  digefted.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  that.  Sir?"  faid  Booihby.  "What  dQ 
I  mean  by  that,  Sir,"  replied  his  adverfary  in  a 
taunting  tone ! 

Thefe  interrogations  would  have,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced a  duel,  had  not  their  fwordsbeen  kept  peace- 
ably in  their  fcabbards  by  the  interpofition  of  their 
furrounding  friends:  they  even  (hook  hands,  and 
declared  themfelves  perfeftly  reconciled;*  but 
Boothby  was  not  reconciled  to  his  antagonift  in 
his  heart;  his  impertinent  doubts,  with  regard  to 
his  marriage  with  Mifs  Linton,  were  painfully  re- 
membered. 

When  Boothby  went  to  his  Emclia,  to  put  the 
laft  hand  to  the  preparations  for  their  union,  he 
found  her  weeping  over  a  letter.  Struck  at  the 
fight  of  her  in  fo  unexpeQed  a  fituation,  he  flew 
to  her  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  a  fympathifmg 
lover,  and  begged  to  know  what  had  happened  to 
throw  her  into  fuch  a  diftrefsful  condition. 

Inftead  of  returning  a  verbal  anfwer  {he  gave 
him  the  letter.  The  perufal  of  it  (hocked  him 
extremely,  by  informing  him  that  his  miftrefs,  had, 
by  a  capital  bankruptcy,  loft  the  greateft  part  of 
her  fortune, 
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After  a  long  paufe,  (during  whicli  Emelia  con- 
Wved  to  watch  every  turn  of  his  countenance 
Without  being  perceived,)  he  told  her  plainly  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  marry  a  woman  without 
money,  and  he  (hould  only  injure  her,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  by  making  her  his  wife.  «  Mighty  well^ 
Sir!"  replied  fhe,  burfting  into  a  laugh,  "you 
fhall  never  be  injured  by  me." 

By  this  fudden  change  in  Emplia^  BooAiby  was 
tettremely  difconcerted :  but  when  he  found  that 
•the  letter  was  a  forged  one,  irierciy  to  try  the  fin- 
c^rity  of  his  paflion,  be  l^as  almioft  ready  to  hang 
himfelf. — Never  was  there  a  Mercenaiy  Lovet 
more  completely  mortified. 

■>  ..     -— •tiiMiiiii  - 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dh    BROW  N. 

BISHOP  WARBURTON  quarrelled  with 
hi^  great  adulator  and  friend  the  ingenious 
I>r.  BroWn,  of  Kfewcaftfc,  becaufe  he  differed  with 
4riAi  in  opinion  refpefting  the  worfhip  the  Old 
i£gyptian$  paid  to  animals.  Warburton  told  a 
friend  of  Brown's,  that  ^be  would  gladly   fee  him 

again, 
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again,  and  make  it  up  with  him,  provided  he 
would  not  mention  the  fubjeft  in  difpute  between 
them  in  converfation.  Brown  faid^  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  prevented  from  converfing  upon 
any  proper  fubjefl^  and  never  faw  him  afterwardsi 


'^  M^JVT  THIJV-GS  FALL  OUT 

BETWEEN  THE 

CUP  AJfD  THE  LiPr 

TT  AS  bee;i  fuppofed  to  take  its  origin  from  one 
-■•-■'  of  Penelope's  wooers  being  fhot  as  he  was 
going  to  drink.  But  it  arofe  as  Aitifworth  has  it, 
thus:  **  A  Kin^  of  Thrace  had  planted  a(  vinii. 
yard,  when  one  of  his  flaves,  whom  he  had  miuch  op- 
preffed  in  that  very  work,  prophefied  that  he,  the 
King,  Ihould  never  tafte  of  the  wine  prodticcd  iti 
it.  The  king  difregarded  the  prcxphecy,  and  when 
at  an  entertainment  he  held  the  cup  full  of  his  own 
wine,  he  fent  for  this  {lave,  and  aflced  him  infulu 
ingly  what  he  thought  of  his  prophecy  now  ?  The 
flave  only  anfwered,  ^<  MuUa  inter  pocula  ac  labia 
caduni.*'  Scarce  had  be  fpoke,  when  pews  wa9 
brought  that  an  huge  boar  was  laying,  his  vineyar4 
wafte.  The  King  rofe  in  a  fury,  attacked  the 
boarj  and  was  killed  without  ever  tailing  the  wine* 
Q  o  ANEC- 
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A  JV  JE  C  D  O  T  E 

or 

EARL  SANDWICH  &  SIR  E.  HUGHES. 

SIR  Edward,  it  is  known,  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Commander  in  Chief  on  the  Indian 
fiation,  had  little  money  and  many  debts.  He  ob- 
tained that  appointment  by  the  friendfliip  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Upon  his  return,  after  many  fuitable  teftimonies 
of  refpe8^  be  feized  one  moment  of  cordiality  to 
extort  from  the  Ear)  a  promife,  that  whatever  he 
Ihould  alk  (hould  not  be  refufed,  if  it  could  be 
granted.  He  a{ked  accordingly  a  lift  of  his  Lord- 
fiiips  debts.  They  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thoufand  (tounds,  which  the  grateful  feaman  paid, 
believing  that  he  had  thus  made  a  new  man  of 
his  patron. 

But  it  was  not  fo.  The  Earl  did  not  fhew  all 
bis  debts;  and  what  be  kept  back  was  enough  to 
begin  a  frefh  lift ;  the  inconveniences  of  which 
harrafled  the  latter  years  of  a  life,  more  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned. 

AN 
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A    N 

HYMN  to  CONTENTMENT. 

LOVELY,  lafting  peace  of  mind. 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind; 
Heavnly  born,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  crown  the  fav'rites  of  the  fky, 
With  more  of  happinefs  below, 
Tha^n  viftors  in  a  triumph  know; 
Whither,  oh  ?  whither,  art  thou  fled. 
To  lay  thy  meek  ;:ontcnted  head  ? 
What  happy  regions  doft  thou  pleafe. 
To  make  the  feat  of  charms  and  eafe  ? 
Ambition  fearches  all  its  fphere 
Of  pomp  and  date,  to  meet  thee  there; 
IncreaGng  avarice  would  find 
Thy  prefence  in  its  gold  enfhrin'd ; 
The  bold  adyent'rer  ploughs  his  way 
Thro'  rocks,  amidft  the  foaming  fea, 
To  gain  thy  love,  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  (ilent  heart,  which  grief  afTails, 
Treads  foft  and  lonefome  o'er  the  vales; 
Sees  dailies  open,  rivers  run. 
And  feeks,  as  I  have  vainly  done, 
Amuflng  thought;  but  learns  to  know^ 
That  folitude's  the  nurfe  of  woe. 

O  o  2  No 


/ 
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No  real  bappioefs  is  found 

In  trailing  purple  on  the  ground  ; 

Or  in  a  foul,  exalted  high, 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  flcy ;  ' 

Converfe  with  ftars  above,  and  know 

^11  nature  in  iu  forms  below. 

The  reft  it  feeks— in  feeking  dies^ 

And  doubts,  at  laft,  for  knowledge  rife. 

Twas  thus,  as  under  fhade  I  ftood, 

I  fung  my  wifhes  to  the  wood; 

And,  loft  in  thought^  no  more  perceiv*d 

The  branches  whifper*d  as  they  way'd; 

It  feem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place^ 

Confef^'d  the  prefence  of  the  grace, 

When  thus  Ihe  fpoke,  ^*  Go,  rule  thy  wilJi 

Bid  thy  wild  paffions  all  be  ftill ; 

Know  God,  and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 

The  joys  which  from  religion  flow. 

Then  every  grace  fliall  prove  its  gueft^ 

And  rU  be  there  to  crown  the  reft.*' 

Oh !  by  yonder  mofly  feat. 

In  my  hours  of  fweet  retreat. 

Might  I  thus  my  foul  employ. 

With  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  joy  ? 

Rais'd  as  ancient  prophets  were 

In  heavenly  vifion,  praife,  and  prayV  j 

Pleahng  all  men,  huning  nonc^ 

Plea^'d  and  blefs'd  with  God  alonCt 

Then 
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Then  while  the  gardens  taki  my  fight. 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight| 
While  filver  water  glide  along, 
To  pleafe  my  ear  and  court  my  fong^ 
ril  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  firings 
And  thee,  great  fource  of  nature,  fingt 
The  fun,  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  moon,  that  ihines  with  borrow'dligh^ 
The  ftars,  that  glad  the  gloomy  night. 
The  feas,  that  roll  unnumbered  waves. 
The  wood  that  fpreads  its  fiiady  leaves; 
The  field,  whofe  ears  conceal  the  grain^ 
The  yellow  treafure  of  the  plain; 
AH  of  thefe,  and  all  I  fee 
Should  be  fung,  and  fung  by  me  ; 
They  fpeak  their  Maker  as  they  can. 
But  want,  and  aflc,  the  tongue  of  man. 
Go  fearch  among  your  idle  dreams. 
Your  bufy  or  your  vain  extremes. 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  blifs, 
pr  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


AN 
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AN 

ESSAY  on  INDUSTRY. 

All  is  the  Gift  ^Industry,  whatever 
Exalts  embcUishes^  and  renders  Life  delightful. 

THE  poet  has  fo  remarkably,  nay  inimitably, 
fet  forth  the  beauties  of  induftry.  that  it  is, 
perhaps^  but  a  weak  attempt  to  elucidate  the  fub« 
je£t;  but  as  idienefs  is  named  the  child  of  floth,  fq 
.  induftry  Qiould  prompt  men,  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands  and  faculties,  to  the  attainment  of  a 
fufficiency,  to  render  their  lives  as  comfortable  as 
poffible,  through  this  paflage  of  mortality. 

But  as  man  is  placed  here  under  the  eye  of  an 
all-feeing  Providence,  beneath  the  infpeftion  of 
Omnifcience  itfelf,  he  (hould  be  extremely  care- 
ful to  obtain  nothing  but  what  an  honed  indullry 
may  allot  him ;  whatever  methods  are  purfued,  to 
accomplifh  lucrative  defigns,  that  bear  any  con- 
trail to  this,  will,  in  no  wife,  render  the  enjoyment 
delightful,  but  fadly  embitter,  and  give  a  falfe  tafte 
to  enjoyment  itfelf. 

We  fhould  be  much  upon  our  guard  not  to  de- 
viate from  this  principle,  if  we  expeft  peace  at 
the  lad;  for  as  the  attainments  and  acquifitions 
^f  fuch  an  induftry  as  the  poet  fpeaksof^  may  have 
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a  very  happy  efifeft  in  the  relifti  of  fuch  good 
things,  which  the  bounlifulnefs  of  providence  has 
thus  beftowed,  in  implanting  a  fuitable  return  of 
gratitude  to  the  wife  giver,  and  an  univerfal  bene- 
volence  towards  mankind,  thefe  arethejuft  and 
equitable  returns  of  a  feeling  mind.  A  mind  thus 
ennobled,  thus  qualified,  muft  poffefs  very  different 
rcfleClions  from*  fuch  as  have  by  oppreffion  arid 
injuftice  accumulated  to  themfelves  ill  -  gotten 
wealth,  a  fort  of  riches  that  carry  with  them  their 
own  (ling,  and  ferve  but  to  enhance  the  remorfc 
of  their  pofleffor. 

The  induftrious  labourer  contented  in  his  hum- 
ble  cot  with  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  is  happier,— 
far  happier,  with  a  fmall  portion  to  furnifh  his  Ur 
ble,  than  the  luxurious,  where  fafhion  and  extra- 
vagance decorate  the  fame. 

The  induftrious  man  has  a  fenfible,  pleafing  re- 
li(h  of  his  labours,  which  the  indolent  and  inafiive 
cannot  poflibly  partake  of.  As  he  knows  the  f?^ 
tigues  of  acquiring,  fo  the  pleafures  of  enjoying 
muft  neceffarily  be  his  juft  compcnfation. 

A  competency,  acquired  by  indufiry  muft  be 
more  permanent,  and  give  greater  fatisfaftion  than 
any  other,  and  a  little  thus  got  is  commonly  Teen 
the  more  lafting.  *   •  - 
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If  fentiments  of  induftiy  velt  properly  cutti* 
vajted»  univerfaHy  underftood,  and  as  happily  re-* 
^ved»  the  errors  of  a  bewitching  covetoufnefs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  x>ppofite,  a  luxurious  pto^ 
digality  on  the  other,  would,  in  a  great  nieafure, 
]k  avoided,  and  render  a  medium  of  circum-. 
ftances  the  moft  defirable,  and  the  having  a  fuffi- 
ciency  would  learn  us  to  be  content. 

Induftry  is  a  virtue  calculated  by  providence  as 
t  fit  employ  for  man,  provided  it  be  attended  to 
with  due  reftriQions  as  not  to  forget  the  weightier 
matters  of  futurity. 

Will  it  not  rather  inc^fe  ^d  add  to  our  piety 
and  devotion  ?  For  he  who  by  intemperance  and 
other  follies  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  necelfary  call- 
ings  of  his  daily  neceffities,  perhaps,  is  an  objed 
as  unfit  and  difqualified  to  render  the  fervices  and 
(duties  required  of  him  to  the  author  of  his  being. 

Many,  by  adhering  to  the  proper  rules  of  in- 
diiftry,  have  been  happily  preferved  from  dangers 
tftd  difficulties,  which  would  otherwire  bef^l  them, 
as  well  as  from  the  diftrefles  of  abjeft  poverty.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
different  orders  of  men,  which,  undoubtedly,  are 
intended  for  wife  purpofes,  to  create  an  emulation 
amongft  all  degrees  by  induftry,  that  all  would  r^ 

member 


iiiember  the  wife  faying,  ««  Go  to  the  ant,  confi- 
der  her  ways,  and  be  wife/*  The  very  infeds 
and  creatures  inniimeral)!^  have  this  inftin6l  of 
making  provifion  againft  the  baplefs  aiiid  approach- 
ing period  of  want. 

.'  '      ■ 
Poverty  is  bat  too  uifiverlairy  known^  therefore 

a  pi£ture  of  its  miferies,  is  foperfluous  and  unm- 
ceflary ;  but,  indeed  the  fate  of  men  is  fo  diverfi^.. 
fied  here,  that  all  are  hot  to  enjoy  in  equality^ 
but  how  many  more  might  if  induftry  were  pnM 
perly  attended  to  ?  and  a  little  attained  by  it  **.wtll 
txalt;  embellifli,  and  rendeiP  life  delightful/'       *' 


A  J^  fe  C  D  O  T  E 

OF 

fr  H  I  S  T  O  J^: 

THE  celebrated  Whifton  dining  with  Lady 
Jekyll,  filter  to  Lord  Somers.;  (he  afked 
him  why  God  Almighty  made  woman  out  of  the 
rib  ?  Whifton,  after  refle^ing  a  mon^ent,  replied 
— '*  Indeed  my  Lady,  I  don't  know ;  except  it 
was  becaufe  the  rib  is  the  crookedeft  part  of  the 
body/* 

AN£G- 


A  N  E  C  D  O  T  E 

yOHJV"  11.  of  PORTUGAL. 

THE  Duke  gf  Vtfeu,at  the  head  of  a  difcon- 
tmt^  pmy^  conrpired  sgainft  the  life  oE 
Jdllfi  the  Second  of  Ppitugal.  His  Majefty  hav- 
ipg  efcaped  the  band  of  the  aflaflin  three  dities) 
lent  for  the  Duke  and  walked  with  him  in  a  gar- 
Iten,  where  he  converfed  with  him  bn  the  relative 
duty  of  the  king  and  the  fubjefi;  and  at  the  ead 
put  this  emphatical  cyieftion  to  him.  *•  What 
wouldft  thou  do  to  the  man  who  attempted  to  take 
away  thy  life?^'  to  which  the  Duke  axifwered,  *^  I 
would  take  his  firft  if  1  could.*'  *•  then  verily," 
faid  the  king,  ^<  As  Nathan  faid  to  David,  thou 
art  the  man,"  and  immediately  plunged  a  dagger 
Into  his  bread. 


EDWARD  and  MATILDA. 

AT  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mrs.  Falkland  be- 
ing left  a  widow,  \f  ith  an  only  daughter,  re- 
tired into  the  country,  that  Ihe  might  devote  her 
future  life  to  the  education  of  her  Matilda;  an 

employ 
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employ  (he  was  well  qualified  to  undertake,  ts 
(he  joined  to  the  accomplifhed  lady  a  well  imprdr 
ved  mind,  and  an  elegant  underftanding. 

Under  the  tuition  of  fuch  a  mother,.  Matilda 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  every  branch  of  ufeful 
and  ornamental  knowledge;  but  unhappily  fior 
her,  Mrs.  Falkland  was  determined  tO"  raife  the 
declining  fortunes  of  her  family  by  a  profitable 
marriage. 

The  beauty  and  acgomplifhments  of  Matilda^ 
who  had  now  reached  her  feventeenth  year,  wei^ 
the  topick  of  converfation  among  all  the  neigb- 
bouring  gentlemen,  and  many  oflfered  themfelvea 
as  candidates  for  her  afFe£iion«  In  this  number 
was  Edward  Stanly,  the  only  fon  of  a  gentleman 
who  lived  near  the  mother  of  Matilda.  He  poC- 
fefled  a  fortune  fufiiciently  above  the  reach  of 
want;  was  handfome  in  figure,  and  elegant  in  ad^ 
drefs.  Thefe  however,  were  his  lead  important 
qualities — his  temper  was  open  and  generous;  bis 
mind  well  ftored  with  ufeful  learning,^  and  gifted 
with  every  virtue  that  dignifies  the  nature  of  man^ 
He  had  long  admired  Matilda.  There  feemed  to  ' 
be,  in  her,  a  mind  above  *'  the  level  of  the  vuU 
gar  great.'*  She  had  alfo  been  an  attentive  obfer* 
ver  of  Edward;  and  difcovered^  in  him^  a  difpo* 
P  p  2  fitioi^ 
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fi^oD,  and  education  much  fupcribr  to  that  of  any 
other  gentleman.     Mn   Stanly  was«  what  every 
country  Gentleman  ihpuld  be,     a  nian   of  real 
fenfe,  and  found  morals.     He  had  beftowed  the 
greateft  care  in  educating  his  fan,  and  had  the 
iftundant  fatisfiaidion  to  fee  the  bleffings  of  Hea- 
rcn  attend  his  endeavours.     He  often  admired  the 
great  underftanding  of  Mrs.   Falkland,  and  the 
aibiable  charader  of  her  daughter ;  as  perfons  poC- 
fefled  of  far  more  fenfe  and  accomplifhments,  than 
many  to  whom  Providence  had  given  abundance 
of  wealth,  and  beftowed  greater  means  of  improve- 
ment. *  He  bad  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Falkland ;  and  it  was  at  thefe  little  inter- 
views the  flame  of  love  caught  the  heart  of  fldward. 
tie  was  no  longer  the  fame;  the  rofe  of  health, 
which  before  bloomed  in  his  countenance,  for- 
fook  his  cheek;  he  was  never  happy,  but  in  the 
company  of  Matilda.     She  faw  the  anguifh  which 
diftraSed  his  heart,  and  often  the  tearof  pity  ftole 
down  her  cheek  when  converfing  with  him.     But 
flie  well   knew  her  mother's  determination;  and 
refleded  that,  by  encouraging  a  hopelefs  attach- 
ment, (he  wotild  only  bring  mifery  bn  both.     She 
revealed  to  her  mother  the  (ituation  of  Edward ; 
and  defired^  as  the  only  remedy,  fhe  might  be  fent 
to  London,  to  try  whether  abfence  would  not  ob-r 
iiicrate  her  from  his  mind. 

*  The 
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The  departure  of  Matilda  was  carefully  con-, 
cealed  from  EdwarcJ.  After  waiting  three  days, 
in  hopes  of  feeing  her,  his  anxiety  could  be  no 
longer  fuftained.  iHe  ventured  to  enquire  whither 
Ihe  was  gon^ ;  and  could  ill  conceal  his  agitation^ 
at  the  information.  "To  London!"  fays  he; 
^nd  when  will  (he  K^turo  ?" — "  Not  ihefe  two 
nionths/'  replied  Mrs.  Falkland.  '^TwomonthsH 
jexclaimed  Edward,  an4  rufhed  out  of  the  room.   . 

He  begged  of  his  father  to  let  him  go  to  London 
for  a  few  days.  Mr.  Stanly  would  have  granted 
^ny  thing  elfe.  "  No,  my  dear  Edward,"  laid 
he;  ''  I  cannot  confent  that  you  fhould  mix  in 
thofe  fcenes  of  riot  and  difliipation  with  which  that 
city  abounds,  without  a  proper  guide  to  fleer  your 
courfe.  I  intend  fhortly  to  go  thither  myfelf, 
and  you  may  accompany  me."  Edward  thanked 
Jiis  father  with  a  heavy  heart;  who  never  guefled 
the  rcafon  of  his  fons  demand. 

Matilda  returned ;  and  he  embraced  the  earli* 
eft  opportunity  of  paying  his  refpeQs.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  fuch  indifE?rence,  as  (hot  a  dag- 
ger through  his  heart.  He  parted  from  her,  near- 
ly in  a  ftatc  ofmadnefs;  fleep  fled  his  pillow  an4 
he  pafled  the  night  almoft  bordering  on  defpair. 

But 
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But  tbc  cnftiing  day  fully  explained  the  fatal 
caufe  of  her  behaviour.  An  elegant  carriage,  with 
four  horfes,  appeared  at  Mrs.  Falkland's  door, 
accompanied  with  a  proportionable  number  of  at* 
tendants  in  fplendid  liveries.  Lord  Oglethorpe 
was  ufliered  in,  as  the  lover  of  Matilda. 

Edward  fcarcely  believed  what  he  faw.  He 
took  particular  care  to  review  his  LordQiip^  as  he 
entered  his  coach^  and  gave  him  a  look  of  merited 
contempt:  his  Lordfhip  was  the  very  eflence  of  a 
modern  beau  :  too  fine  to  be  a  man. 

During  a  months  Lord  Oglethorpe  paid  the 
genteeleft  attention  to  Matilda ;  he  then  folicited 
her  hand.  Mrs.  Falkland  elated  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  imaginary  blifs,  would  now  hardly  own 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stanly;  who  forefaw  with 
infinite  concern^  the  ruin  of  her  daughter.  But 
all  his  friendly  cautions  were  treated  with  difdain. 

At  length,  the  day  was  fixed ;  when  Matilda, 
by  marrying  a  nobleman^  would  crown  the  height 
of  her  mother's  ambition. 

Edward  had  been  diligent  to  gain  every  inform- 
ation concerning  Lord  Oglethorpe ;  and  the  ar- 
rival of  a  gentleman  from  London^  who  cajfixe  on 
a  vifit  to  bis  father,  afforded  an  opportunity. 

Mr. 


i 
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Mr.  Melvnie  was  the  fon  of  an  etn!n€rtt  tmiri 
chant  irt  ihe  city ;  a  youth  of  a  virtuous  nrind^ 
and  libera!  education ;  by  him,  be  learned  ^hat 
bis  lordfhip  poffeffed  a  plentiful  ponioh  of  riches  j 
and  this  was  all,  for  be  had  neither  underftafnding 
or  virtue.  Edward  perceived,  in  the  mind  of 
Melville,  a  congeniality  of  fentimems  with  hit 
own,  and  determined  to  make  him  thfc  fritend  of  (ili 
youth.  He  related  to  him  the  whote  of  his  love 
for  MatHda,  and  her  intended  unioti  with  Lorfl 
Oglethorpe ;  then  afked  bis.  advice  concerning 
his  future  conduft. 

Mr.  Melville  advifed  bim  to  go  fome  diftance 
from  home,  during  the  nuptials,  as  (he  fpe^aclie 
would  be  too  painful  for  his  feelings;  but  firft  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Matilda,  and  know  bow 
far  her  inclinations  were  in  unifon  with  bef  inten-' 
ded  marriage.  If  he  (hould'  find  it  impoffible  to 
fee  her  before  be  departed,  to  write  a  letter  which 
he  would  engage  (he  fhould  receive. 

Edward  ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to  gain 
admiffion  to  Matilda.  Finding  all  his  efforts  vainf 
he  wrote  the  following  letter. 

*•  I  am  about  to  leave  my  father^shoufe,  to  a- 
void  a  fight  of  all  others  the  moft  dreadful  to  me. 
What  can  you  think !  Surely  the  elegant  mind  of 

Matilda 
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Matilda  can  never  be  dazzled  by  the  trarpping^cf 
ircalth  and.  fplendour !  Can  you  ever  eftcem  a 
man  deftit\ite  of  eve/y  quality  that  adorns  the  hu- 
man  mind?  or  is  it  the  falfe  ambition  of  a  mother, 
who  would  barter  her  daughter's  bappinefs  for 
wealth)  and  a  title  ?  You  may  never  fee  nae  more ! 
I.  have  loved  you  tenderly.  But,  alas !  who  could 
behold  fuch  a  mind,  fach  a  form;  ^nd  not  fall  a 
martyr  to  their  charms!  Let  the  tear  of  pity  fo* 
lace  him,  who  can  never  cpafe  to  love  you. 

EDWARD  STANLEY." 

He  left  this  letter  with  his  friend;  who  faith* 
^ully  delivered  it  to  Matilda^  the  morning  preced- 
ing their  nuptials.  The  unaufpicious  morn  now 
arrived,  when  Matilda  was  to  fait  a  vidiim  to  her 
mother's  power.  The  cercmrony  was  performed 
by  his  lord(hip*s  chaplain,  at  her  mother's  houfe ; 
after  which^  they  departed  to  a  houfe  belonging  to 
a  relation  of  Lord  Oglethorpe's^  fome  miles  far-* 
ther  in  the  country. 

Three  weeks  pafled,  with  aiU  apparent  bappi- 
nefs; when^  one  morning,  his  lordlhip,  preten^ 
ding  fome  urgent  bufinefs,  fet  off  to  London,  pro- 
mifing  a  fpeedy  return.  A  week  bad  elapfed,  in 
the  greateft  anxiety,  when  Matilda  received  the 

following  letter. 

«*1 
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^*  I  Will  no  longer  keep  you  in  fa(](»enfeM^ 
You  are  not  my  wife !  the  perfon  wbo  perfomfecl 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  not  a  clergyman,  but 
liired  to  fulfil  that  office.  I  was  aftonifhed  that 
you  C0UI4  believe  my  intentions  ferious,  or  fup- 
pofe  a  nobleman  would  marry  a  girl  whofe  only 
portion  was  her  merit.  The  perlbn  at  whofq 
houfe  you  are,  is  no  relation  of  mine.  If  you  will 
confent  to  live  with  me  a  life  of  honour^  every^td- 
vantage  love  and  riches  can  affoifd  are  yours, 

•*  Oglethorpb.** 

««  O!  what  a  wretch!"  f^tid  fhe,  after  reading 
t^e  letter ;  and  funk  almoflt  lifelefs  on  the  Hoqu. 
At  this  moment  a  fervant  entered  the  room,  to  in«. 
form  her  that  a  gentleman  wifhed  to  fee  hen  The 
notice  was  fcarcely  delivered,  when  Edward  ap- 
peared. At  the  fight  of  hinnf,  fhe  fhrieked  vio^ 
lently— '*  Merciful  Father!"  cried  Edward,  "  v^^at 
difafter  is  this!"  She  could  make  no  reply^  but. 
nve  him  the  letter.  '^  Infamou:^  villain !  bis.  Mi 
Oiall  pay  the  debt  of  juftice,  and  revenge !  Takei 
particular  care  of  that  lady,"  faid  he,  to  the  fef* 
vant;  **  I  will  reward  you/' 


In  a  few  hours  (he  recovered,  fuffrcienify  to  ^o^ 

ceed  to  hei^  mother's >  but  waited  at  Mr.  Stanley'sy 

while  Edward  unfolded  the  dreadful  fcene  to  Mrs. 

Q  %  Falklandi 
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Falkland.    **  Good  God !  exclaimed  her  moibcr, 
*^  Matilda  ruined!  .The  crime  is  mine. 

It  was  my  mifcrablc  pride  has  caufed  this;  and 
the  remaining  days  of  life  will  now  be  "  few  and 
cyill"  "  But  where  is  my  unhappy  daughter?" — 
**  Be  comforted,"  replied  Edward;  **  (he  is  at  my 
father's.     I  will  bring  her  immediately." 

The  interview  was  too  afFefting  for  words  to  de- 
icribe.  **  Generous  youth,"  faid  Matilda,  **  your 
fisrvices  I  can  never  repay  :  if  I  had  loved  you  as 
much  as  your  merit  demanded,  I  had  never  feen  this 
diy  !»»—*«  You  mud  forget,"  faid  Edward,  ^  that 
there  is  fuch  a  wretch  as  your  feducer  in  being  ; 
be  will  meet  his  punifhrnent.** 

When  he  returned  home,  he  wrote  as  follows  ta 
to  Lord  Oglethorpe-T- 

*^Basb  and  unmanly  wretch  t  think  not  that 
you  (hall  triumph  over  feduced  innocence;  or 
that  your  elevated  rank  in  life,  which  onFy  ferves 
to  make  you  more  defpicable,  (hall  fecure  you 
fratn  the  arm  of  juftice.  I  command  you  to  meet 
me  next  Thurfday,  provided  with  a  brace  of  pif-^ 
toll*    The  bearer  will  fettle  time  and  place." 

'«  EDWARD  STANLEY^" 

Lord 
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Lord  Ogehhorpe  returned  the  following  anfwer. 
*'  Your  challenge  is  accepted,  though  I  defpife 
the  giver ;  but  let  this  convince  you,  that  I  am  not 
fo  unmanly  as  you  imagine." 

«  OGLETHORPE.* 

Edward  communicated  his  defign  to  no  one  till 
the  challenge  was  accepted;  then  he  informed  Mn 
Melville  that  he  fhould  foon  need  an  equivocal 
proof  of  his  friendfHip. 

Mr.  Melville  fincerely  regretted  the  ftepbehad 
taken  ;  hut^  as  it  was  now  pad  recalling,  he  con- 
fented  to  accompany  him. 

The  Wednefday  preceding  the  duel,  was  (pent 
in  the  company  of  his  father  and  Melville  ;  and 
the  tear  flarted  from  his  eye,  probably,  from  the 
refleftion,  that  he  might  never  fee  another  day  iii 
the  houfe  of  a  father  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  but 
dared  not  acquaint  him  with  the  impending  danger. 

On  the  Thurfday  morning  he  arofe  at  five^  and 
remained  adjufting  his  little  affairs  till  feven  i 
about  eight,  he  breakfafted  with  Matilda  and  ber 
mother.  He  appeared  ferene  and  chearful  in  con^ 
verfation  ;  faid  he  was  going  on  a  (hooting  party 
into  the  country ;  and  added,  clafping  the  band 
of  Matilda-:-**  I  will  bring  you  the  laurels  my 
(kill  may  obtain."     He  took  his  farewell. 

Q  q  2  It 


.^t  was  cben  that  bis  countenance  «({uined  a 
monrnM  afpea.  *'  I  fear/*  faid  Matilda,  ''  JToine 
accident  fiiould  liappen  I"<^^  If  it  be  for  your 
good,"  faid  Edward^  embracing  her:  ^  I  ihalii 
iot  repine.  This  life  is  uncertain!''  At  thefe 
^ords  he  parted ;  and  proceeded^  with  Melville^ 
id  the  place  agrefcd  oh. 

They  arrivpd  a  little  before  Lord  Oglethoqpe^ 
^ho  was  attended  by  a  gentleman  as  his  fecond, 
iind  two  domefticks.  The  ground  being  meafur« 
ibd,  it  was  agreed  tli^t  Edward  (hould  fire  firft  He 
advanced  with  a  firmftep  ah4  ferene  countenance. 
Lord  Oglethorpe  Teemed  much  agi totted,  Edward 
4ifcfaarged  his  piftol^  but  without  any  effe^ ;  but 
|be  ball  of  hi$  amagonift  entered  his  body,  and  he 
|eU.  if  is  lordfhip  mounted  his  horfe,  and  fled, 
pith  bi#  attendants  to  the  continent^ 

It  was  fome  time  before  Mr.  Melville  coulc} 
prckure  affiftance  to  rerho ve  the  body  of  his  friend, 
Whole  father  bedresokd  to  meet.  The  intelli* 
gence  of  his  fon>  death  had»  howevert  reached  his 
imt,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Melville;  for  Ma- 
tilda had  fbllbwed,  foon  after  their  departure^  and 
Iset  tbe  fervants  of  Lord  Oglethorpe,  who  in- 
formed  her  of  Edward's  unhappy  fate.  She  had 
juft  ftrength  to  arrive  at  her  mother's^  and  relate 
^he  event  to  her  and  Mr^  Staiiley^  who  mdetw 
^      '  voure4 
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yd«red  to  repr^Ts  Im  grief  at  the  \ofs  of  E}dw^a4^ 
««  Th^fe/*  faid  he,  ^  arc  the  myfteriotis  <|ealiiifi' 
6r  OmnipoteHce  towards  his  creatures,  and  I  muft 
fti%fnit  to  bis  pleaftirel —  Edward,  m  thee  bawj  % 
)oR  a  fori,  who  was  the  ornament  and  delight  tt 
my  jreats:  btit  his  enough!  fuch  is  the  wiH ^C 
God."  ,     , 

Mr.  Melville  arrived  with  the  corpfe  of  Ed^ 
ward.  '*  Sir,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  *'  why  did  you. 
hot  inform  me  of  my  Ton's  refolution?  I  Ihall  no* 
yer  forget,  though  I  may  forgiyts  you." 

In  his  room  were  found  three  letters;  Otitic 
bis  father,  begging  forgivenefs  for  hot  acquaintift^ 
jiim  with  the  circumftance-^  "  And  I  hope,"  ad^ 
ied  hci  ^  my  errors  will  be  buried  in  my  grave  ;* 
a  fecond  to  his  friend  Melville,  thanking  him  fot 
his  kind  afliftance : —  and  a  third  to  Matilda,  ii 
jTollows — 

•<  Thurfday  Morning,  Five  o'Clockt 

Dear  Matilda, 

**  After  my  death,  you  will  receive  this  letten 
That  I  have  ever  loved  you  fincerely,  the  caufe 
will,  I  think,  put  beyond  doubt.  There  is,  in  my 
mind,  a  ftrong  foreboding  that  I  (ball  fall  a  vidim^ 
I  am  content!  It  is  for  you,  it  is  in  defence  of  in^ 

jure4 
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jilted  innocence.  Heaven  fometimes  permits^  for 
^ads  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate^  the  wicked' 
toefcape  the  punifliment  they  merit  in  this  life. 
I^be  time  is  drawing  near,  when  I  muft  part  with 
yx>u;  I  have  refolved  to  exercife  all  the  com- 
pi^fure  I  can;  but  I  fear^  it  will  be  too  much. 
From  me,  learn  this  truth — that  noble  qualities 
arc  not  confin'd  to  opulence,  butoftener  thrive  in 
the  foil  of  fufficiency.     Adieu ! — for  ever ! 

«  EDWARD  STANLEY." 

The  preffure  of  fo  many  calamities  was  too 
great  for  the  delicate  frame  of  Matilda.  She  is 
now  lunatick,  but  not  fo  as  to  occafion  confine-, 
ment.  A  beautiful  melancholy  is  feen  in  her 
countenance,  and  not  an  evening  pafles^  but  (he 
yifits  his  tomb^  and  (beds  the  tear  of  love  on  his 
^rf;  but,  chiefly  by  the  penfive  light  of  the  moon^ 
flic  will  fpend  hours  at  his  grave! — fometimes 
finging  extemporaneous  verfes  in  the  fweetefl: 
potes  of  wildnefs. 

To  fee  her  at  fuch  a  time,  you  would  think  her 
more  than  mortal.  A  deep  confumption  has  feized 
her  mother ;  to  which,  it  is  thought^  (he  mud  foon 
fall  a  prey. 

Mr.  Stanley,  with  a  refignation  truly  admirabley 
never  repines  at  the  difpenfetions  of  heaven^  but 

is 
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is  tbankfbl  for  tbe  merties  he  has  left.     His  hoaftr 
is  now  the  home  of  Matilda  and  her  mother,  and- 
bis  time  is  employed  in  procuring  them  every  coiih 
fort  in  his  power.  As  for  the  wretched  Oglethorpe,' 
be  has  at  laft  fallen  a  vi6tim  to  his  own  licentiouf* 
nefs.     A  letter  lately   received  by   Mr.  Stanley, 
from  a   friend   in  Portugal,    fays,  ^^  Lord  Ogle-' 
tfaorpe  was  flabbed  a   few  nights  (ince^  by   fome 
hired  aflaflins*     An  adulterous  connexion   with 
the  wife  of  a  Portuguefe,  was  the  occafion  of  thij^ 
cataftrophe."     Thus  we  fee,  that  although  wicked 
men  may  for  a  long  time  go  unpuniflied,  the  arm 
of  juftice  will  feldom  fail,  fooner  or  later  to  over- 
take them. 


AJ^ECDOTE. 

THAT  as  great  a  variety  of  fortunes  often  at- 
tend upon  obfcure  characters  as  are  attribu^' 
ted  to  fome  of  the  heroes  of  romance,  the  folloy^- 
ing  fketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  few  remaining 
ieamen  that  attended  Lord  Anfon's  voyage  will 
partly  evince.  Born  in  a  fea  port  in  the  North, 
be  went  from  home  m  a  coafting  veffel  at  ten 
years  of  age,  to  which  be  never  returned.  At 
twenty  years  of  Age  be  became  mafter  of  a  fmall 

veffel. 


/ 
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vISBtU  twit  being  taken  by  the  Frehch,  was,  afte^* 
rcacnainini^in  prifon  fome  months^  obliged  to  enter 
cm  board  dt  man  of  war;  was  retaken  by  the  £ng« 
liffi ;  made  bis  voyage  witb  Anfon  ;  upon  his  re« 
turn  took  a  public  houfe  near  Tooley-Street,  was 
^hindered  by  his  wife,  Whoelopid^ith  a  coramont 
beggar;  gave  tip  bis  houfe  and  Went  to  Ireland; 
from  thence  as  a  fervant  to  America,  was  fold  to 
ft  planter  in  the  back  fettlement  of  Virginia;  elo- 
ped and  travelled  on  foot  to  Charles-Town ;  after 
fording  feveral  rivers,  &c.  worked  his  paflfage  in  ai 
vcffel  to  New- York,  fronrr  thence  to  England;  en- 
tered into  the  £ail  India  compaiiy's  fervice,  it^ 
which  he  continued  ten  yearsy  where,  in  aflifting 
a  cook  to  one  of  the  general   officers,  as  he  was 
going  to  finge  a  fowl  with  fomc  old   letters  given 
him  for  that  purpofe,  he  difcovered  that  an  uncle 
Was  dead  in  £i)gland,  leaving  him  a  houfe  and  le* 
gacy  of  a  thoirfand  pounds,  Returned  to  England, 
expended  his  legacy,  &c.  and  afterwards  met  witH 
his  wife  at  a  lodging  houfe  in  St.  Giles's.     His  lafl: 
fiage  was  becoming  a  waterer  ot  horfes  at  a  coacb 
ftand  near  Barbican  where  a  few  weeks  fince,  in 
affifting  a  gentleman  at  a  public  hoafe  to  pull  off 
his  boots,  h6  accidentafty  heard  of  another  legacy 
bequeathed  him  by  a  (tifbot  relation,  fuppofed 
dead;  and  he  is  now,  at  tKe  age  of  65,  in  pc^ 
feflion  of  forty  pounds  per  amuilD. 
FINIS. 
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ANECDOTE. 

A  CERTAIN  Nobleman,  high  in  office,  had 
once  a  number  of  his  friends,  moftly  peo- 
ple of  rank,  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  great  elegance 
and  hofpitality  wer6  difplayed  on  the  occafionf. 
Amongft  the  compfeiny,  there  happened  to  be  4 
Reverend  Divine,  of  worthy  dhaiiafter  and  greak 
F^^rning,  but  alas!  he  was  only  a  Curate zt  $bII* 
per  annunV !  He  happen^ed^  amidft  all  tbt  pr«i^(l^ 
on  of  a  well  fpread  table,  to  be  in  want  of  one  of 
the  Brft  neceffaries  of  life,  and  not  chufing  to  call 
aloud  (which  he  feared  might  be  infringing  on  the 
privilege  of  hia  rich  neighbours)  he  inclined  a  lit- 


de  back  in  his  cbair^  and  in  a  half  whifper  addref- 
fed  a  footman  in  a  laced  livery,  *'  /  wish  I  had  a 
little  bready'^**  I  wifli  you  bad.  Sir,'*  returned 
the  other  with  f  haughty  airj,  and  buftled  about 
(rom  one  great  Lord  to  another,  without  vouch^ 
fafing  any  further  notice.  The  poor  Curate,  be- 
ing a  man  of  extreme  modefty,  made  no  more  ap- 
pticaiions. 

A  Gentleman  6f  fome  humour,  who  fat  next 
the  Clergyman,  and  had  obferved  the  tratifaftioui 
either  through  companion,  or  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company,  made  the  afFair  public.—^ 
The  mafter  of  the  houfe,  roufed  with  proper  in-' 
dignatioDy  ordered  the  fellow  to  be  called;  and  af- 
ter a  fcvere  reprimand  for  his  infolent  behaviour, 
told  him  to  go  immediately  and  feek  his  own  Bnad 
dfewhere.  Then  turning  to  the  abafhed  curate, 
he  faid,  *^  Sir;  I  am  afhamed  of  what  has  paflcd; 
hut  in  order  to  make  amends  ibr  tbe  ill  treatment 
you  have  experienced  at  my  uble»  it  Ihall  be  my 
endeavour  to  provide  you  beUcr  hitad.**-^  He 
kggi  bis  word,  and  in  a  ycry  (hort  time,  prefenied 
dl^^ergyman  with  a*  coaifortaUie  living. 


ANE& 
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ANECDOtfi 

O  F 

JUDGE    J  E  F  F  ^  R  r  S,[ 

AT  a  coninelited  eleOipn  for  a  me^iber  to  lpr.yc 
in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Aijundpl),  j|n 
Suflex,  govecniQQnt  ftrenuoufly  interfered,  and  th^ 
fo  openly,  aa  to  fend  Sir  George  JefFerys^  t})jfn 
Lord  CliianceUor^:  v.ith  inftrudions  to  ufe  tyf.Cff 
Method  to  picocurc  the.  rety,ri;i  of  the  court  ca^^ 
date.  Oq  the  day  of  eledion,  in  order  to  uuupi- 
date  the  de^lors,  be  placed  himfelf  on  tbchu^ings 
dofe  by  the  returning  officer,  the  ft^vor,  whahfjd 
been  an  attorney »  hut  was  retired  from  bufineiii, 
with  ar>  ample  fortune  and  fair  charaSen  This 
officer  well,  knew  th^  chancellor,  but  for  prudciv* 
{  tial  feafoos  aQ^^  s^  if  he  was  a  fti^i^nger  both.tp 
his  perfon  apd  rank.  In  the  courfe  of  the  poll» 
that  magiftrate,  who  fcrutinifed  every  man  befoi^ 
he  admitted  him  to  vpte^  rejeflcd  one  of  the  C(imt 
party;  at  which  Jefferys  rifing  in  a  hcat»  aftei^,f€h 
veral  indocept  re&edions  declared  the  n^an  Cho^kl 
poll;  adding, ''  I  am  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  this 
realm*'*  The  mayor,  regarding  him  with  a  k|ok 
of  the  higheft  contempt,  replied,  ^'  Your  ungen- 
ikmaalike  behavioiir  convinces  me|  it  is  impo^ 
B  «  Wc 
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ble  you  fhouldbe  the  perfon  you  pretend ;  were 
you  the  Chancellor,  you  would  know  that  you 
have  nothing  to  do  here,  where  I  alone  prefide  :* 
then  turning  to  the  crier, «  officer!  •  faid  he,  *  turn 
that  fellow  out  of  court*/  His  commands  were 
obeyed  without  hefiiation ;  the  Chancellor  retired 
io  his  inn  in  great  confiifion ;  and  the  ete&ion 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  popular  candidate. 
In  the  evening,  the  mayor,  to  his  great  furprife, 
feceived  a  meffage  from  Jeffcrys,  defiring  the  fiai* 
vour  of  his  company  at  the  inn ;  wHich  he  declin- 
ing, the  Chancellor  came  tohishoufe,  and,  hieing 
Introduced  to  him,  made  the  following  compH- 
jnent:  '*  Sir,  notwiihftanding  we  arc  indifferent 
interefts,  I  tannbt  help  revering  one  who  fo  well 
knows,  and  dares  fo  nobly  execute  the  law;  arid 
though  I  myfelf  was  foriiewhat  degraded  thereby, 
jrou  did  biit  your  duty.  You,  as!  have  learned, 
ire  independent;  but  you  may  Havcfome  relation 
•Who  is  not  Co  well  provided  for:  if  you  have,  let 
'  line  have  the  pleafure  of  prefentirig  him  with  a  con- 
flderable  plade  in  my   gift,    juft  now  vacant.** 

*  ISuch  ah  offer,  and  fo  handfomely  made,  could  not 
ftiV  of  drawing  the  acknowledgments  of  the  party 
fo  whom  it  was  made  :'  he,  hiavihg  a  nephew  in  no 
affluent  circuthftatices,  named  him  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, who  in^mediately  fighed  the  neceflary  inftru- 

*  ihcnt  for  his  appointment  to  a  very  lucrative  and 
-Jittiiourable  employ meitt.  CRA> 
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GRATITUDE. 

GH!  how  amiable  is  gratitude!  efpecially  when 
it  has  the  fuprerne  benefa£lor  for  its  objcft^ 
J  have  always  looked  upon  gratitude  as  the  mott 
exalted  principle  that  can  aftuate  the  heart  of  man. 
It  ha^  foineihing  in  it  noble,  difinterefted,  and^  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  generoufly  deycmb 
Repentance  indicates  our  nature  fallen,  and  prayer 
returns  chiefly  upon  a  regard  to  one's  felf.  But 
the  exercife  of  gratitude  fubfifted  in  Paradife,  when 
there  was  no  fault  to  deplore;  and  will  be  perpeL 
jus^ted  in  hqaven,  when  God  (hall  be  all  ip  ^]U 

Demosthenes  faid,  it  becometh  him,  who  re^ 
cciveth  a  benefit  from  another  man,  forever  to 
be  fcnfible  of  it,  but  him  that  beftowed  it^  prc- 
fently  to  forget  it.  He  is  unjuft,  faid  Socrate^ 
who  does  not  return  deferved  thanks  for  any  be* 
ncfit,  whether  the  giver  be  a  friend  or  foe. 

There  is  no  vice  nor  failing  of  man,  that  doth 
fo  much  unprinciple  humanity,  as  ingratitude;  fincc 
he  who  is  guilty  of  it  lives  unworthy  of  his  own 
foul,  that  hath  not  virtue  enough  to  be  obliged  nor 
to  acknowledge  the  due  merits  of  the  obliger. 

It  is  as  common  a  thing  for  gratitude  to  be  fer- 
getful,  as  for  hope  to  be  mindful. 

Without 
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Without  good  nature  and  gratitude,  man  had 
fs  well  live  in  a  wildernefs,  as  in  a  civil  fociety. 

'  He  v>ho  receives  a  good  turn,  (hould  never  for- 
tfiit  it^  he  who  does  one^  (hould  never  remember 
^^ 

JIt  is  the  chara£ter  of  an  unworthy  nature^  to 
i^nixt  injuries  in  marble,  and  benefits  in  duft. 

Hfi  that  preaches  gratitude,  pleads  the  caufe 
both  of  God  and  man,  for  without  it  we  can  nei- 
ther be  fociablc  nor  religious. 

It  is  the  glory  of  gratitude,  that  it  depends 
flOily  on  the  goodwill :  if  I  have  will  to  be  grate- 
jfifHy  fays  Seneca,  I  am  fo. 

](f  gratitude  is  due  from  man  toman,  how  much 
Httdre  from  man  to  his  Maker?  The  Supreme 
tfcfcitsg  does  not  only  confer  upon  us  thofe  bounties 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand, 
but  even  thofe  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us 
Jjy  others.  Every  bleffing  we  enjoy,  by  what 
ineans  foever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the 
Gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great  author  of  good^  and 
father  of  mercies. 

'  Gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  ano- 
ther, naturally  produces  a  very  pleafing  folk&Uoa 

in 
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lit  the  minci  of  a  gtateful  man ;  ii  exaTt^  the  foiA 
into  raptures  when  it  is  eniplbyed  in  this  greait  ob- 
jeflt  of  gratitude ;  on  this  beneficent  Being  whtf 
has  given  us  eve^  thing  we  already  pofleFs,  a|(f 
from  whom  we  expeft  evcfy  thing  we  hope  for. 

Ungenerous  the  man,  and  bafe  of  hearty 
\Vho  takes  the  kind^  and  pays  the  itogfatcfilf 
part. 


Anecdote  of  a  Farmer^ 

MR.  BALLENTINE,  a  wealthy  farmer  m 
Middlefex,  juftified  a  bail  in  the  court  cf 
King's  Bench,  and  upon  being  afked  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Davy,  if  he  could  produce  no  more  deeds 
of  his  ability  to  bail  the  action,  replied,  '*  there  if 
an  Indian  bond  for  lool.  and  if  that  would  not 
do,  here  is  a  note  5/.  gs.  ltd.  i  that  a  great  coua^ 
fellor  gave  to  his  butcher,  and  which  has  beeji 
due  upwards  of  two  years ;  I  think  the  great  law* 
yer's  name  is  Mr.  Serjeant  Davy,  or  fome  fuQh 
name,  perhaps  Mr.  Lawyer  you  may  have  heard 
of  fucb  aone,'*  addrefling  himfelf  to  Mr.  Davy.; 
which  fet  the  whole  court  in  fuch  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  that  Lord  Mansfield  declared  next 
day,  fuch  another  bout  would  certainly  put  a  pe- 

nod  to  his  life. 

FRIEND- 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

I  N  young  minds  there  is  commonly  a  ftrongprou 
-*•  penfity  to  particular  intimaces  and  friendfliips* 
Youth,  ir^deed,  is  the  feafon  when  friendfliips  are 
foTneiint^s  formed,  which  ncn  only  continue  through 
iiicfceeding  life,  but  which  glow  to  the  kft,  with  a 
tendernefs  unknown  to  the  conne£iions  begun  in 
cooler  years.  The  propenfity  therefore  is  not  to 
be  difcouraged;  though  at  the  fame  time^  it  mud  be 
regulated  with  riiuch  circiimfpearoh  and  care. 
Too  many  of  the  pretended  friendfliips  of  youth 
arc  mere  combinations  in  pleafure. — They  are 
often  founded  on  capricious  likings,  fuddenly  con- 
irafted,  and  as  fuddenly  diffblved.  Sometimes 
they  are  the  efe£l  of  interefted  compllaifance  and 
flattery,  oh  the  one  fide,  and  of  credulous  fondners 
on  the  other.  Such  rafli  and  dangerous  connec- 
tions fliould  be  avoided,  left  they  afterwardfs  load 
lis  with  diflionour.  We  fliould  ever  have  it  fixed 
In  our  memories,  that  by  the  character  of  thofe 
iJhom  we  choofe  for  our  friends,  our  owii  is  like- 
ly to  be  formed,  and  will  ccftainTy  be  judged  of 
by  iht  world.  We  ought  therefore,  to  be  flow 
and  cautious  in  contrafting  intimacy ;  but  when  a 
virtuous  friendfliip  is  once  eftabliflied,  we  muft 
cVcr  confidcr  i(  as  ac  falcred  engagement.     We 

fliould 
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ihould  not  cxpofc,  ourfelvcs  to  the  reproach  of 
lightnefs  and  inconfUncy^  which  always  berpeak 
either  a  trifling  or  a  bafe  mind.  We  fliould  not 
reveal  any  fecrets  of  our  friend;  but  be  faithful  to 
his  interefty  forfake  him  not  in  danger,  and  abhor 
the  thought  of  acquiring  any  advantage  by  his  pre- 
judice or  hurt.  In  the  choice  of  friends,  princi- 
pal regard  fhould  be  bad  to  goodnefs  of  heart  and 
fidelity.  If  they  poflefs  tafte  aind  geniusi  that  will 
make  theni  more  agreeable  and  ufeful  companions. 
■JTo  thofe  who  deferve  the  name  of  friends^  we 
fhould  always  unbofom  ourfelves  with  the  poft 
unfufpicious  confidence.  An  open  temper,  if  re- 
ftraihed  but  by  tolerable  prudence,  will  make  ni 
upon  the  whole,  much  happier  than  ai  fufpicious 
one,  although  by  it  we .  may  fometimes  fuffer. 
Coldnefs  and  diftruft  are  but  the  too  certain  con- 
fequences  of  age  and  experience ;  but  they  are 
unpleafant  feelings^  and  need  not  be  anticipated 
before  their  time.  We  (hould  never  difdofe  the 
fecrets  of  one  friend  to  another.  The^  are  fecret 
depofits  which  do  not  belong  to  us,  nor  have  we 
any  right  to  make  iife  of  them. 


BON 
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BON  MOT  of  a  Countryman. 

A  GENTLEMAN  lately  ricfiiig  through  a  vfl. 
lage  in  Hertfordftiire,  where  a  painted  board 
over  the  door  of  a  low  houfe  had  the  following 
notice: — J.  and  M.  Grainge,  midwife  and  fextoti; 
—was  induced,  from  the  oddity  of  tlie  circutn- 
ftSnce,  to  aflc  a  countryman  that  was  paffing  if  he 
knew  the  people  ?  Know  them!  aye,  replied  he, 
every  body  in  our  parifh  knows  them,  their 
liames  are  the  firft  and  laft  in  every  body's  mouth 
here.  Why  fo,  fays  the  gentleman  •  Becaufe, 
anfwered  the  clown,  (he  brings  every  body  imo 
bur  village,  and  he  takes  them  out.  • 


To    STELLA, 

March  »3,  1723-4. 

By  DEAN    SWIFT. 

Z^Written  on  the  Day  of  her  Birth,  hut  not 

on  the  SubjeSly  when  I  was  Sick  in  Bed.^ 

TORMENTED  with  inceffant  pains. 
Can  I  devife  poetic  drains  ? 
Time  was,  when  I  could  yearly  pay 
My  verfe  on  Stella's  natal  day; 

But 


But  now,  ujiable  grown  to  write, 

I  grieve  flic  ever.faw  the  light : 

UngraiefuU  fiftcc  lo  her  1  owo 

That  I  thefe  pj^ins  can  undergp^ 

She  tends  me  like  afv  booibk  ftave. 

And,  when  indecently  Ir  rave, 

When  out  my  brutifh  paflions  breaks 

With  gall  in  ev^fy  woftf  T  f|^eak, 

She  with  foOLfpee^ch  my  anguifli  cbears. 

Or  melts  tny  palfibn  doWri  to  rearrs  : 

Altho*  'tis  eafy  to  decry  .: 

She  waois^  al)i(^ance  more  than  I^ 

Yet  (eems  to  feel  my  pain^  alone^ 

And  is  a  ftoic  to  her  cNhu 

When  among  Tcholars,  can  we  find 

So  fofl,  and  yet  fo  firm  a  riiirid?'  ^ 

All  accidents  of  life  confpire 

To  raife  up  Stella's  virtue  higTiei^; 

Or  eHe,  to  introduce  the  reff 

Which  had  been  latent  in  her  bWaftV 

Her  firmnel^  who  could  e'er  haVe  knovn^ 

Had  (He  not  evils  of  her  own  ?'  .        ^ 

Heir  kindnefs.whq  could  ever  giiefs, 

Had  not* her  friend  been  in  diftrefs; 

Whatever  bafc  returns  you  find 

From  me,  dear  Stella,  ftill  be  kind': 

In  your  owi%  h^^P  you'll'  reap  the  fruit,     . 

Tbo'  I  camioMA/ftill  a  bru|e| 

C  2  Bttt 
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But  when  I  once  am  out  of  pain^ 
I  promife  to  be  good  again. 
Mean  time,  your  oihef  jufter  friends 
Shall  for  my  follies  n^ake  amends; 
^o  may  wd  long  continue  thus,    ' 
Admiring  you^  you  pitying  us. 


s*^ 


The    CAMP: 

O  R    T  H  B 

SOLDIER  by  COMPULSIOJ^f 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

IM^ILLI  AM  BENSLEY^  the  fon  of  an  bonea 
^  ^  and  induftrious  farmer  in  B— fliire,  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  his  parents  by  his  mother's 
brother,  a  carver  in  London/ was  brought  up  "by 
him  in  his  own  bufinefs$  in  which  he  made  fo  ra^ 
l^id  a  progrefs,  that  he  became  very  ufeful  to  his 
uncle.  In  confequence  of  the  pleature  whicli  he 
ifeiceived  from  his  nephew's  general  beliaviour,  a$ 

well  as  particular  diligence' and  a&ivity^  Mr. • 

gave  him  leave  to  go  down  to  his  father  and  mo« 
iher,  whenever  he  (ould  fpare  him.         " 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  journies,  young  Benfley 
becsune  intimately  afcquamted  with  the  daughter 

■     ■■••    •     ■        ■   ■■      '   ■■      ■••••      of 
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of  a  fanner  in  his  father's  neighbourhood,  one  of 
the  prettied  and  moft  deferving  girls  in  the  whole 
country:  but  as  her  father  was  able  to  give  her 
fometMng  handfome,  as  they  called  it,  he  did  not 
dare  to  make  any  public  pretentions  to  her;  efpe- 
cially  as  his  own  father,  having  met  with  misfor- 
tunes, and  had  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  could 
not  afford  to  give  him  any  thing  towards  the  ac- 
con^ljOiment  of  bis  wif^es.  However,  though 
William  only  declared  his  paflion  by  his  intelligent 
eyes,  |^]ancy  Co  veil  gave  him  all  modeft  encou- 
rageipent  to  communica^^  with  his  lips  what  pafled 
in  his  heart,  according  to  the  obfervation  Vhich 
(he  had  made  on  the  language  of  looks;  for  fome- 
times  decretion,  and,  it  may  be  added,  generofity 
of  fentiment,  chained  up  his  tongue.  At  laft^ 
prompted  by  the  moft  powerful  of  all  paifions,  and 
the  kind  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the 
dear  objeft  of  his  fincerelVaffeftion,  he  faidto  her, 
one  day,  upon  her  exprefliiig  a  regret  at  his  being 
obliged:  to  return  to  London,  *^  You  are  very  con- 
defcending»  Nancy;  but  I  cannot  wifliyoufo. 
much  harm  as  a  connection  with  me,  as  X  am  much 
afraid  I  Oiall  never  be  in  a  fituation  to  deferv^ 
your  love. 

This  pathetic  acknowledgment  of  her  confidcr* 
Itipn  i(fx  hio);  and  the  difcovery  of  his  fincere  af- 

fcaion 
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fil€Hon  for  her,  fpon  broughtthcm  to  a  hctttF  urw 
cl^ftaoding;  He  now  freely  confeflfcd  his  warm 
amchment  lo  her^  and  (he  with  equal  freedom  a^ 
vQwed  her  tender  regard  for  him;  telling  Ijjro,  ^t, 
the  fame  time,  that  ike  thought  her  father  could 
make  no  reafonable  objefiion  to  a^  man  in  fo  ing^- 
nipuaa  branch  of  bufinefs  a^  thajt  to  which  he,  wa;i 
brought  up. 

^  It  is  true,  my  deareft  girl,  (replied  he)  it  is  a^^ 
ingenious  branch,  of  bufinefs,  and  it  was  an  ad- 
vantageous one  before  this  deftru3:ive  war  with 
the  Colonies,  and  the  affiftance  afforded  them  by 
the  French,  which  has  made  coinmerce  fo  hazard- 
ous'  and  expenQve,  that  many  people  fromf  the  in- 
crf^aCb  of  taxes,  and  the  dearnefs  of  provifions 
cannot  aSbrd  to  employ  artifts  in  the  ornamental 
way  at  leaft,  nor  to  pay  them  the  worth  of  their  la- 
bour/* Nancy  fished,  dropped  4  fympa^thetic 
tear,  apd  faid,  «*  What  a  pity  V 

When  William  returned  to  his  uncle,  andfound 
bim  exceedingly  ill,  partly  fro^n  vexation  upon  the 
d^Kne  o(  his  bufinefs,  ,and  partly  from  the  num^ 
ber  of  confiderable  debts  which  be  had  no  hopes* 
of  difcharging,  he,  with  the  true  fpirit  of  gratitude^ 
took  every  method  in  his  power  to  confole  him 
under  the  prefifure  of  his  lofles  and  difappoinu 

'mei|rcs^ 
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ments,  and  to  pWmote  the  reftotatloii  of  hi*  hesiftti. 
Bat  all  his  laodahle  and  affeftionate  efforts  ^ei'e 
inefficacious:  his  uncle  (Ked  in  a  few  t\^eeks,  ^itid 
left  fcarce  enough  to  pay  the  expences  of  his  fu- 
neral. 

'  The  lofs  of  fo  dear  and  To  kihd  a  friertd,  adfifcd 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  his  attempts  to  get  fft* 
to  a  new  employment  were  attended,  ga\re  Wifltaftftt 
fuch  a  difguft  to  London,  in  which  his  love  for 
Nancy  had,  j^robably,  no  fmall  ffrafe,  that  Ke  re- 
turned to  his  father,  intending  to  try  his'folrtUn>in 
ferae  other  occupation  I'lear  hira. 

He  found  his  faiher  dangeroufly  ill  of  a  feWr, 
by  which  he  was  carried  off  in  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrival,  leaving  a  wife  and  feven  children,  be- 
fides  himfelf,  for  whom  their  mother  was  utteily 
unable  to  provide,^  being  in  a  bad  ftate  of  beallih^ 
and  incumbered  with  debts. 
. 

Poor  William  was  unfpeakably  diftreffed  by  tMs 
addition  to  his  forrow.  Nancy  ftiared  hisgrief. 
CovelT  perceiving  that  his  daughter  had  fet  htr 
heart  lipon  a  man  he  looked  upon  as  a  vagabotM, 
having  at  that  time  no  vifible  means  bf  (bbfiftenrce^ 
and  perceiving  alfo  that  his  family  were  likely  (o 
come  to  the  parifh^  itifiiled  upon  her  marrying  a 

fubftantial 
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fubftantial  grazier,  who  being  old  and  amorous, 
had  for  fome  time  difcovered  a  willingnefs  to  take 
her  without  a  fix-pence. 

Nancy,  who  would  fdoner  have  perifhcd  than 
forfaken  her  William,  peremptorily  refiifed  to 
liften  to  this  antiquated  admirer,  and  fpent  all  the 
hours  {he  could  (leal  with  the  mother  of  her  lover, 
whom  £he  ftrove  to  affift  and  comfort  by  every 
method  in  her  power.  This  behaviour  of  ber*s  fo 
enraged  the  old  man^  that  he  was  determined  to 
remove  William,  if  poffible,  out  of  his  way  :  and 
as  his  mother  had  quitted  the  farm,  of  which  (he 
was  unable  to  pay  the  rent  after  the  death  of  her 
faufband,  be  prevailed  oh  th^  Juftice  of  the  peace 
to  take  him  up  as  a  vagabond,*  and  get  him  enter- 
ed as  a  recruit.  This  being  done,  he  was  carri- 
ed to  one  of  the  camps,  and  compelled,  much 
againft  his  inclination^  to  become  a  foldier. 

He  did  not  want  courage,  nor  a  difpofition  to 
ferve  or  defend  his  country,  in  cafe  of  an  unjuft 
invafion,  attack,  or  a  fcarcity  of  men ;  but  as  he 
had  been  bred  up  in  a  very  different  profeffion, 
and,  upon  the  failure  of  thatj  dfetermined  to  look 
out  for  another  near  his  mother,  and  her  helplefs 
young  family,  in  order  to  contribute  towards  their 
fupport,  he  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  being 

/orccd 
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forced  to  bear  arms,  of  being  torn  from  all  that  he 
held  moft  dear  in  this  world,  and  of  being  prevented 
from  purfuing  a  more  lucrative,  as  well  as  agree^ 
able  employment.  The  fmall  pittance  of  a  com- 
mon foldicr  would  not,  he  was  feelingly  fenfible^ 
permit  him  to  fpare  any  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  family.  Nancy  and  his  mother  were  equally 
afflided,  when  they  heard  that  he  was  under  a  he- 
ceffity  of  withdrawing  from  them,  and  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  entering  into  another  way  of  bufi- 
nefs,  which  might  encourage  her  to  look  for  th^ 
hand  of  her  lover,  enabled  not  only  to  make  her 
happy,  but  to  be  ferviceable  to  his  furviving  un- 
fortunate parents* 

Upon  Mrs.  Benfley's  falling  dangeroufly  ill,  in 
confequence  ot  the  acutenefs  with  which  (he  felt 
her  misfortunes,  Nancy,  ever  attentive  to  the  mo- 
ther of  him  on  whom  file  doated,  flew  to  her  with 
all  the  money  fhe  had,  and  begged  her  to  be  com- 
forted, telling  her  that  (he  would  marry  no-body 
but  her  fon,  who  would,  ftie  hoped,  be  difcharged, 
when  the  old  grazier  found  that  nothing  could 
make  her  confent  to  be  his  wife.  Mrs.  Benfley, 
fighing,  replied,  "  I  fhall  not  live  to  fee  my  fon 
again." 

Nancy,  prompted  by  her  tears,  and  her  own 

wifhes)  difpatched  a  note  to  William,  to  acquaint 
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him  with  his  mother's  pitiable  fiiuation;  requeft- 
ing  him  to  get  permiffion  to  make  her  happy  with 
the  fight  of  him  before  (he  died. 

The  poor  young  man,  diftrafted  at  this  intelli- 
gence, haftened  to  his  officer,  told  his  tale  with 
a  pathetic  fimplicity,  and  begged  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  take  leave  of  a  dying  parent.  His  re- 
queft  met  with  an  abfolute  refufal,  from  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  it  arofe  entirely  from  his  wanting  a  pre- 
tence to  quit  the  army. 

Stung  at  being  accufed  of  what  he  had  not  at 
that  time,  the  fmallefl  idea;  fhocked  at  having 
been  forced  into  a  profeflion  which  made  him  a 
prifoner  in  his  own  country,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  fight  of  his  friepds,  though  at  the  diftance 
ofa  few  miles;  and  feeling  moft  acutely  for  the 
agonies  of  an  expiring  mother,  rendered  ftill  more 
infupportable  from  his  compulfive  abfence  ;  he 
could  no  longer  fupport  the  fenfations  he  endured 
from  what  he  could  not  help  calling  an  aft  of  in- 
juftice;  but  determined  at  ail  events,  to  fee  his 
mother,  if  he  died  for  it.  Accordingly,  he  ftole 
away  early  in  the  morning,  ftaid  with  her  a  few 
hours,  gave  her  hopes  of  getting  his  difcharge  and 
prepared  to  return. 

Juft 
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Juft  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  the 
old  grazier,  ever  on  the  watch,  immediately  fent 
intelligence  to  the  camp  of  his  having  deserted. 
He  was  fecured  within  a  raile  of  his  mother's 
dwelling,  forced  back  to  his  quarters,  tried,  and 
fenienced  to  be  (hot. 

Nancy,  poor  unhappy  Nancy,  as  foon  as  flie 
heard  of  her  William's  fiiuaiion  became  almoft 
frantic  with  defpair.  Inftantly  leaving  her  father's 
houfc,  (he  flew  to  the  old  dotard  who  had  been  ihp 
caufe  of  all  this  mifery.  The  moment  (he  faw 
him,  fhe  with  a  wildnefs  in  her  air  which  (truck  ter- 
ror into  him,  exclaimed,  "  You  have  found  the 
way  to  gain  your  purpofe.  If  you  can  and  will  favc 
William's  life  and  procure  his  difcharge,  I  am 
ready  to  be  married  to  you,  and  will  promife  ne- 
ver to  fee  him  again.  If  this  is  in  your  power  and 
you  do  not  exert  it,  tremble  for  the  confequences. 
You  will  know  ^he  miferies  you  have  brought  on 
the  innocent;  as  he  would  have  died,  (though  he 
abhorred  the  fervice  into  which  he  was  forced,) 
rather  than  have  meanly  defcried:  but  the  agony 
which  he  felt  on  being  denied  the  melancholy  fa- 
tisfa£tion  of  giving  a  dying  parent  all  the  comfort 
he  could,  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear.  Fly, 
then,  and  fave  my  William,  and  I  am  your's  for 
ever," 
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The  old  fellow,  half  frighted,  and  half  tranfpor- 
ted  out  ofhis  fenfes,   baftened  immediately  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  explained  the  affair  to  him^ 
9nd  procured  a  reprieve ;  but  it  was  within  an  in- 
4^nt  of  being  too  late,  for  poor  William  was  on 
his  knees,  an4  endeavouring  to  arm  himfelf  with 
becoming  fortitude  :  his  comrades  mufquets  were 
levelled  at  his  heart,  when  the  joyful  cry  of,  A 
keprieve!  A  Reprieve!  flopped  the  murderer's 
hands.     William  had  borne  adverfity  with  the  fpi* 
tit  of  a  man:  confcious  of  his  innocence,  he  felt 
himfelf  fuperior  to  cs^lamity ;  but  he  was  not  equal 
to  fo  fudden  a  change,  a  cha^nge  to  which  he  coul4 
tardly  give  credit.     A  veteran,  who  had  from  his 
ilrft  arrival  at  the  canip,  difcovered  his  merit, 
tnade  hallc  to  fupport  him ;  yet,  fearful  of  not  be* 
'Jhg  able  to  raife  him  time  enough,  pointed  to  the 
foldiers  to  withdraw  their  pieces.     Thus  fnatched 
from  the  hands  of  death,  he  was  difcharged,  and 
'Returned  to  his  mother,  who  recovered,  and  poured 
(down  bleffings  on  Nancy  for  the  generous  facri- 
fice  {he  had  made  on  her  fon's  account.    That  de- 
ferving  girl,  however,  was  at  lall  rewarded  for  what 
Uie  had  endured,  in  confequence  of  her  very  ge- 
nerous behaviour.   Her  old  admirer,  uncommonly 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  conflifting  paffions,  fell  ill, 
and  finding  himfelf  drawing  near  his  e  d — care^ 
fully  attended  by  the  amiable  girl,  who  had  refol- 
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ved  to, keep  herpromife  to  him,  whatever  it  (hould 
coft  her,  fent  for  a  lawyer,  made  his  will,  and  left 
her  all  he  had  in  her  own  power.  Heif  father,  be- 
ing  no  longer  able  to  prevent  her  marrying  Willi* 
am,  and  finding  her  amply  provided  for  without 
his  afliftance,  no  more  objefted  to  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  man  whom  flie  had  long  loved,  nor 
to  her  providing  for  his  mother  and  her  children. 
—In  this  manner  was  a  truly  deferving  couple  reF- 
cued  from  a  very  diftrefsful  fituation ;  a  fitaatioa 
into  which  many  a  worthy  family  may  be  throwix 
if  ever^  man  muft  be  zfoldier  by  Compiilfionf  who 
has  no  vifible  means  of  procuring  a  fubfiftence. 


AJ^ECDOTE. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  named  Eretrius,  was  for  a 
confiderable  time  a  follower  of  Zeno :  on 
bis  return  home,  his  father  afked  him  what  he  had 
learned:  the  other  replied,  •'  that  would  hereafter 
appear."  On  this,  the  father  being  enraged,  beat 
his  fon,  who  bearing  it  patiently,  and  without  com- 
plaining, faid,  ^^  He  had  learned  this, — to  endure 
a  parentis  anger/' 

RETIRE- 
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RETIREMENT. 

WOULD  heaven  indulgent  to  my  wilh  dif- 
penfe; 
Enough  from  bus'ncfs  to  retire; 
And  crown  my  wifhes  with  a  competence) 

To  wealth,  to  grandeur,  I  would  ne'er  afpire^ 

free  from  the  troubles  that  attend  the  great, 

Devoid  of  anxious  toil  and  care. 
'^idll  rural  (hades  I'd  feck  a  fafe  retreat, 

And  there  from  folly's  haunts  repair ; 

Far  from  the  bufy,  buttling,  crowded  town^ 

With  drudgery,  and  noife  endu'd, 
Jntent  on  happinefs  I'd  fetme  down. 

Where  no  rude  cares  my  peace  intrude. 

I'd  to  fome  pretty  fylvan  fpot  repair^ 

Where  art  and  nature  far  excel! ; 
Within  the  country's  frefli  and  healthy  ai^ 

I*d  iix  my  little  rural  cell. 

Jn  fome  fweet  lone  fequefter'd  val^, 
Where  nature's  dreft  in  gayeft  pride^ 

Where  beds  of  flowVs  fcent  the  fragrant  galc^ 
And  bubbling  fountains  gently  glide; 
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Where  groves  o'erhang  the  cool  pellucid  fkrtzm, 
And  birds  foft  warble  on  the  fpray, 

Vd  with  to  build  my  little  cot  quite  plain; 
Not  large,  yet  neat,  and  not  too  gay* 

Here  facred  yirtue  fhou'd  my  footfteps  guide^ 
My  conduft  reafon's  fway  confefs : 

Here  free  from  envy,  malice,  fpleen,  or  pride^ 
Content  ihould  chear  my  lone  recefs. 

In  thefe  fweet  (hades  I'd  pafs  my  harmlefs  days 
In  health,  and  chearfulnefs  of  mind. 

Bled  with  a  friend,  in  philofophic  eafe^ 
True  happinefs  I'd  find; 

The  beauties  of  the  fylvan  fcene  explore ; 
And  thence  its  pleafures  learn  to  prize 
Then  on  contemplations  wing  I'd  foar, 
.    And  view  the  wonders  of  the  ikies; 

And  while  frefli  joys  unfeen,  unknown  before. 
Strike  with  furprize  my  aftonifh'd  foul, 

I'd  (ing  his  goodnefs,  and  his  name  adore, 
Whofe  mighty  wifdom  form'd  the  whole. 

Thrice  happy  he !  who  thus  delights  to  dwell. 
Where  nature  fheds  her  gifts  around, 

Flies  the  dull  crowd,  and  feeks  feme  humble  cell. 
Where  happinefs  alone  is  found. 
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He  taftes  true  pleaAire,  feels  his  joy*  fincere, 
A  friend  to  virtue  lives,  to  vice  a  foe. 

No  paffions  vex  his  mind,  but  thro'  the  year^ 
In  peace  his  moments  calmly  flow. 

Let  me  thus  quiet  live,  and  bid  adieu 
To  all  the  cares  of  crefted  pride. 

The  paths  of  virtue  unperplex'd  purfue, 
And  thus  through  life  ferenely  glide. 


AJ^ECDOTE  of  HOGARTH. 

HOGARTH,  foon  after  he  firft  fet  up  his  car- 
riage,  had  occafioa  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  (Mr.  Beckford).  When  he  went 
the  weather  was  fine,  but  bufinefs  detained  him 
till  a  violent  fhower  of  rain  came  on.  He  was 
let  out  of  the  manfion  houfe  by  a  different  door 
from  that  at  which  he  entered;  and,  feeing  the  rain, 
began  immediately  to  call  for  a  hackney  coach. 
Not  one  was  to  be  met  with  on  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  (lands;  and  our  artift  fallied  forth  to 
brave  the  ftorm,  and  actually  reached  Leicefter 
Fields  without  beftowing  a  thought  on  bis  own  car- 
riage, till  Mrs.  Hogarth  (furprifed  to  fee  him  fo 
wet  and  fplaOied)  aflced  him  where  he  had  left  it. 
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Of  JOHN  BAPTIStE  SANTEtJlt^ 

A  CELEBRATED 

Latih  Poet,  df  the  laft  Century. 

SANTEUIL,  returning  one  rti^t  to  St.  Viatot 
at  Eleven  o'Clock,  the  porter  refufed  to  op^ti 
the  door,  faying  he  had  pofiltive  orders  to  admit 
no  one  at  that  late  hour.     After  fome  altercatioif, 
Santeuil  (tipped  half  a  louis  under  the  door,  and' 
obtained  admittance.     As  fdon  as  he  had  got  in^ 
he  pretended  to  have  left  a  book  upon  a  (tone  on^ 
which  he  had  been  (itting  whilft  oh  the  out(Hie. 
The  porter,  to  (hew  his  gratitude  for  the  half  louis^ 
6(ficiou(Iy  ran  to  get  the  book,  the  poet  ioftantly. 
(hut  the  door  upon  him^.     The  porter,  half  naked^ 
knocked  in  his  turn.    No,  fays  Santeuil,  the  prior 
will  be  exceedingly  angry  if  I  admit  any  one  at  this 
late  hour.  Why,  cried  the  p6ner,  I  let  you  in  very 
tivilly :  and  as  civilly  returned  the  poet,  will  I  ad- 
mit you.     The  porter,  not  chufing  to  remain  half 
naked  in  the  ftreet,  and  fearful  of  lofing  his  place» 
(lipped  the  piece   of  money    back  again  undjsr 
the  door,  and  obtained  admittance,  declaring  that 
a  poet's  money  never  (laid  long  with  any  body. 
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^  The  PRECEPTS  of  C ARAZ AN. 

An  ORIEJSTTAL  TALE. 

IN  the  plains  of  Perfia,  where  the  Araxes,  foam* 
ing  along  it's  channel,  gently  waflies  the  neigh- 
bouring jields,  Carazan,  the  venerable  perfian, 
had  fpent  his  days.  His  age  was  threefcore  and 
ten;  and  his  knowledge  exceeded  all  the  fons  of 
nan.  His  drink  was  the  cryftal  rill ;  his  habitation 
a  remote  cave,  overgrown  with  mofs;  and  his  diet  * 
confided  of  thofe  natural  gifts  which  are  liberally 
hviflied  on  mankind  by  the  all-bountiful  Alia. 

The  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Worlds  had  unfolded 
their  fources  of  learning  to  his  view,  and  ^he  had 
profited  by  them  all.  Confucius  awakened  his 
mind  to  the  ftudy  of  nature;  the  Magii  taught  him 
to  behold  the  omnifcient  power  of  the  Almighty 
'  in  the  conftruQion  of  flowers;  The  Bramins  point- 
ed out  the  duty  of  man,  by  the  a£lions  of  beads; 
and  the  Egyptians  bore  his  foul  on  the  wings  of 
Aftronomy^  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ethereal  Iu« 
minaries. 

He  combined,  in  himfelf,  the  learning  of  all  na- 
tions, ai  d  of  fages  venerated  for  piety  and  fcienti- 
fick  knowledge;  as  the  refplendent  Mithra  unites, 
in  his  fervid  focus,  the  fcattered  beams  of  lucid 

light. 
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It  was  the  pra£lice  of  darazan,  every  morning, 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  his  prefer- 
vation  and  h.*ahh,  before  he  tailed  of  any  refrefiu 
ment.  Fie  had,  therefore,  one  mornings  according 
to  his  pracitce,  retired  to  a  fmall  grotto,  that  ftood 
fail  to  a  limpid  rill ;  and  in  a  pious  orifon  poured 
forth  his  foul  to  the  empyreal  Difpenfer  of  every 
good. 

As  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fuddenly  ansa- 
zed,  by  a  youttis  throwing  himfcif  at  bis  feet. 
His  gorgeous  apparel,  the  diamonds  that  adorned 
the  fcabbard  of  his  fcymitar,  and  his  majeftic  ftiu 
ture  befpoke  him  a  prince. 

Carazan  was  aftonifhed;  he  recoiled  from  him, 
as  the  wary  traveller  from  the  deathful  ferpent^ 
that  lies  hidden  in  the  burning  fands  of  Libya,  and 
was  leaving  the  grotto,  when  the  youth-  catching 
hold  of  his  garment,  thus  addreifed  him— » 

^<  Venerable  fage!  pardon  the  prefifmption  cf  a 
youth,  and  the  forcible  manner  of  my  entrance, 
till  you  hear  my  tale.  Behold,  reverend  father  I 
Mahmut,  heir-apparent  to  the  iniperial  diadem  of 
Perfia,  bending  before  you.  Behold  the  fon  'of 
a  mighty  monarch,  at  whofe  name  fiates  tremble, 
and  treafon  is  no  more,  craving  your  advice.  I 
am  blefled  with  every  obje£k  that  the  earth  af* 
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Ibrds,  but  yet  I  am  unhappy.    At  an  early  age, 
cfre  the  beard  bridled  on  my  chin,  and  pronoun- 
ced me  man,  |  became  fad,  forrowful  and  melan- 
choly.    I  fought  the  fages  of  my  father's  court : 
'1  told  them,  that  I  wanted  peace  of  mind;  but 
alas !  they  could  give  me  none.     I  ii^as  recom- 
ttitnded  to  feek  the  humble  cottage,  fince  thei« 
only  Content  refided;  but  the  peafant  was  diC^ 
pieafed  with  bis  fituation  in  life ;  ^e  longed  to  be- 
come a  fatrape,  and  was  therefore  unhappy.     X 
jdafted  to  the  wars ;  I  braved  ^t  iron  front  of 
battle ;  but  alas !  death  and  daughter  yielded  no 
pteafure.     I  plunged  into  debauchery,  voluptu- 
oufnefs,  and  luft ;  and,  after  long  fwimming  on 
the  fafcinating  lake  of  luxury,  emerged  only  to 
^feeltbe  poignant  aflauUs  of  my  confcience.    ^ 
rjoome,  no^,  holy  Carazan,  to  implore  your  afiift* 
;  aiifce  and  advice ;  and,  if  you  know  the  fpot,  the 
manner,  or  Ae  race,  in  which,  or  with  whom, 
Happinefs  refides,  deign   to  impart  that  know- 
•fed^e  to  an  unhappy  though  royal  wanderer." 

!::^.frrbei  fimplicity  and  manly  eloquence  of  the 
:()9irink€»  his  unafieded  deportment,  an4  engaging 
i  xmii,  caught  the  heart  of  the  aged  PerGan.  A 
;f*?eet.tear  of  fenfibility  fell  from  his  eye;  and 
*  r^ifing  the  fuppliant  from  the  earth,  he  thus  re- 
plied— 

«'  Arife 
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«^  Anfe  tpy  fon,  arid  may  the  almighty  AUt 
^keft  my  tongue  to  teach  thee  happiriefs !  What- 
ever knowledge  I  have  gained,  the  faithful  lipf 
of  Garazan  ihall  unfold.  You  have  fought  hap^ 
pinefs,  but  in  vain ;  your  refearches  Were  frufc 
trated,  becaufe  they  were  direfted  to  wrong  obi 
jefts.  Happincfs  is  not  reftriSed  to  any  clafs  of 
l)eiV)gs, but  lives  wholly  with  Content;  and  Con- 
tent miy  equally  refide  with  the  Peafant,  the  Kirig^ 
and  the  Sage.  The  reclaimed  libertine  may  fofl 
get  his  pad  follies,  and  quaff  her  delicious  ne£lai*; 
fhc  King  without  debafing  his  dignity  may  eat  of 
*  jier  delightful  ambrofia. 

^^  To  you,  Mahmut,  Content  is  indeed  a  ftrail^ 
ger!  Not  becaufe  you  were  hated  by  her;  bu^ 
|)ecaufe  you  miffed  her  road,  and  fell  in  with  her 
enemies,  without  knowing  them :  as  the  unwary 
pilgrim  will  nouriih  an  adder  in  his  bofom,  till 
the  point  of  his  fling  chaftifes  bis  temerity.  You 
plunged  into  the  lake  of  Luxury;  but  inftead  of 
gaining  the  bark  of  happinefs,  you  tempted  the 
rocks  of  Satiety,  and  the  quickfahds  of  Gluttony. 
You  fought  the  habitation  of  the  peafant ;  but 
Aftrea  has  long  been  banilhed  from  the  earth,  and 
the  Golden  Age  is  now  no  more.  You  faced  the 
tremendous  front  of  War,  you  bade  the  welkin 
roar  with  the  cries  of  dying  men ;  and  then  Con, 
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tent  was^  indeed,  far  from  you.  Death  stnd  De« 
ftru6iion  are  her  inveterate  enemies;  nor  can  flic 
ever  draw  breath,  when  furrounded  by  Slaughter* 
and  Rapine.  Would  you,  my  fon,  gain  happinels 
would  you  obtain  tranquillity  of  mind;  attend  to 
thefe  precepts,  and  put  them  in  pra&ice.— - 

^  Firft  my  fon,  remember  that  you  are  a  prince^ 
and  will  fliortly  have  to  rule  an  extenfive,  and 
wealthy  empire:  be  it,  then,  your  care,  to  make 
the  people  love  you;  to  eflfei^  this,  follow  Virtue, 
and  a£t  uprightly.  Let  vice  never  feduce  your 
mind  to  a6t  fubfervient  to  your  paffions;  but  re- 
ftrain  the  licentious  wiflies  of  tte  one,  by  the 
ftrength  and  folidity  of  ihe  other.  Purfue  juftice; 
let  that  be  the  fundamental  law,  the  grand  Itand- 
ard  by  which  all  your  deeds  fliall  be  meafured. 
Infpire  your  fubjeds  with  a  veneration  for  religion, 
and  virtue,  by  the  example  of  yourfelf  and  court. 
Rejed  the  vain  notion,  the  frivulous  idea,  that 
kings  cannot  be  juft,  without  facrificing  a  part  of 
their  regal  dignity;  it  refle3s  honour  on  a  prrhce, 
to  be  impartial  and  good.  Your  fubjcSs  will  love 
you,  without  fear;  their  aflFe£tions  will  be  the 
guard  of  your  throne,  and  their  loyalty  a  barrier  to 
the  machinations  of  treafon:  their  wealth  will  be 
the  bafis  of  your  fplendour,  and  the  ftrength  of 
your  adminiftration.     Make  them  behold  in  you 

at 
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•t  once,  a  legiflator,  a  father,  and  a  proteQor;  the 
guardian  of  their  laws,  the  defender  of  their  rights: 
and  ccafe  not,  on  your  parr,  to  confider  them  as 
your  children.  Let  mutual  love  rivet  you  to- 
gether, by  theftrongeft  of  all  ties;  and  happinefs 
fliall  fpread  over  your  empire,  blefled  with  plenty 
and  peace.  Your  fufcjefts  will  twine  around  your 
throne,  as  the  ivy  twines  around  the  oak ;  you 
fhall  fupport  them,  as  the  oak  does  the  ivy:  thus, 
united  together,  what  treafon  can  ever  fucceed? 
what  daring  fiend  of  fedition  will  be  able  to  elude 
the  bow'ftring  ? 

*•  Above  all  blooming  Mahmut!  preferveagood 
confcience:  that  is  the  foundation  of  happinefs; 
and,  even  (hou)dthe  angel  of  adverfity  fmite  you^ 
0ill  you  (hall  be  happy.  But  that  idea  I  eradicate 
from  my  mind!  Alia  (hall  ftrengihen  your  power; 
and  your  fubjcfts*  love  defeat  every  attack  of  mis- 
fortune :  your  life  (hall  pafs  away  undifturbed  by 
the  reproofs  of  confcience,  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven, or  difcontents  and  rebellions  of  your  peo- 
ple, as  this  limpid  rill  glides  along,  unchoaked  by 
ledges,  or  obftrudedby  any  other  impediment. 

•*  Thus,  by  attending  to  the  precepts  of  virtue, 
and  pra£ii(ing  them  with  exaflnefs  and  felf.denia1, 
you  (hall  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  delight  and 

profperity, 
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profpenty,  till  the  ange(  of  death  ffiall  feiie  yo« 
in  his  grafp,  that  the  everlalling  Genii  may  uflier 
yoii  into  the  reg|ions  of  immortality.  Then  fhill 
you  retire  frorat  the  dark,  terreffrial  ball;  revered 
«Dd  regretted  by  men,  for  your  juftice  and  impar- 
tiadity,  and  beloved  by  the  myrialdb  of  heavenifot 
your  piety  and  righteoufnefs/' 

White  he  thui  fpoke,  Mahitfut,  Who  ftiti  kept! 
hh  eyes  on  the  groirnd-fett  a  divine  fire  glowing 
tritbin  him:  fais  heart  vibrated  to  the  fwett  voice 
of  ntoratlity;  and  be  perceived  the  roifts  of  ibper* 
ftition  and  prejudice,  and  the  denfe  clouds  of  ^no- 
ranee  and  error,  vanifli  from  his  i^ieW,  f^  the  thick 
clouds  of  night  fly  at  the  approach  of  day.  A  calm 
ferenity  fettled  oh  his  mind,  a^  the  ocean  beibmeiaf 
gentle  after  a  hurricane.  He  looked  up,*  to  thank 
bis  preceptor;  but  he  was  gone,  neither  coiidd  any 
traces  of  him  be  found.  It  is,  however,  Writien 
fn  the  golden  manufcriptof  truth,  depoffted  in  the 
celellial  tempfe  of  vtrtue,  that  he  was  immediatdy 
tranflated  to  the  manfions  of  permanent  felicity; 
and  now  tunes  bis  lyre  to  the  mufic  of  Allfi,  ainidft 
the  celeftial  choirs  of  Paradife. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

O  F 

The  late  DUKE  of  Rutland. 

WHEN  his  Grace  was  at  Trinity  Collegci 
Cambridge,  be  had  a  violent  rheumatic  fe^ 
ver,  which  reduced  him  fo  low  that  he  thought 
he  could  not  live  long ;  his  only  brother,  Lor4 
Robert  Manners,  was  then  in  the  navy,  which  fer- 
vice  his  grace  thought  highly  hazardous  to  the 
life  of  his  fucceffon  He  therefore  told  his  bro- 
ther, that  if  he  would  retire  from  the  fervice  he 
would  give  him  his  hbufe  at  Chevely,  and  about 
four  thoufand  pounds  a  year  with  it;  the  better 
half  of  his  income  at  that  time.  Lord  Robert  po^ 
fitively  refufed  the  offer.  He  told  his  Grace,  that 
he  would  not  rob  his  family  ;  and  that  he  would 
never  lounge  away  his  time  at  home,  whilft  he 
could  be  of  any  fervice  to  his  country  abroad. 

His  Lordfliip  continued  in  the  fervice  till  the 

memorable  12th  of  April,   1782,  when  he  was 

killed  fighting  for  his  country.     When  his  Grace 

received  at  Belvoir  the  melancholy  news  of  his 

brother's  death,  he  was  for  fome  time  ftupified 

with  grief;  was  long  inconfolable,  and  never  per- 

feftly  recovered  the  lofs  that  he  and  his  family 

had  fuftained, 

F  INSTANCE 
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Inftance  of  Affeftion  and  Fidelity. 

WHEN  the  Mexican  Emperor,  Gatimozin, 
was  taken  and  brought  into  the  prefencc 
of  Cortes,  he  gave  ftriQ  orders  that  the  Mexican 
noblemen  taken  with  the  Emperor  (hould  be  fe- 
cured,  and  ftriSly  looked  to,  left  they  (hould 
efcape.  "  Your  care,**  faid  Gatimozin,  **is  need- 
Icfs;  they  will  not  fly;  they  are  come  lo  die  at 
the  feet  of  their  fovereign/' 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

Br.    T  O  U  Jr  G. 

DR.  Young  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  was 
remarkable  for  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  authors,  and  had  a  paffionate  ve- 
neration for  yEfchylus.  The  overflowings  of  his 
benevolence  were  as  ftrong,  and  bis  fits  of  reverie 
were  as  frequent^  and  occurred  often  upon  the 
moft  interefting  occaGon.  Of  this  laft  obfervation, 
a  Angular  inftance  is  given  by  a  gentleman  who 
ferved  during  the  laft  war  in  Flanders,  in  the  very 
fame  regiment  to  which  the  Dodor  was  Chaplain. 

On 
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On  a  fine  fummer's  evening,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  indulge  hiinfelfin  his  love  of  a  folitary 
walk;  and  accordingly  he  fallied  forth  from  hU 
tent.  The  beauties  of  the  hemifpherc,  and  the 
landfcape  round  him,  preffed  warmly  on  his  ima- 
gination ;  his  heart  overflowed  with  benevolence 
to  all  God*s  creatures,  and  gratitude  to  the  fu- 
prenje  difpenfer  of  that  emanation  of  glory  which 
covered  the  face  of  things.  It  is  very  poffible, 
that  a  paffage  in  his  dearly  beloved  iEfchylus  oc- 
curred to  his  memory  gn  this  occafi^n,  and  fe-* 
duced  his  thoughts  into  a  profound  meditation. 
Whatever  was  the  objeft  of  his  refleftions,  certain 
it  is,  that  fomething  did  powerfully  feize  his  imsu 
gination,  fo  as  to  preclude  all  attention  to  things 
that  lay  immediately  before  him;  and,  in  that  deep 
fit  of  abfence,  Dr.  Young  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney, till  he  arrived  very  quietly  and  calmly  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  he  was,  with  difficulty, 
brought  to  a  recolleftion  of  himfelf,  by  the  repe^- 
titoh  of"  Qui  va  la!*'  from  the  foldiers  on  duty. 
The  officer  who  commanded  finding  that  he  had 
ftrayed  thither  in  the  undefigning  fimplicity  of 
bis  heart,  and  feeing  an  innate  goodnefs  in  his  pri- 
foner,  whffch  commanded  his  refpeft,  very  po- 
litely gave  him  leave  to  purfue  his  contemplation 
back  to  the  Englifli  camp. 

F  2  RfcLECf 
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REFLECTIONS. 

WHAT,  oh  !  my  heart  overflowing  with  hap- 
pinefs!  are  the  fentiments  that  ought   to 
fprlng  up  in  thee,  when  admitted^  either  in  the 
folemnities  of  public  worfhip,  or  the  retirednefs 
of  private  devotion,  into  the  more  immediate  pre- 
fence  of  thy  Maker,  who  does  not  govern,  but  to 
blefs !  whofe  divine  commands  are  fent  to  fuccour 
buman  reafon  in  fearch  of  happinefs!     Let  thy 
law,  Almighty!   be  the  rule,  and  thy  glory  the 
conftant  end,  of  all  I  do.     Let  me  not  build  vir- 
tue on  any  notions  of  honour,  but  if  honour  to 
thy  name.     Let  me  not  fink  piety  in  theboaft  of 
benevolenee ;  my  love  of  God  in  the  love  of  my 
fellow-creatures.     Can  good  be  of  human  growth  ? 
No;  it  is  thy  gift.  Almighty,  and  All-good!   Let 
iiot  thy  bounties  remove  the   donor  from  my 
thought,  nor  the  love  of  pleafure  make  meforfake 
the  fountain  from  which  they  flow.     When  joys 
entice,  let  me  afle  their  title  to  my  heart;  when 
evils   threaten,    let    me    fee  thy  mercy   fiiining 
through  the  cloud,  and  difcern  the  great  hazard 
of  having  all  to  my  wifli.    In  an  age  of  fuch  licen- 
tioufnefs,  let  me  not  take  comfort  from  the  num. 
ber  of  thofe  who  do  amifs;  an  omen  rather  of 
public  ruin,  than  of  private  fafety.     Let  the  joys 
#-  of 
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pfthe  multitude  lefs  allure  than  alarm  me ;  and 
their  danger,  not  example,  determine  my  choice* 
In  this  day  of  domineering  pleafures,  fo  lowcf 
my  tafte,  as  to  make  me  relifli  the  comforts  of 
life.  And  fn  this  day  of  diflipation,  O  give  mtt 
thought  fufficient  to  preferve  me  from  being  fa 
defperate,  as  in  this  perpetual  flux  of  things,  and 
as  perpetual  fwarm  of  accidents,  to  depend  on 
to-morrow ;  a  dependence  that  is  the  ruin  of  to- 
day, as  that  is  of  eternity.  Let  my  whole  exiftenco 
be  ever  before  me,  nor  let  the  terrors  of  the  grave 
turn  back  my  furvey.  When  temptations  arife^ 
and  virtue  ftaggers,  let  imagination  found  the  fw 
nal  trumpet,  and  judgment  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life.  In  what  is  well  begun,  grant  me  to  perfe- 
vere,  and  to  know,  that  none  are  wife,  but  they 
who  determine  to  be  wifer  ftill.  And  fince,  O 
Lord!  the  fear  of  thee  is  the  beginning  of  wif- 
dom,  and,  in  its  progrefs,  its  fecret  fliield,  turn 
the  world  entirely  out  of  my  heart,  and  place  that 
guardian  angel,  thy  bleffed  fear,  ia  its  ftead.  Turn 
out  a  foolifh  world,  which  gives  its  money  for 
what  is  not  bread;  which  hews  out  broken  citterns, 
that  hold  no  water;  a  world,  in  which  even  they, 
whofe  hands  are  mighty,  have  found  nothing. 
There  is  nothing,  Lord  God  Almighty !  in  heaven, 
in  earth,  but  thee.  I  will  feek  thy  face;  blefsthy 
name  i  iing  thy  praifes;  love  thy  law  iVpthy  will ; 

enjoy 
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enjoy  thy  peace ;  hope  thy  glory,  till  my  final 
hour.  Thus  (hall  I  grafp  all  that  can  be  grarped 
by  man.  This  will  heighten  good,  and  foften  evil, 
in  the  prefent  life ;  and  when  death  rummonfes,  I 
ihall  fleep  Tweedy  in  the  duft,  till  his  mighty  con* 
queror  bids  the  trumpet  found,  and  then  ihall  I, 
through  his  merits,  awake  to  eternal  glory. 


A  PROOF  of  DILIGENCE. 

BISHOP  Andrews,  when  a  lad  at  the  Univer- 
fity,  ufcd  every  year  to  vifit  his  friends  in 
London,  and  to  Aay  a  month  with  them.  During 
that  month,  he  conftantly  made  it  a  rule  to  learU) 
by  the  help  of  a  mafter,  fome  language,  or  art,  to 
which  he  was  before  a  (Iranger.  No  time  was 
loft.  . 


The  EXEMPLARY  PEER, 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

O  enumerate  the  vices  to  which  the  old  Lord 
FairBeld  was  addided  from  his  cradle, 
would  not  be  a  pleafing  ftmployment;  the  cata- 
logue oijjmtm,  indeed,  would  excite  abhorrence 

ia 
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in  every  reader  whofe  heart  has  not  been  poTla^ 
ted  by  the  corruptions  of  the  faOiionable  world. 
Such  charafters,  as  the  memory  of 'them  can  af« 
ford  no  fatisfa£lion  to  the  living,  fhould  be  doubly 
buried,  buried  in  their  graves,  and  buried  in  ob« 
livion.  It  is  an  old  faying  de  mortuis  nil  nifr  bo- 
num ;  but  where  no  good  can  be  faid  of  them, 
why  (hould  they  be  remembered  in  their  epitaphs? 
And  if  thofe  epitaphs  contain  lying  trophies,  they, 
furely,  may  be  deemed  rather  infults  than  panegy- 
rics. Every  eulogium  upon  a  bad  man  deceafed, 
is  an  affront  to  every  good  man  alive ;  the  hero 
of  the  prefent  (lory,  therefore,  very  prudently  or- 
dered that  no  charafier  of  his  father  (hould  be  ad. 
ded  to  the  infcription,  which  related  more  to  the 
peer  than  to  the  man. 

Lord  Fairfield,  though  he  knew,  from  his  fa- 
ther's parfimonious  difpo(ition,  that  the  fortune 
which  would  devolve  to  him  with  his  title  was 
con{iderable,  felt  fome  furprize  to  find  at  the  old 
earl's  death,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  con- 
folidated  ftock  than  he  expeCled.  His  fatisfaftion 
upon  the  occafion  was  not  fmall,  and  it  was  alfo 
laudable;  it  was  not  the  childifh  exultation  of  a 
narrow  mind ;  it  was  the  generous  tranfport  of  a 
liberal  heart.  Painful,  it  is  true,  were  his  reflec- 
tions, when  he  confidered  to  what  for^  ways  his 

^^      father 
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"father  had  recourfe,  in  order  to  encrcafe  his  pa* 
trimonial  pofleffion  ;  but  a  train  of  agreeable  fen- 
iations  rofe  in  his  breaft  when  he  faw  himfclf  en- 
abled lo  carry  thofe  dcfigns  into  execution  whrch 
he  had  for  fome  years  planned  in  his  limited  fitu- 
ation ;  a  (ituation  particularly  irkfome  to  him  aH 
}tc  was  ever 

^       to  (hare  in  every  pang 
The  wretched  feel,  to  footh  the  fad  of  heart; 
To  number  tear  for  tear,  and  groan  for  groan) 
With  every  fon  and  daughter  of  diftrefsj 

MalUt. 

And  had  experienced  a  very  fevere  difappoint- 
tritnt  from  an  in-felt  inability  to  follow  the  firft 
fuggeftions  of  his  inclination,  when  he  had  no- 
thing to  give  thofe  objefts  which  well  deferved 
bis  bounty — nothing  but  his  compaflion* 

Ready,  however,  as  Lord  Fairfield  was,  at  alt 
times,  to  aflift  the  meritorious  in  the  hour  of  fick- 
uefs  and  of  forrow,  of  poverty  and  of  pain,  his 
liberalities  were  under  the  guidance  of  difcretion ; 
and  though  he  had  no  defire  to  enlarge  his  incotne 
by  the  common  methods  of  improvement,  as  little 
was  he  difpofed  to  throw  away  his  money  wit  ha 
carelefs  hand.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this 
♦  part 
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iiart  of  his  lordftiip's  chara6ler,  becaufe  it  was  thp 
part  which  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  page. 

As  Lord  Fairfield's  property  was  very  much 
divided ;  as  he  had  eftaies  in  feveral  quarters  of 
the  kingdcfm  (fome  of  them  remote  from  the 
others)  he  could  not  pollibly  fuperintend  them 
all  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  many  difagrec* 
able  occurrences  from  the  folly  of  a  weak^  or 
from  the  knavery  of  a  wicked  Reward ;  he  could 
not  be  certain  that  he  had  aljM^ays  the  ndt  produce 
of  his  feveral  eftates,  without  a  minute  examiofti^ 
tion  into  particulars,  about  which  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  enquire :  if  any  remark- 
able deficiences  (truck  him,  then  indeed  he  ex« 
erted  himfelf  with  proper  fpirit,  and  proceeded 
with  a  becoming  aQivity,  to  come  at  the  caufe  of 
the  dimunition  of  his  annual  rents,  without  any 
apparent  reafons  for  it.  Happily  for  his  lordfliip, 
few  of  his  ftewards  were  guilty  of  grofs  mifde- 
meanors  while  they  were  employed  by  him,  but 
there  was  one  whofe  conduA  being  particularly 
reprehenfible,  demands  a  particular  difplay. 

This  fteward  was  a  Mr.  Moreton,  whom  he  had 
deputed  to  fuperintend  a  confiderable  eftate  in 
Ireland,  the  pofleffion  of  which  he  entered  upon 
at  the  death  of  an  opulent  uncle  there.  To  Ireland) 
therefore  Moreton  ibon  repaired,  aJRd  during  bis 
G  paiTage^ 
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paQage,  formed  fchemes  better  calculated  for  his 
own  emolument  than  his  noble  employer's  advan- 
tage or  credit.  He  fchemed  an  improvement  of 
the  cttsttc  committed  to  his  care;  but  as  it  was  to 
arife  from  a  fpecies  of  extortion,  too  commonly 
praftifed  by  thofe  who  have  lands  and  houfes,  his 
plan  of  operations  could  not  be  defended  by  the 
moralift;  nor,  indeed,  as  the  enlargement  of  his 
own  finances  was  included  in  it,  could  it  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  true  politician;  for  though  he 
'flattered  himfelf  that  while  he  remitted  to  Lord 
Fairfield  the  cuftomary  rents  refulting  from  his 
Hibernian  pofleffions,  he  might  fafely  fink  the  mo- 
nies which  he  raifed  for  his  own  fupplies  (prefu- 
ming  upon  the  diftance  between  them)  he  cer- 
tainly afted  an  impolitic  part,  and  deferved  a  fe- 
vere  correftion  for  his  diftionourable,  not  to  fajr 
dilhoneft,  proceedings. 

While  Moreton  was  enriching  himfelf  in  Ireland, 
by  rack-renting  thofe  tenants  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  treat  with  the  greateft  lenity  and  confideratioa^ 
Lord  Fairfield,  as  he  from  time  to  time,  received 
ihc  ufual  remittances,  rationally  enough  concluded 
that  his  Reward  merited  the  falary  he  allowed  him 
for  his  trouble,  and  accordingly  fent  him  letterSf 
after  the  receipt  of  every  remittance,  (Irongly  ex- 
preflive  of  his  approbation^  which  letters  gave 

Moreton 
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Moreton  an  infinite  deal  of  pleafure,  and  they  fer- 
ved  alfo  to  double  his  eagernefs  to  encfeafe  the 
value  of  his  privy  purfe.  In  the  midft  of  all  his 
exultation,  however,  in  confequence  of  his  unfeir^ 
his  infamous  tranfaftions,  crowned  with  undefer- 
ved  fuccefs,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  hearing 
that  Lord  Fairfield  had  been  appointed  by  his  Ma- 
jeftv  to  the  viceroyftiip.  Very  unwilling  was  he 
at  firft  to  give  credit  to  a  piece  of  intelligence^ 
from  which  he  predifted  no  good  to  himfelf;  but. 
it  was  fo  thoroughly  authenticated  foon  afterwards 
that  the  truth  of  it  could  not  be  difputed. 

Lord  Fairfield,  in  a  fhort  time  after  his  arrival 
in  Irela.id,  in  his  public  character,  found  opportu- 
nities to  render  himfelf,  in  that  charader,  ex- 
tremely popular;  and  as  he  was  in  his  private  one 
exemplary^  he  appeared  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

When  Moreton  made  his  firft  appearance  be- 
fore Lord  Fairfield,  upon  his  arrival  from  Eng- 
land, he  gave  fo  fair,  fo  favourable  an  account  qf 
his  ftewardfhip,  that  his  Lordfhip  really  looked 
upon  him  as  a  pcrfon  entitled  to  a  place  fuperior 
to  the  poft  which  he  enjoyed  under  him,  and  ful- 
ly intending  to  reward  him  for  his  pad  ferviccs, 
by  the  firft  promotion  in  his  power.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  he  felt  himfelf  under  a  neceffity 
G  2  of 
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of  changing  his  rerolution,  in  confequence  of  aii 
alteration  in  bis  fentiments,  with  regard  to  him; 
fi>r  he  prefently  received  complaints  from  the  ma* 
jority  of  his  tenants,  againft  Mr,  Moreton  for  tho 
feverity  of  his  behaviour  to  them,  and  for  raifing 
their  rents  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  conld  hardly 
fupport  the  additional  uxation.  Thefe  complaints 
vere  attended  with  petitions  praying  for  redrefs, 
and  they  bad  fuch  an  effed  upon  his  Lordfliip, 
that  be  immediately  fent  for  his  ofiFending  fteward^ 
ind  aflced  him — but  in  the  miideft  terms — wheJ 
iher  the  charges  pointed  at  him  werejuftor  ill 
grounded? 

Moreton,   confcious  of  his  own  delinquency, 
and  (Iruck^  at  the  fame  time,   with  the  mild  de« 
meanour  of  him  whom  he  had  much  injured,  to 
^hom  bis  behaviour  had  been  fo   ungrateful,  was 
at  firft  fo  difconcerted,  that  he  ftood  rooted  to  the 
floor^  while  his  tongue  was  unable   to  articulate; 
he  could  neither  Itir  nor  fpcak.    At  laft,  however, 
words  found  a  pafTage,  and  he  made  a  full  confefli- 
on  of  the  fcverities  he  had  ufed  to  encreafehis  pri- 
vate fortune,    by  racking  his   Lordfliip's  tenants, 
'  and  putting  the  additional  fums  fo  raifed  into  his 
pwn  pocket. 

XuOrd  j^airfield  heard  this  confeflion  with  a  flrong 

mixture 
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iruxture  oF  indignation  and  concern.  He  was  th^. 
more  concerned,  as  he  bad  ever  entertained  a  fin- 
cere  regard  for  hira,  in  confequence  of  the  goo4; 
opinion  he  had  conceived  of  his  integrity:  As  hft* 
had  not  however,  aftually  robbed  Am,  but  tho(a 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  treat  with  indulgence,  he* 
only  puniflied  him  by  infifting  upon  a  reftoration 
of  all  the  money  which  he  had  extorted  from  his 
tenants,  ordering  a  fair  diftribution  of  it  among 
them,  and  by  difmifling  him  from  his  employment. 

As  foon  as  Moreton  was  difmiffed,  fufficiently 
puniflied  and  very  feverely  he  thought,  though 
not,  perhaps,  as  many  perfons  will  think,  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  demerits.  Lord  Fairfield  was  in- 
formed that  a  very  pretty  country  maiden  begged 
to  deliver  a  petition  to  him.  His  lordfhip  having 
made  it  a  rule  to  receive  petitions  from  all  quar- 
ters, from  the  lowed  people  in  the  kingdom  (by 
which  means  he  then  became  acquainted  with  the 
real  charaQers  of  the  higheft)  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  admiffion  of  the  fair  petitioner  to^ 
his  prefence. 

After  having  perufed  the  paper  with  fome  emo^ 
tion,  he  afked  the  innocent  girl  feveral  queftians 
relating  to  her  family,  and  being  very  well  fatis-^ 
fied  with  her  anfwers^  doubly  fatisfied  with  theni 

from 
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onr,  ht  aff'ifcd  her,  :n  the  *r >r.'2r?t  a^d  3o4  bo- 
wune  terms  tkar  he  voald  ;ny  a  orooer  regard  «> 
^  petition  (he  bad  prdenrcd,  in  ererr  rdpeck; 
and  thai  Ihe^  to  pan:cular  flioukl  find  bis  her 
lirieiML 

The  name  of  this  young  miiden  vas  Xancy 
BtysLrtf  and  (be  following  incident  was  the  foanda-^ 
tion  of  the  above  mentioned  petition. 

Morcton having  met  with  Vancy,  the  only  daq^- 
ter  of  a  very  induilrioiu  and  hard  working  peaCint, 
in  a  field  one  evening,  on  her  return  home,  wa>  fo 
much  flruck  with  the  beauty  of  her  perfonthathefelt 
an  inftantancous  dcfirc  to  have  her  entirely  in  his 
own  power,  and  ace  )rdingly  made  overtures  of 
love,  to  which  the  p  e-'y  innocen  ,  not  fufpefting 
any  difhonourable  vitws,  liftcned  with  pleafure, 
till  (he  found  that  ihofe  views  were  injurious  to 
her  reputation.  She  then  oppofed  his  preffing  in« 
treaties,  in  a  manner  which  fufficiently  convinced 
him  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  in  his^ 
own  way  :  but  as  his  paflion  for  her  became  dou- 
bly tormenting  to  him,  from  the  refiftancc  (he  made 
to  it,  he  at  length,  finding  every  mode  of  infinua- 
tion  fruitlcTs,  had  recourfc  to  violent  meafures,  in 
order  to  make  her  compel  her  rebellious  fpirit  to 

be  fubmiffivc. 
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Poor  Nancy  was  now  in  a  perilous  fituation,  and 
as  fhe  did  not  fee  a  human  creature  but  her  formi. 
dable  companion,  (he  began  to  be  exceedingly 
alarmed. — She  could  not  efcape  from  her  impetu- 
ous lover  by  flight,  as  be  held  her  faft  in  his  arms 
by  dint  of  fuperior  ftrength ;  but  he  found  it  im« 
poffible  to  hinder  the  exertion  of  her  voice.  Her 
fcreams  were  loud,  and  they  foon  brought  to  her 
aid  the  very  man  whom  fhe  fecretly  wifhed  to  be« 
hold  at  fuch  a  critical  junQure,  the  man  to  whom 
(he  was  to  have  been  married  in  a  few  days^  with 
the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  relations  on  both 
fides.  By  her  faithful  Stephen  ftie  was  re ''cued 
from  the  unworthy  fieward,  who,  as  his  courage 
was  not  equal  to  his  love,  left  the  field  without 
ftriking  a  blow,  but  not  without  having  received 
indubitable  marks  of  Stephen's  refentment,  from 
the  activity  of  his  vigorous  arm;  vhich  gave  con- 
fiderable  force  to  every  vibration  of  his  cudgeL 
The  viftorious  Stephen  having  delivercdhis  Nancy 
from  the  dangerous  fituation  in  which  he  difcover- 
ed  her,  carried  her  home  in  triumph,  and  gladden- 
ed her  good  father's  heart  by  the  "  round  unvarni- 
Ihed  tale"  which  he  told  with  regard  to  bis  Nancy's 
recovery. 

Moreton,  from  this  time,  boiling  with  anger, 
and  breathing  revenge,  made  it  a  point  to  diftrefs 

the 
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(he  old  peafant,  in  a  variety  of  fliapes,  and  indeed 
he  was  juft  going  to  ejeS  him  from  his  cottage, 
(from  his  inability  to  pay  an  advanced  rent  for  it) 
when  the  news  of  Lord  Fairfield's  arrival  fortun- 
ately fafpended  his  defpotic  andcrael  proceedings. 
The  news  happily  prevented  the  poor  rattle's  ex- 
pulfion  ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  in- 
digence, by  the  rigid  treatment  he  had  met  with, 
that  he  was  hardly  able  to  provide  the  common 
neceflaries  of  life  for  his  children,  two  fons  and  a 
daughter — his  deareft  Nancy — and  they  mufthave 
been  all  in  a  ftarving  condition  if  a  very  benevo- 
lent lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  bad  not,  fron^ 
time  to  time  furnilhed  them  with  fupplics^ 

As  foon  as  old  Bryan  heard  of  Lord  Fairfield's 
arrival,  he  determined  to  get  a  petition  drawn  up, 
fully  fetting  forth  his  fteward's  iniquitous  praSices 
at  large,  and  the  particular  cruelty  of  his  behavi- 
our to  his  family. 

When  the  petition  was  finifhed,  he  pitched  upon 
his  Nancy  for  the  prefentation  of  it,  and  the  bene- 
volent lady  already  mentioned,  took  care  to  haVe 
her  drefled  on  that  day  in  a  ftyle  which  might  not 
Ihock  the  viceroy  himfelf,  (hould  he  deign  to  ho- 
nour her  with  an  audience.  Thus  equipped,  Nancy 
fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  her  brothers  and  her 
lover, 

Tis 
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'Tis  now  time  to  return  to  to  the  exemplary  peen 
When  he  had  given  his  fair  petitioner  an  anfwer  with 
which  (he  was,  and  had  great  reafon  to  be,  ex- 
tremely well  fatisfied,  he  aflced  her  who  accompa- 
nied her  from  her  father  s  cottage,  not  imagining 
that  fo  yoiing  and  fo  handfome  a  girl  would  hstve 
been  fent  upon  fuch  an  errand  by  hcrfelf. 

She  told  his  Lordfbip,  in  a  manner  which  made 
her  appear  ftill  more  amiable  in  his  eyes,  that  one. 
of  her  brothers,  and  the  yoUngroan  whohstdfaved 
her  from  being  ruined,  came  with  her* 

This  reply  was  fufficient  to  make  his  Lordfhip 
defirous  of  feeing  the  diftrefled  damfel's  deliverer, 
and  the  commendable  chaftizer  of  his  undeferving 
fteward. — There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
brother  of  Nancy,  but  there  was  fomething  in  the 
looks  of  her  lover  which  powerfully  atiraStcd 
Lord  Fairfield's  attention.  There  was  a  dignity 
in  his  appearance,  not  commonly  feen  in  perfons 
of  his  rank  in  life,  and  there  was  a  manly  modefly 
in  his  deportment  which  made  him  appear  to  addi- 
tional advantage.  His  replies  to  the  ^ueftions 
propofed  to  him,  difcovered  fagacity,  which  point- 
ed him  out  as  a  perfon  whom  nature  deOgned  for 
a  higher  fphere  than  that  in  which  he  moved. 
Lord  Fairfield,  therefore,  took  him  immediately 
H  under 
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uiider  his  proteaion,  telling  him,  that  if  he  could 
bring  himfelf  to  leave  his  friends  in  the  country, 
he  would  provide  for  him  in  a  better  way  than  he 
had  reafon  to  expe£t. 

Stephen   bowed  profoundly,  and  expreffed  his 
acknowledgments  with  a  heartinefs  which  forcibly 
evinced  the  fincerity  of  his  feelings;  and  Nancy, 
by   her   fignificant  looks,   plainly  enjoyed  every 
jyilable  which  her  noble  benefaftor  uttered  favor- 
able to  her  lover,  to  whom  (he  was  foon  afterwards 
given  in   marriage   by  his  Lordfhip  himfelf,   who 
not  only  attended  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  perfon, 
butdiftinguiflied  the  happy  pair,  by  making  them 
valuable  prefents,  which  proved  the  generofity  of 
his  temper,  and  with  a   propriety   that   did  great 
bonjur  to  his  judgment. — But  the  felicity  confer- 
red on  the  new  married  couple  was  not  confined 
to  themfelves;  all  their  relations  partook  of  the 
joy  which  they  felt  upon  the  tranfporting  occafion, 
and  every  body  who  knew  them,  blefled  the  hand 

by  which  it  was^  under  the  direQion  of  providence, 
produced. 
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On     L  Y  I  N  G. 

T II  THEN  Ariftotle  ivas  onc/e  afked,  what  a  inaqi 
^  ^     could  gain  by  uttering  falfehoods;  he  irc- 
plied,  '*  not  to  be  credited  when  he  (hall  tell  thf. 
truth." 

The  charaQer  of  a  liar  is  at  once  fo  hateful  and 
contemptible,  that  even  of  thofe  who  have  loft 
their  virtue  it  might  be  expefted,  that  from  the  vio- 
lation  of  truth  they  fhpuld  be  reftrained  by  their 
pride.  Almoft  every  other  voice  that  diigraces 
human  nature,  may  be  kept  in  countenance  by 
applaufe  and  affociation :  the  corrupter  of  vir- 
gin innocence  fees  himfelf  envied  by  the  aien,  an4 
at  lead  not  deiefted  by  the  women :  the  drunkar4 
may  eafily  unite  with  beings,  devoted  like  himfelf 
to  noify  merriments  or  filent  infenfibility,  who  will 
celebrate  his  viftories  over  the  novices  of  intem- 
perance, boaft  ihemfelves  the  companions  of  hi^ 
prowefs,  and  tell  with  rapture  of  the  multitudes 
whom  unfuccefsful  emulation  has  hurried  to  the 
grave ;  even  die  robber  and  the  cut4hn>at  have 
their  followers  who  admire  their  addrefs  and  intre* 
pidity,  their  ftratagems  of  rapine,  and  their  fide* 
lity  to  the  gang. 

H  2  The 
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The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
univerlally  derplfed,  abandoned  and  difowned : 
he  has  no  domeftic  confolations,  which  he  can  op- 
pofe  to  the  cenfurcof  mankind ;  he  can  retire  to 
no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  may  Hand  in  the 
place  of  virtues ;  but  is  given  up  to  the  hifles  of 
the  multitude,  without  friend  or  apologift.  It  is 
the  peculiar  condition  of  falfehood,  to  be  equally 
dctefted  by  the  good  and  bad:  '«  The  devils," 
fays  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  do  not  tell  lies- to  one 
^nother,  for  truth  is  neceflary  to  all  focieties,  nor 
pan  the  fociety  of  hell  fubfift  without  it." 

It  is  natural  to  expeft,  that  a  crime  thus  gene- 
rally detefted  ftiouldbe  generally  avoided;  at  leaft, 
that  none  (hould  expofe  himfelf  to  unabated  and 
unpitied  infamy  without  an  adequate  temptation, 
and  that  to  guilt  fo  cafily  detefted,  and  fo  feverely 
punifhed,  an  adequate  temptation  would  not  rea- 
idily  be  found. 

Yet  fo  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  cenfure  and  con* 
tempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated;  and  fcarcely 
the  mod  vigilant  and  unremitted  circumfpe£lioo 
will  fecure  him  that  mijces  with  mankind,  from 
being  hourly  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  cafii 
fcarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury 
to  him  or  profit  to  themfelves ;  cveUfcwhere  the 
,  '    ^     fubjear 
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fubjeft  of  convcrfation  could  not  have  been  ex^ 
pefted  to  put  the  paflionr  in  motion,  or  to  hav^ 
excited  either  hope  or  fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity, 
fufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his  reputation 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value  it,  or  to 
overpower  the  love  of  truth,  however  weak  might 
be  its  influence.  . 

The  cafuifts  have  very  diligently  diftinguifhed 
lies  into  their  feveral  claffes,  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  malignity:  but  they  have,  I  thinkj 
generally  omitted  th'at.which  is  moft  common,  and 
perhaps  not  lead  mifchievous;  which,  fince  the 
moralids  have  not  given  it  name,  I  fliall  diftinguifli 
as  the  lie  of  vanity. 

To  vanity  n>ay  be  juftly  imputed  moft  of  the 
falfehoods,  which  every  man  perceives  hourly 
playing  upon  his  ear,  and,  perhaps  moft  of  thofe 
that  are  propagated  with  fuccefs.  To  the  lie  of 
commerce,  and  the  lie  of  malice,  the  motive  is 
apparent,  that  ihey  are  feldom  negligently  or  im- 
plicitly received:  fufpicion  is  alw  v/s  watchful  over 
the  praftices  of  intereft;  and  whatever  the  hope 
of  gain,  or  the  dcfire  of  mifchief,  can  prompt  one 
man  to  affcrt,  another  is  by  reafdns  equally  co- 
gent incited  to  refute.  But  vanity  pleafes  herfeif 
•^^  with 
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viih  Aich  light  gratifications,  and  looks  forwar4 
%o  pleafure  fo  remotely  confequcntial,  that  her 
praClifcs  raife  no  alarm^  and  her  ftratagems  are 
not  eafily  difcovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  fufFered  to  pafs  unpur- 
fued  by  fufpicion;  becaufe  he  that  would  waich 
her  moMons,  can  never  be  at  reft  :  fraud  and  ma- 
lice are  bounded  in  their  influence;  fome  oppor* 
tunity  of  time  and  place  is  neceflary  to  their  agen- 
cy; but  fcarce  a:^y  man  is  abftrafted  one  moment 
from  his  vaniiy ;  and  he,  to  whom  truth  affords  no 
gratifications,  is  generally  inclined  to  feek  them  in 
firlfehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  *'  that 
^very  man  has  a  defire  to  appear  fuperior  to  (Uhrrs, 
though  it  were  only  in  having  feen  what  they  have 
not  feen."  Such  an  accidental  advantage,  fince  it 
neither  implies  merit  or  confers  dignity,  one  would 
think  fhould  not  be  defired  fo  much  as  to  be  coun- 
terfeited: yet  even  this  vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  pro- 
"duces  innumerable  narratives,  all  equally  falfe; 
but  more  or  lefs  credible  in  proportion  to  the  {kill 
or  confidence  of  their  rclater.  How  many  oiay 
a  man  of  difFufive  converfation  count  among  bjs 
acquaintances,  whofc  lives  have  been  fignalizcd  by 
fiumberlefs  cfcapcs;  who  never  crofs  a  river  but 

in 
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in  A  ftorin,  ortak6  a  journey  into  th<i  country 
without  more  adventures  than  befel  the  knight-er^ 
rants  of  ancient  times  in  pathlefs  forefts  or  eiu 
chanted  caftles!  How  many  mud  he  know,  to 
whom  portents  and  prodigies  are  of  daily  occurs 
rence ;  and  for  whom  nature  is  hourly  working 
Wonders  invifible  to  every  other  eye,  only  to  fup* 
ply  them  with  fubjeds  for  converfation. 

Others  there  are  that  amufe  themfelves  with 
the  diflemination  of  falfehoods,  at  a  greater  ba- 
stard of  deteftion  and  difgrace  ;  men  marked  out 
by  fome  lucky  planet  foruniverfal  confidence  and 
for  univerfal  confidence  and  friendlhip,  who  have 
b^en  confulted  in  every  difficulty,  entrufted  with 
every  fecret,  and  fummoned  to  every  tranfaftion : 
It  is  the  fupreme  felicity  of  thcfe  men,  to  ftun  all 
companies  with  noify  inforniation;  to  ftill  doubt, 
and  overbear  oppofition,  with  certain  knowledge 
or  authentic  intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind  with 
a  ftrong  memory  brbiiflc  imagination,  is  often  the 
oracle  of  an  obfcure  club,  and  till  time  difcoven 
his  impoftures,  dilates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
trouled  authority ;  for  if  a  public  queftion  be 
ftarted,  he  was  prefent  at  the  debate;  if  a  new 
fafliion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the  firft 
day  of  its  appearance;  if  a  new  performance  of 
literature  draws  the  attention  of  the  public,  he  has 

patronized 
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patronized  the  author,  and  feen  bis  work  irr  ma«« 

nufcript;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be  condemned 

to  die,  he  often  predifted  his  fate,  and  endea- 

voured  his  reformation  :  and  who  that  lives  at  a 

diftance  from  the  fcene  of  a£iion,  will  d^re  to  con- 

tradi6l  a  man,  who  reports  from  his  own  eyes  and 

ears,  and  to  whom  all  perfons  and  affairs  are  thus 

intimately  unknown. 

« 
This  kind  of  falfehood  is  generally  fuccefsful  for 

a  time,  becaufe  it  is  praQifed  at  (iril  with  timidity 
and  caution:  but  the  profperity  of  the  liar  is  of 
ibort  duration ;  the  reception  of  one  (lory  is  al- 
ways an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of  another  lefs 
probable :  and  he  goes  on  to  triumph  over  tacit 
credulity,  till  pride  or  reafon  rifes  up  againft  him, 
and  his  companions  will  no  longer  endure  to  fee 
him  wifer  than  themfclve^^. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  thefc 
fiftions  intend  fome  exaltation  of  themfelves,  and 
are  led  off"  by  the  purfuit  of  honour  from  their  at- 
tendance upon  truth  :  their  narratives  always  im- 
ply fome  confcquence  in  favour  of  their  courage, 
their  fagacity,  or  their  aftivity,  their  familiarity 
with  the  learned,  or  their  reception  among  the 
great;  they  are  always  bribed  by  the  prefentplea- 
furc  of  feeing  themfelves  fuperior  to  thefe  that  fur- 
round 
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roiind  them,  and  receiving  the  botnage  of  filent  at- 
tention and  envious  admiration. 

But  vanity  is  fometimes  excited  to  fi£lion  by 
lefs  viGble  g'^atifications:  the  prefent  age  abounds 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the  con-* 
fcioufnefs  of  falfehood,  and  whofe  pride  is  to  de*» 
ceive  others  without  any  gain  or  glory  to  thctii. 
felves.  Of  this  it  is  the  fupreme  pleafure  to  re«« 
mark  a  lady  in  the  play-houfe  or  the  park,  aind 
to  publifh,  under  the  chara3er  of  a  man  fuddenly 
enamoured,  an  advertifement  in  the  news  of  the 
next  day,  containing  a  minute  defcription  of  her' 
peribn  and  dreft^  From  this  artifice,  however,  iia 
other  efFc£l  can  be  expefted,  than  pertubations 
which  the  writer  can  never  fee, -and  conjeClures  of 
which  he  never  can  be  informed :  fome  mifchief, 
however,  he  hopes  he  has  done :  and  to  have  done 
fome  mifchief,  is  of  fome  importance.  He  fets  his 
invention  to  work  again,  and  produces  a  narrative 
of  a  Jobbery  Or  k  murrfer,  with  all  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  time  and  place  accurately  adjufted.  This 
is  a  jeft  of  greater  effeft  and  longer  duration:  iC 
he  fixes  his  fceine  at  a  proper  diftanCe,  he  itiay  fofi 
feveral  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  of  her  hufbstnd; 
or  a  mother  for  her  fon,  and  pleafe  himfelf  with  re- 
fie3ing,  thai  by  his  abilities  and  addrefs  fome  ad- 
dition is  made  to  the  miferies  of  life. 

I  There 
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There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  in  Scotland, 
by  which  leafingmaking  was  capitally  punifhed, 
I  am,  indeed,  far  from  dcfiring  to  increafe  in  this 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions :  yet  I  cannot 
but  think,  thai  they  who  deftroy  the  confidence  of 
fociety,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and  in* 
ferrupt  the  fecurity  of  life ;  harrafs  the  delicate 
wfthihame,  and  perplex  the  timorous  with  alarms; 
night  very  properly  be  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a  whipping-poft 
otr  pillory  :  (ince  many  are  fo  tnfenfible  of  right 
Md  wrong,  that  they  have  no  ftandard  of  adion 
bat  the  law;  nor  feel-guik,  bat  as  they  dread  pu- 
nifrment. 
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ANECDOXt: 

OF 

CHARLES    tb^    BOLD. 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

CHARLES  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
Earl  of  Flanders^  had  a  nobleman  in  fpecial 
favor  with  him,  to  wbom  he  had  conunittcd  the 
government  of  a  town  in  Zealand;  where,  living 
in  a  great  deal  of  cafe,  be  fell  io  feve  with  a 

woman 
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woman  of  beautiful  body,  and  a  mind  and  man- 
ners no  way  inferion  He  pafled  and  repafled  by 
her  door;  (oon  after  grew  bolder,  entered  into 
conference  with  her,  difcovercd  his  flame,  made 
large  promife$,  and  ufed  all  the  ways  by  which  he 
hoped  to  gain  her;  but  all  in  vain ;  her  chaftity 
was  proof  againft  all  the  batteries  he  could  make  / 
againft  it.  Falling  therefore  into  defpair,  he  con- 
verts himfeif  into  villainy.  He  was,  as  I  faid,  a 
governor;  and  Duke  Charles  was  bufied  in  war. 
He  caufes  therefore  ihe  hufband  of  his  miftrefs  to. 
be  accufed  of  treachery,  and  forth-with  commit* 
him  to  prifon  ;  to  the  end,  that  by  fears  or  threats 
be  mi^ht  draw  her  to  hispleafure,  or,  at  leaft,  quit 
himlelf  of  her  hufband,  the  only  rival  with  him  ia 
his  love.  The  woman,  as  one  that  loved  her  huf- 
band, went  to  the  gaol,  and  thence  to  the  governor^ 
to  entreat  for  him,  and  try  if  fhe  was  able  to  ob- 
tain his  liberty.  **  Doft  thou  come,  O  my  dear, 
to  entreat  me  ?  (faid  the  governor.)  You  are  cer- 
tainly ignorant  of  the  empire  you  have  over  me; 
render  me  only  a  mutual  afFe6tion,  and  I  am  ready 
toreftore  you  your  hufband;  for  we  arc  both  un- 
der a  reftraint :  he  is  my  prifoner,  and  I  am  your's» 
Ah,  how  eafily  may  you  give  liberty  to  us  both  I 
why  do  you  refufe!  As  a  lover  I  befeech  you,  and 
as  you  tender  my  life ;  as  the  governor  I  afk  you, 
and  as  you  tender  the  life  of  your  hufband*   Both 

I  2  are 
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are  at  ftake;  and,  if  I  muft  perifh,  I  will  not  fall 
alone/'  The  woman  blufhed  at  what  (he  heard^ 
and,  being  in  fear  for  her  hufband,  trembled,  and 
turned  pale.  He  perceiving  (he  was  moved,  and 
fuppofing  that  fome  force  (hould  be  ufed  to  her 
niodefty,  throws  her  upon  the  bed,  and  enjoyed 
the  fruit  which  afterwards  proved  bitter  to  them 
both.  The  woman  departed  confounded  and  in 
tears^  thinking  of  nothing  more  than  revenge; 
which  was  ftill  more  inflamed  by  a  barbarous  ad 
of  the  governor;  for  he,  having  obtained  his  dc- 
fire,  and  hoping  hereafter  freely  to  enjoy  her,  took 
care  that  her  hu(band,  his  rival,  (hould  be  behead- 
ed in  the  gaol,  and  there  was  the  body  put  into 
a  coffin  ready  for  buriaU  This  done,  he  fent  for 
ber,  and  in  an  affable  manner,  ^'  What  (faid  he) 
do  you  feek  for  your  hu(band?  You  (hall  have 
him;  and  (pointing  to  the  prifon)  you  (hall  find 
bim  there ;  take  him  along  with  you."  The  wo- 
man fufpefling  nothing,  went  her  way  ;  but  when 
Ihe  faw  the  body,  (he  fell  upon  the  dead  corpfe ; 
and,  having  long  lamented  oyer  it,  &e  turned  to 
the  governor  with  a  fierce  countenance  and  tone. 
•*  It  is  true  (faid  fhe)  you  have  reftored  me  my 
hufband;  I  owe  you  thanks  for  the  favour,  and 
will  pay  you.  He  endeavoured  to  retain  and  ap- 
peafe  her,  but  in  vain,  but,  haftinghome,  (he  called 
about  her,  ber  moil  faithful  firiends,  and  recounted 
'* "     • '  to 
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to  there  all  that  had  paffed.  They  all  agreed  that 
ihe  fhould  make  her  cafe  known  to  the  duke ;  who, 
amongft  other  excellent  virtues  was  a  fingular  lo« 
vcr  of  juflice.  To  him  flie  went,  was  heard,  but 
fcarce  believed.  The  Duke  was  angry  andgrievjed 
that  any  of  his  fubjcfts,  and  in  his  domiqionSt 
fhould  prefume  fo  far.  He  commanded  her  to 
withdraw  into  the  next  room,  till  he  fent  for  the 
governor,  who  by  chance  was  then  at  couit.  Being 
come,  "  Do  you  know,  (laid  the  Duke)  this  wo» 
man  ?'*  The  man  changed  colour.  *'  Do  you 
know  too  (added  he)  the  complaints  (he  makes  of 
you?  They  are  fad  ones,  and  fuch  as  I  wifli  (hould 
not  be  trup.  He  (hock,  faultered  in  his  fpeech, 
and  betrayed  all  the  figns  of  guilt,  fieing  urged 
home,Jie  confefled  all,  freed  the  woman  from  any 
fault,  and  calling  himfelf  at  the  Duke's  f  et,  faid, 
"  He  placed  all  his  refuge  and  comfort  in  the 
good  grace  and  mercy  of  his  prince  ;  and,  that  he 
might  the  belter  obtain  it,  he  offered  to  make  a- 
mends  for  his  unlawful  luft,  by  a  lawful  marriage 
of  the  perfon  he  had  injured.  **  The  Duke,  as 
one  that  inclined  to  what  he  faid,  feemed  fome. 
what  milder.  "  You,  woman  (faid  he)  fince  it  is 
gone  thus  far,  are  you  willing  to  have  this  man  for 
your  hufband?"  She  refufed;  but  fearing  the 
Duke's  difpleafure,  and  prompted  by  the  courtiers 

that 
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tkat  he  w.as  noble,  rich,  and  in  favour  with  his 
prince,  overcome^  at  laft^  ihe  yielded. 

The  Duke  caufed  both  to  join  hands  and  the  mar-r 
riage  to  be  lawfully  made.  Which  done,  **  You  (he 
faid  to  the  bridegroom)  muft  now  grant  me  this, 
that  if  you  diefirft,  without  children  of  your  body,, 
that  then  this  wife  ofyour's  (hall  be  heir  of  all  that 
you  have/'  He  willingly  granted  it:  it  was  writ 
down  by  a  notary,  and  witnefled.  This  done,  the 
duke  turning  to  the  woman,  **  There  is  his  will, 
but  there  is  not  mine,"  faid  he :  and,  and  Tending 
the  woman  away,  he  commands  the  governor  to 
be  led  to  that  -very  prifon  in  which  the  hnlbatid 
was  flain,  and  to  be  laid  in  a  coffin  headlols,  as  he 
was.  This  done,  he  then  fent  the  woman  thither 
(ignorant  of  what  had  paffed;)  who,  frighted  with 
that  fecond  unthought  of  misfortune,  of  tv^o  huf- 
bands,almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  loft  by  one 
and  the  famepunifhment,  fell  fpeedily  fick,  and  in 
a  (hort  time  died;  having  gained  this  only  by  her 
laft  marriage,  that  (he  left  her  children  by  her 
former  hu(band  very  rich  by  the  accefllon  of  this 
nqw  and  great  inheritance. 


ANEC- 
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A  N  E  C  D  O  t  E 

COUNT  ZINZENDORFF. 

THERE  is  no  court  in  Europe,  or  it  may  be 
in  the  world,  more  jealous  of  its  grandeur, 
than  that  of  Vienna ;  and  of  courfe,  the  miniftera 
in  no  court  whatever  afFeft  greater  ftate,  or  arc  at 
more  pains  to  iinprefs  a  very  high  degree  of  re^ 
vereoce  and  refped  upon  all  who  have  the  honour 
to  approach  them.  But  it  fometimes  happens^ 
that,  even  to  candid  obfervers,  there  are  ama^in^ 
littleneffes^  vifiMe  in  tbefe  otherwife  great  men; 
and  broad  ftreaks  of  folly  now  and  then  arppeaF 
through  all  the  grave  wifdom^  and  refined  policy, 
of  thefe  mighty  ftatefmen.  They  give  law  to 
great  kingdoms — they  decide  on  the  fate  of  potent! 
nations— they  prefcribe  rules  even  to  lateft  poUeri- 
ty-^and  in  the  midft  of  all  this  attention  to  others, 
fo  it  is,  that  they  have  great  and  glaring  foibles, 
iincorrefled  in  themfelves;  which  naturally  tar- 
nifhes  that  glory,  and  diminiOies  that  efteem,  in 
which  they  thould  feem  to  have  placed  their  feli- 
city. The  truth  of  this  obfervation  was  never 
more  verified,  perhaps,  than  in  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  celebrated  Count  ZinzendorfF,  Chan- 
cellor 
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ccllor  of  the  court,  minifter  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth. 

On  his  public  days,  there  Was  an  faaff  bour^  and 
fometimes  near  a  whole  one»  when  he  was  alto* 
gether  inacceflible;  and  in  refpe£i  to  his  employ-, 
ment  at  ihofe  feafons,  as  is  ever  the  cafe  as  to  the 
privacies  of  prime  minifters,  there  was  great  va* 
riety  of  deep  as  well  as  different  fpeculations^ 
An  inquifiuve  foreigner,  however,  refolved  to  be 
at  thei  bottom,  coft  what  it  would ;  and  by  a  grati- 
fication to  one  of  his  pages,  which  might  have  pro- 
cured a  greater  fecret,  he  was  let  into  tht».  In 
order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  he  was  placed  in  a 
clofet,  between  the  room  where  the  Count  wast 
and  the  chamber  of  audience,  when  he  bad  the 
(atisfaQion  of  beholding  the  following  pleafanl 
fcene. 

The  Count,  feated  in  his  elbow  chair,  gave  the 
fignal  of  his  being  ready  for  the  important  bufi« 
nefs,  when,  preceded  by  a  page  whh  a  cloth  on  his 
arm,  and  a  drinking  glafs,  one  of  his  principal  do- 
medics  appeared,  who  prefented  a  filver  falver, 
with  many  little  pieces  of  bread  elegantly  difpofed: 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  firfl  cook, 
who,  on  another  falver,  had  a  number  of  fmall  vef« 

fels, 
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fels,  filled  with  fo  many  diffeirent  kinds  of  gravy* 
His  Excellency,  then  tucking  his  napkin  into  his 
cravat,  firft  wafhed  and  gargled  his  mouth,  and 
having  wiped  it,  dipped  a  piece  of  bread  in  egch 
kind  of  fauce,  and  having  tafted  with  much  deli« 
beration,  rincing  his  palate  (to  avoid  confufiop) 
after  every  piece,  at  lengthy  with  inexprefliblQ  U^ 
gacity,  decided  as  to  the  deftination  of  theni  all« 
Thefe  grand  inftruments  of  luxury,  with  their  af* 
tendants  then  were  difmifled;  and  the  loitg  exped- 
ed  minifter,  having  fully  difcufled  this  intend- 
ing affair,  found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  difcharge  neyt 
the  duties  of  his  political  fun6Uon*  In  a  woriel, 
with  a  true  Apician  eloquence,  he  generoufly  in- 
ftrudedall  the  novices  in  good  livipg;  and  99  Splg* 
mon  difcourfed  of  every  herb,  from  the  cedar  pf 
Lebanon  to  the  hyffbp  on  the  wall;  fo  be  beg^ 
with  a  Champignon,  no  bigger  than  a  Dutchman's 
waiftcoat  button,  and  ended  with  a  wild  boar,  the 
glory  of  the  German  forefts) 

K  INT£M- 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

WAR  its  thouFands  flays, 
Peace  its  ten  thoufands;  in  th*  embattled 
plain, 
Tho*  death  exults,  and  claps  his  raven  wings. 
Yet  reigns  he  not  even  there  fo  abfolute. 
So  mercilefs  as  in  your  frantic  fcenes 
Of  midnight  revel  and  tumultuous  mirth, 
Where  in  th*  intoxicating  draught  concealed. 
Or  couch'd  beneath  the  glance  of  lawlefs  love, 
He  fnares  the  (imple  youth,  who  nought  fufpefting 
Means  to  be  bleft: — But  finds  himfelf  done. 
Down  the  fmooth  ftream  of  time  the  ftripling  darts^ 
Gay  as  the  morn;  bright  glows  the  vernal  flcies, 
Hope  fwells  his  fails,  and  paflion  fteers  his  courfe, 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  fhore. 
Where  virtue  takes  her  ftand,  but  if  too  far. 
He  launches  fonh  beyond  difcretion's  mark. 
Suddenly  the  tempeft  fcowls,  the  furges  roar. 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
O  f  fad — but  fure  mifcbance! 

Thofe  men  who  deftroy  a  healthful  conftitution 
of  body  by  intemperance,  and  irregular  life,  do  as 
manifeftly  kill  themfclvcs,  as  thofe  who  hang,  poi- 
fon,  or  drown  themfelves. 

Caft 
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Caft  an  eye  into  the  gay  world,  what  fee  we  for 
the  moft  part,  but  a  fet  of  quarrellous,  emaciated^ 
fluttering)  fantaftical,  worn  out  in  keen  purfuit  of 
pleafure;  creatures  that  know,  own,  condemn,  de- 
plore, yet  ftill  purfue  their  own  infelicity !  The 
decayed  monuments  of  error!  The  then  remains 
of  what  is  called  delight. 

Virtue  is  no  enemy  to  pleafure,  but  its  moft 
certain  friend :  Her  proper  office  is,  to  regulate 
our  defires,  thai  we  may  enjoy  every  pleafure  with 
moderation,  and  lofe  them  without  difcontent. 

It  is  not  what  we  poflfefs  that  makes  us  happy^ 
but  what  we  enjoy.  If  you  live  according  to  na^- 
ture,  you  will  feldom  be  poor,  if  accQr4ing  to  opi- 
nion, never  rich. 

Temperance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body, 
leads  to  happinefs.  Intemperance,  by  eperva^ing 
them,  ends  generally  in  mifery. 

The  virtue  of  profperity  is  temperance,  the  vir- 
tue of  adverfity,  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the 
moft  heroic  virtue. 

K  St  PASSION 
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PASSION  not  to  be  ERADICATED. 

THE  VIEWS  OF 

WOMEN  ILL  DIRECTED. 

THE  folly  of  human  wiflies  and  purfuits  has; 
always  been  a  Handing  fubjeft  of  mirth  and 
dedamation,  and  has  been  ridiculed  and  lamented 
frbm  age  to  age,  till  perhaps  the  fruitlefs  repetition 
of  complaints  and  cenfures  may  be  juftly  num- 
bered among  the  fnbjefts  of  cenfure  and  complaint. 

Some  of  thefe  inftruflors  of  mankind  have  not 
contented  themfelves  with  checking  the  overflows 
of  paflion^  and  lopping  the  ekuberance  of  defire^ 
but  have  attempted  to  deftroy  the  root  as  well  as 
the  branches;  and  not  only  to  confine  the  mind 
within  bounds,  but  tofmooth  it  for  ever  by  a  dead 
calm,  "l^hey  have  employed  thtir  reafon  and  elo- 
quence to  perfuade  us,  that  nothing  is  worth  the 
wi(h  of  a  wife  man,  have  reprefented  all  earthly 
'^od  and  evil  as  indiflferent,  and  counted  among 
vulgar  errors  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  love  of 
life. 

It  is  almoft  always  the  unhappinefs  of  a  vi£lori« 
ous  difpuiant,  to  deftroy  his  own  authority  by 
claiming  too  many  confequences^  or  difFufing  his 

propofitioq 
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propofition  to  an  indefenfiblc  extent.  When  we 
have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  caufe,  and  elated  our 
confidence  with  fuccefs  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  purfue  the  fame  train  of  reafoning,  to  eftablifli 
fome  collateral  truth,  to  remove  fome  adjacent  dif«> 
ficulty;  and  to  take  in  the  whole  comprebenfion  of 
pur  fyftem.  As  a  prince  in  the  ardour  of  acquis 
fition,  is  willing  to  fecqre  his  firft  conqueft  by  tbe 
addition  of  another,  add  fortrefs  to  fortreis,  an4 
city  to  city,  till  defpair  and  opportunity  turn  hit 
.4enemies  upon  him,  and  he  lofes  in  4  moment  the 
glory  of  reign. 

The  philofopher  having  found  an  eafy  viftory  over 
thofe  defires  which  we  produce  in  ourfelves,  and 
which  terminate  in  fome  imaginary  (late  of  happi- 
nefs  unknown  and  unattainable,  proceeded  to  make 
further  inroads  upon  the  heart,  and  attacked  at 
laft  our  fenfes  and  our  inftinfts.  They  continue 
to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which  only  fol- 
ly could  be  conquered;  they  therefore  loft  the 
trophies  of  their  former  combats,  and  were  confi- 
dered  no  longer  with  reverence  or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  juftice  denied,  that  thefe 
men  have  been  very  ufeful  monitors,  and  have 
left  many  proofs  of  ftrong  reafon,  deep  penetra- 
tion and  accurate  attention   to  the  affairs  of  life, 

which 
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which  it  is  now  our  bufinefs  to  feparate  from  the 
foam  o{  a  boiling  imagination^  and  to  apply  judi^ 
cioufly  to  our  own  ufe*  They  have  (hewn  that 
moft  of  the  conditions  of  life,  which  raife  the  en- 
vy of  the  timorous,  and  roufe  the  ambition  of  the 
daring,  are  empty  ihows  of  felicity,  which,  when 
they  become  familiar,  lofe  their  power  of  delight* 
ing;  and  that  the  mod  profperous  and  exalted  have 
very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and  more  ob« 
fcure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  folicitudes 
are  balanced  againft  their  equipage,  their  banquet^ 
and  their  palaces. 

It  is  natural  for  every  man  uninftrufted  to  mur- 
mur at  his  condition,  becaufe,  in  the  general  infe- 
licity  of  life,  he  feels  his  own  miferies,  without 
knowing  that  they  are  common  to  all  the  reft  of 
the  fpecies;  and  therefore,  though  he  will  not  be 
lefs  fenfible  of  pain  by  being  told  that  others  are 
equally  tormpnted,  he  will  at  leaft  be  freed  from 
the  temptation  of  feeking  by  perpetual  changes 
that  eafe  which  is  no  where  to  be  found,  and 
though  his  difeafe  dill  continues,  he  efcapes  tbe 
hazard  of  exafperating  it  by  remedies. 

The  gratifications  which  affluence  of  wealth, 
extent  of  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  coii- 
fer,  muft  be  always,  by  their  own  nature,  confined 

to 
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to  a  very  fmall  number;  and  the  life  of  the  greaU 
er  part  of  mankind  mud  be  loft  in  empty  wi flies 
and  painful  comparifons^  were  not  the  balm  of 
philofophy  fhed  upon  us,  and  our  difcontent  at 
the  appearances  of  an  unequal  diftribution  foothed 
and  appeafed. 

It  feemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the 
great  matters  of  moral  learning,  to  defcend  to  fa- 
miliar life,  and  caution  mankind  againft  that  petty 
ambition  which  is  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  vanity;  which  yet  had  been  an  undertaking noc 
unworthy  of  the  longeft  beard  and  rooft  folemn 
aufterity. 

For  though  the  paffions  of  little  minds,  afting 
in  low  ftaiions,  do  not  fill  the  world  with  blood- 
Ihed  and  devaftations,  or  mark,  by  great  events, 
the  periods  of  time,  yet  they  torture  the  breaft  on 
which  they  feize,  infeft  thofe  that  are  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  their  influence,  deftroy  private 
quiet  and  private  virtue,  and  undermine  infenfibly 
the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

The  defire  of  excellence  is  laudable,   but  is 
very  frequently  ill  direfted.     We  fall,  by  chance, 
into  fome  clafs of  mankind,  and,  without  confult- 
ing  nature  or  wifdom,  refolve  to  gain  their  regard 
by  thofe  qualities  which   they  happen  to  efteem. 
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1  once  knew  d  matt  remarkably  dimfi^hted^  who^ 
by  convqrfing  much  with  toumry  gantlemen^ 
found  himfef  irrefiftibiy  determined  to  fylvan  ho- 
nours* His  great  ambition  was  to  ihoot  flyings 
and  he  therefore  fpent  whole  days  in  the  woods 
purfuing  game;  which  before  he  was  near  enough 
to  fee  them,  his  approach  frighted  away. 

When  it  happens  that  the  defire  tends  to  objefts 
which  produce  no  competition,  it  may  be  over- 
looked with  fome  indulgence,  becaufe,  however 
fruitlefs  or  abfurd,  it  cannot  have  ill  effefls  upon 
the  morals.  But  moft  of  our  enjoyments  owe 
their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  pofleflion,  and  when 
they  are  rated  at  too  high  a  valye,  give  occafion 
to  ftratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite  oppofition, 
hatred,  and  defamation*  The  conteft  of  two  ru- 
ral beauties  for  preference  and  di(lin6lion  is  often 
fufficiently  keen  and  rancorous  to  fill  their  breafts 
with  all  thofe  paflions  which  are  generally  thought 
the  curfe  only  of  fenates,  of  armies,  and  of  courts; 
and  the  rival  dancers  of  an  obfcure  aflembly  have 
their  parti  fans  and  abettors,  often  not  lefs  exafp- 
crated  againfl  each  other,  than  thofe  who  are  pro- 
moting the  intereft  of  rival  monarchs* 

It  is  common  to  conGder  thofe  whom  we  find 
infefted  with  an  unreafonable  regard  for  trifling 

accomplifh- 
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accompli (hments,  as  chargeable  with  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  folly,  and  as  the  authors  of  ihcir 
own  unhappinefs:  but  perhaps,  thofe  whom  we 
thus  fcorn  or  deteft,  have  more  claim  to  tendcrncfs 
than  has  been  yet  allowed  them.  Before  we  per- 
mit our  feverity  to  break  loofe  upon  any  fault  or 
error,  we  ought  furely,  to  confider  how  much  we 
have  countenanced  or  promoted  it.  We  fee  mul- 
titudes bufy  in  the  purfuitof  riches,  at  theexpence 
of  wifdom  and  of  virtue;  but  we  fee  the  reft  of 
tnankind  approving  their  conduft,  and  inciting 
their  eagernefs  by  paying  that  regard  and  defer- 
ence to  wealth  which  wifdom  and  virtue  only  can 
deferve.  We  fee  women  univerfally  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look 
with  contempt  on  the  care  with  which  they  ftudy 
their  complexions,  endeavour  to  preferve  or  to 
fupply  the  bloom  of  youth,  regulate  every  orna- 
ment, twift  their  hair  into  curls,  and  fhade  the  fa- 
ces from  the  weather.  We  recommend  the  care 
of  their  nobleft  part,  &  tell  them  how  little  addi- 
tion is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the 
mind.  But  when  was  it  known  that  female  good- 
nefs  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attraft  that  bfiici- 
oufnefs,  or  infpirc  that  ardour,  which  beauty  pro- 
duces whenever  it  appears  ?  And  with  what  hope 
can  we  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  ladies,  that  the 
time  fpent  at  the  toilet  is  loft  in  vanity,  when  they 

L  have 
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have  every  moment  fome  new  conviftion,  thaC 
their  intereft  is  more  efFeftually  promoted  by  a 
ribband  well  diTpofed,  than  by  the  brighteft  aft  of 
heroick  virtue? 

In  every  inftance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  blame  ought  to  be  fhared  among  more 
than  it  generally  reaches;  all  who  exalt  trifles  by 
immoderate  praife,  or  inftigate  needlefs  emula- 
tion by  invidious  incitements,  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  perverters  of  reafon  and  corrupters  of 
the  world:  and  fince  every  man  is  obliged  to  pro- 
mote happinefs  and  virtue,  he  (hould  be  careful 
not  to  miflead  away  minds,  by  appearing  to  fet 
too  high  a  value  upon  things  by  which  no  real 
excellence  is  conferred. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MIND. 

IF  we  confider  the  exercifes  of  the  human  mind, 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  each  part  of  life  fome 
particular  faculty  is  more  eminently  employed. 
When  the  treafures  of  knowledge  are  firft  opened 
before  us,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either 
hand,  and  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  un- 
examined, feems  of  equal  value,  the  power  of  the 
foul  is  principally   exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  de- 

fultory 
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fultory  curiofity.  She  applies,  by  turns,  to  every 
objeQ,  enjoys  it  for  a  (hort  time,  and  flies  with 
equal  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch 
up  loofe  and  unconnefted  ideas,  but  ftarts  away 
from  fyftems  and  complications,  which  would  ob- 
ftru6l  the  rapidity  of  her  tranQtions,  and  detain 
her  long  in  the  fame  purfuit. 

,  When  a  number  of  diftinft  images  are  coUefted 
by  thefe  erratic  and  hafty  furveys,  the  fancy  is 
bufied  in  arranging  them,  and  combines  ihem  into 
pleafing  piSures  with  more  refemblance  to  the 
realities  of  life,  as  experience  advances,  and  new 
obfervations  reflify  the  former.  While  the  judg- 
ment is  yet  uninformed,  anri  unable  to  compare 
the  draughts  of  fiflion  with  their  originals,  we  are 
delighted  with  improbable  adventures,  imprafti- 
cable  virtues,  and  inimitable  charafters;  but,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunities  of  ac- 
quainting ourfelves  with  living  nature,  we  are 
fooner  difgufted  with  copies  in  which  there  ap- 
pears no  refemblance.  We  fir  ft  difcard  abfurdi-« 
ty  and  impofTibility,  then  exaft  greater  and  gieater 
degrees  of  probability,  but  at  la(l  become  cold 
and  infenfible  to  charms  of  falTehood,  however 
fpecious;  and,  from  the  irriitations  of  truth,  which 
are  never  perfeft,  transfer  our  affedion  to  truth 
itfclf. 

L  2  Now 
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Now  commences  the  ruin  of  judgment  or  rca- 
fon.  We  begin  to  find  little  pleafure  but  iq 
comparing  arguments^  dating  propofitions,  difen- 
tangliirg  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  and 
dedufting  confequences.  The  painted  vales  of 
imagination  are  deferted,  and  our  intelledual  ac« 
tiviiy  is  exercifed  in  winding  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  fallacy,  aiid  toiling  with  firm  and  cauti- 
ous fteps  up  the  narrow  tracks  of  demonftraiion* 
Whatever  may  lull  vigilance  or  miflead  attention^ 
is  contemptuoufly  rejefted,  and  every  difguife  in 
which  error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  till  by  degrees,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
conteftible  or  unfufpeBed  propofitions  are  efta- 
blifhed,  and  at  lad  concatenated  into  arguments 
or  conftpafted  into  fyftems. 

At  Jength,  wearinefs  fucceeds  to  labour^  and 

the  mind  lies  at  eafe  in  the  contemplation  of  her 

own  attainments,  without  any  defire  of  new  con- 

quefts  or  excurfions.     This  is  the  age  of  recoU 

Icflion  and  narrative.     The  opinions  are  fettled^ 

and  the  avenues  of  apprehen^on  fhut  againft  any 

new  intelligence;    the  days   that  are  to  follow 

muft  pafs  in  the  inculcation  of  precepts  already 

collefled,    and  aflerfions  of  tenets  already   re* 

ceived;  nothing  is  henceforward  fo  odious  as  •p- 

pofition,  fo  infolent  as  doubt,  or  fo  dangerous  as 

novelty, 

THE 
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OLD  MAN'S  TALE. 

AS  I  rode  flowly  along  I  perceived  an  old  man 
feated  under  the  fliade  of  a  large  tree,  which 
ftood  a  little  from  the  road  fide.  Tears  flowed 
down  his  cheeks,  which  were  wrinkled  with  ag^, 
and  feexningly  with  care.  He  was  in  the  attitude 
of  contemplating  a  fmall  miniature;  and  his  coun- 
tenance bore  the  imprefs  of  a  fettled  melancholy. 
In  (hort,  his  whole  appearance  was  fo  interefting,* 
|hat,  unable  to  proceed,  I  alighted  from  my  horfe^ 
and  advanced  towards  him.  He  did  not  perceive 
me,  till  I  had  got  within  a  few  paces  of  where  he 
fat ;  when  rouzing  himfelf  from  his  melancholy 
pofture,  he  faluted  me  refpcftfuUy. 

*«  Father,"  faid  I,  "  excufe  the  boldnefs  of  a 
flranger,  who  has  prefumed  to  interrupt  your  me- 
ditations; but  I  find  myfelf  fo  much  interefted  by 
you,  that  I  am  unable  to  reftrain  the  curiofity 
which  I  feel  to  know  your  hiftory.  Were  I  to 
form  a  judgment  from  what  I  have  juft  feen,  you 
inuft  have  experienced  much  forrow. 

The  old  man  eyed  me  ftedfaftly  for  fome  time, 
and  then  rcplicU — "My  fon,  fo  much  goodnefs  of 
heart  is  apparent  in  you  that  I  cannot  refufe  to 

fatisfy 
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fatisFy  you.  BeGdes,  my  forrows  may  receive 
fome  alleviation  from  the  fympathy  of  a  fellow 
creature.  Seat  yourfelf  by  me,  then,  and  I  will 
briefly  relate  to  you  the  events  of  my  part  life,  and 
thofe  calamities  with  which  it  hath  pleafed  Heaven 
to  aflBiia  me."  I  accordingly  fat  down  by  his  fide 
under  the  tree;  and  he  related  the  following  tale, 
which  I  have  recorded  almoft  word  for  word,  fo 
ftrong  an  impreflion  did  it  leave  on  my  mind. 

«  I  was,  once,**  faid  he,  "  by  the  blefBng  of 
Heaven,  rich  and  profperous.  I  lived  in  Paris, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  by  merchandize.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  I  married  an  amiable  woman,  who 
brought  me  two  fons ;  but  the  younger  of  ihem 
was  hardly  weaned,  when  the  mother  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fever,  which  carried  her  off  in  five 
days.  For  fome  time,  my  forrow  was  inconfola- 
ble;  but  when  I  refle£led  on  what  I  owed  to  the 
two  pledges  which  fhe  had  left  behind,  I  endea- 
voured to  fliake  it  off,  that  I  might  the  better  be 
enabled  to  fulfil  my  duty  with  regard  to  them. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  I  provi- 
ded matters  for  them,  who  gave  them  leffons  at 
home;  and  my  mind  was  amufed  in  obferving  the 
progrefs  which  they  made.  Their  good  difpofi- 
tions  unfolded  themfelvrs  daily;  which,  though 
very  different,  were  equally  calculated  to  delight 

the 
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the  heart  of  a  fond  parent.  Frederick,  my  elder 
boy,  was  lively,  gay,  andeafy;  Henry,  who  was 
two  years  younger,  waN  grave,  modeft,  and  re- 
ferved.  The  fame  defire  to  pleafe  me  was  appa- 
rent in  both;  but  their  manner  of  doing  fo  differ- 
ed exceedingly  ;  Frederick  was  defirous  of  ihow- 
ing  his  readinefs:  Henry  was  backward,  fearful 
lead  he  fhould  do  wrong* 

**  The  days  of  childhood  rolled  on,  and  no  cir- 
cumftance  interrupted  the  harmony  of  our  little 
family.  When  bufinefs  called  me  from  home,  I 
left  my  fons  under  the  care  of  the  fteward.  This 
man  was  named  Jacques;  and,  by  living  in  my 
family  for  many  years,  he  had  become  fo  attached 
tome,  and  I  to  him,  that  we  never  could  bear  the 
idea  of  parting  from  each  other.  He  loved  my 
children  as  if  ihey  had  been  his  own;  and  they,  in 
return,  honoured  and  refpefted  him  as  much  as 
their  own  father. 

**  As  the  two  lads  advanced  in  years,  I  determi- 
ned to  let  them  }ollow  the  bent  of  their  own  incli- 
nations ;  both  from  the  love  which  I  bore  them 
myfelf,  and  as  a  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  memory 
of  their  departed  mother.  This  indulgence,  on 
my  part,  produced  perfcft  love  and  confidence 
from  them  towards  me ;    not  as  is  generally   the 

cafe. 
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cafe,  rebellion,  and  difobediencc.  My  tidtt  ten 
had  been  inclined  to  the  pofleflion  of  arms  from 
bis  infancy;  and,  when  he  had  ireached  his  twen. 
ticth  year,  I  parchafed  a  comrpiffion  for  him,  and 
he  was  immediately  ordered  out  on  foreign  fervicc. 
It  was  my  wifli  to  have  kept  them  both  near  me 
till  my  death ;  but  I  fmothered  that  fentimcnf,  as 
well  as  the  forrow  which  1  felt  at  his  departure^ 
left  they  might  tend  to  difcourage  him;  for  ardour 
to  acquire  military  renown  beat  high  in  his  bofom^ 
and  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  duty  tor.^ttk  itr^  ^  J^ 

•*  When  he  had  been  gone  a  few  months,  t 
grew  weary  of  the  noife  and  buftle  of  the  metro- 
polis; and,  my  fon  Henry  having  expreffed  an  in- 
clination for  a  rural  life,  I  determined  to  withdraw  ' 
from  the  cares  of  bulinefs.  Accordingly,  baying 
realized  a  handfome  fufficiency,  I  purchafed  an 
eftate  in  a  beautiful  retired  part  of  Switzerland. 
My  houfe  which  was  of  a  middling  fize,  and  neat, 
was  ere^ed  upon  a  verdant  lawn ;  on  which  nu- 
merous flocks  of  iheep,  &  their  young  ones,  were 
continually  paftured*  On  the  extremity  of  the 
lawn,  to  the  left-band,  a  tranfparent  ftream  flowed 
gently  along,  overQiadowed  by  willows  and  young 
poplars.  From  the  houfe,  our  ears  were  continu- 
ally delighted  with  the  foft  murmuring  of  the  river^ 
and  the  warbling  of  the  birds  in  the  trees.     To 
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the  right  a  path  led  acrofs  the  lawn  to  our  gardem 
Here  every  vegetable  and  every  fruit  grew  in  a- 
bundance,  and  the  moft  grateful  perfumes  exhaled 
from  a  variety  of  flowers.  In  fliort,  nature  and 
art  feemed  to  have  combined  in  forming  for  us  a 
retreat  the  moft  beautiful,  from  the  noily  capital 
of  France; 

^Mn  this  delicious  fp6t  thin,  we  t66k  up  our 
refidence.  My  fon  daily  exercifed  himfelf  in  afts 
6f  benevolence  and  charity.  He  todc  among  the 
jKJor  neigbbodrs,  relieving  the  diftrefled,  and  ad- 
ttiniftering  confolation  to  the  unhappy.  He,  in 
return,  was  beloved  by  them  univerfally.  AU  their 
differenced  were  referred  to  him,  and  ][)erfe6l  ac- 
quitfcence  was  always  given  to  his  decifion.— i- 
Unhappy  boy!"  exclaimed  the  old  man;  ^  thf 
days  were  fliort  and  full  of  forrow!" 

After  a  fliort  paufe,  he  again  continued-^**  there 
lived,'*  faid  he,  *'  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  perfon 
of  very  high  rank,  and  poflefled  of  great  riches^ 
named  Moulville.  Family  pride  was  deeply  i^oot- 
ed  in  his  bofont,  and  almoft  extinguiftied  the  n9b* 
ler  paffions  of  the  fouT;  and  though,  on  fotne  oc- 
tafions,  the  latter  might  get  the  afcendMt,  they 
were  foon  made  fubordinate  to  the  ruling  paflion. 
He  had  been  united  to  a  lovely  woman^  who  mar- 
M  Tied 
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tied  him  in  obedience  to  the  comtnands  of  her 
parents,  though  ftrongly  agaiift  her  inclination. 
The  confequence  was,  that  a  deep  forrow  fettled 
on  her  mind;  which  afTedingherheahh,  and  threw 
her  into  a  deep  decline,  of  which  (he  died  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  marriage.  She  left  be- 
hind her  one  daughter  who  inherited  much  of  the 
mother's  difpofition.  A  melancholy  fweetnefs 
beamed  from  ber  large  blue  eyes,  and  fat  on  her 
placid  countenance.  Her  perfon  was  of  a  mid- 
line fize,  but  graceful;  her  voice  was  gentle  and 
harmonious:  but  the  beauties  of  her  mind  far  ex- 
celled thofe  of  her  body;  (he  was  virtuous,  hu- 
mane, pious,  and  aflfedionate.  In  a  word,  Julia 
po(fe(fed  every  quality  which  can  endear  woman. 
Of  her  the  fiuher  was  paifionately  fond,  and  he 
fpared  no  expence  in  beftowing  on  her  fuch  an 
education  as  from  her  fituation  in  life,  he  thought 
her  juftly  entitled  to. 

^^  With  them  we  had  maintained  no  correfpon* 
^dence  (ince  our  arrival  at  that  part  of  the  world; 

d  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  we  ever  became 

timate.  It  happened  that,  as  Moalville  and  his 
daughter  were  one  morning  taking  their  accuftom- 
edridc,  the  horfeof  the  latter  tookfright,&  gallop- 
'•d  away  at  full  fpeed,  in  fpitc  of  Julia  to  ftop  it* 

:ance  conduced  the  animal  near  our  habitation, 
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juft  9s  Henry  and  I  were  returning  from  a  ramble 
about  the  couiiiry.  No  fooner  did  he  perceive 
the  danger  .to  which  the  lovely  girl  was  expofed, 
than  he  Hew,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  to  her 
aflfiftance.  The  horfe  was  within  a  few  yards  of  a 
fearful  precipice,  in  which  that  pariof  the  country 
abounds;  Henry  feized  the  bridle,  and  fortunately 
without  receiving  any  injury.  He  caught  Julia, 
almoft  lifelefs,  in  his  arms ;  and,  having  feated  her 
on  the  grafs,  he  haftened  to  the  ftream,  which 
flowed  near  the  fpot  where  they  were,  for  fonje 
water.  Scarcely  had  the  girl  began  to  revive, 
when  old  Moulville  rode  up  quite  frantic  and 
breathleO?.  As  foon  as  he  perceived  his  daughter 
fafe,  and  learnt  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  her 
prefervaiion,  he  flew  round  Henry's  neck  and 
loaded  him  with  careffes.  When  the  firft  tranf. 
ports  of  his  joy  were  ovrr,  they  condufled  Julia 
to  my  habitation,  whence  having  perfedly  recov- 
(cred  her  fpiriis,  fhe  was  conveyed  home. 

*'  From  that  time  an  inrimacy  commenced, 
which  has  been  the  occafion  of  moft  of  my  fubfe^ 
quent  calamities.  We  were  now  continually  at  ' 
each  other's  houfe;  and  from  the  frequent  cppor* 
tunities  which  Henry  and  Julia  had  of  being  in 
each  others  company,  a  friendfhip  commenced  j 
which  from  the  (imilarity  of  their  difpofition,  ter- 
minated ID  a  fettled  mutual  afiPeQion, 

M  £  «'  About 
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f*  About  the  middle  of '  that  part  of  the  fpring 
which  murmured  by  my  habitation,  a  lofty  oak 
reared  its  venerable  head.     It  had  ftood  there  for 
ages;  and  time  had  rather  increafed  than  diminiih- 
e4  its  beauty  and  its  ftrength.    Round  its  trunk  at 
th<5  bottom,  Henry  had,  for  his  amufement,  placed 
feats ;  and  he  delighted  in  retiring  thither,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  day,   to  read  or  to  play  on  his  flute. 
Hither  it  was,  too,  that,  after  our  connexion  with 
Moulville,  he  delighted  to  refort  with  his  beloved 
Julia.  When  the  fultry  heat  of  day  was  paft,  they 
ufed  to  walk  by  the  fide  of  the  water,  under  the 
fliadow  of  the  trees;  and,  when   weary,   (eatcd 
themfelves  beneath  the  oak,  admiring  the  beauties 
which  nature  difplayed  on  every  fide.     The  ver- 
dlure  of  the  furrounding  country, 
the  birds  on  the  neighbouring 
and  the  fetting  fun  which  tinged 
mountains   with  its  lad   expiring 
called  forth  their  admiration.     They   would  fre- 
quently remain  here  till  the  fliades  of  night  en« 
tirely  obfcured  the  hemifphere ;  and,  even  then 
wondered  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hours  had 
fidwn  away. 

"  Time,  however,  obliterates  the  ftrongeft  irn- 
preffions  which  ate  made  on  the  human  mind.     It 
was  now  about  a  twelvemonth  fince  our  connec- 
tion 
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tion  with  Moulvillc  bad  commenced.  Hitherto 
he  had  fhewn  no  repjgtiance  at  the  intimacy  be^ 
tween  his  daughter  and  Henry ;  for  he  was  ftrongly 
fenfible  of  the  obligation  which  he  lay  under  l6 
the  latter :  the  moment,  however,  that  this  fenti- 
ment  grew  weaker,  he  began  to  refleft  on  the  im- 
policy of  allowing  them  to  continue  together  any 
longer.  He  accordingly  refolvcd  to  feparate  them, 
though  he  cautioufly  concealed  his  real  motives  for 
fo  doing;  he  clothed  it  under  the  pretence  of  the 
iituation  difagreeing  with  him ;  and  of  his  having 
fome  private  bufinefs  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  tranfaft  at  Paris,  which  required  hjs  conftant 
attendance  there.  For  my  part,  I  clearly  pene- 
trated his  true  intention;  and  I  too  well  knew^ 
that  no  perfuafion  could  make  him  alter  IjIs  refo- 
lution.  As  this  was  the  cafe,  I  entreated  Henry 
to  (hake  pff  his  forrow  which  had  feized  his  mind 
on  hearing  Moulville's  determination;  and  I  tx- 
horted  him  to  endeavour  to  get  the  bctte'r  of  his 
attachment,  by  reflcfling  on  the  impoffibility  of 
obtaining  the  objeft  of  his  affeftion. 

*'  The  day  before  Moulville's  departure,  we 
all  met  at  my  houfe.  I  was  concerned  at  the  fad- 
nels  which  fat  on  the  countenances  of.  the  young 
people  ;  butMoulville  did  not  fcem  to  obferve  it: 
te,  however,  put  on  a  fair  appearance,  and  cx- 
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jpirefled  4cep  {brrow  at  parting  with  friends  whp 
vcrc  lb  4cax  tp  hiai»  and  to  whom  he  was  under 
Jafting  obligations.  He  likewife  entreated  us,  if 
f  ver  we  came  to  Paris,  to  make  his  houfe  our 
]^oine.  My  Ton  was,  once  or  twice,  on  the  p:>iiit 
(of  declaring  the  mutual  love  which  fubfifted  be- 
i^ween  Julia  and  him,  had  I  not  checked  him  by 
a  look.  In  truth  I  imagined  fuch  a  declaration 
might  give  the  old  gentleman  occaGon  to  part  in 
anger;  and,  as  I  hoped  that  abfence  might  extin* 
gd'ifh  their  a(Fc£iion,  I  was  unwilling  that  this 
ihoMld  be  the  cafe. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  being  beauti^ 
ful,  Henry  and  Julia  wandered  out  to  their  accuf- 
tomed  retrea.t.  Jlere  they  walked  up  and  down 
for  fome  time  in  profound  filence  :  they  then  feated 
themfelves  under  the  tree;  and  the  recolledion  of 
the  pleafure  which  they  had  fo  often  enjoyed  m 
each  other's  company  in  this  fpot,  and  the  recoU 
le&ion  of  it's  being,  perhaps,  the  laft  time  thai 
they  fhould  ever  meet  there  again,  caufed  the  tears 
to  trickle  plentifully  down  their  cheeks.  Often 
did  they  attempt  to  fpeak,  and  as  often  did  their 
forrow  deprive  them  of  utterance.  Henry,  at 
^  length,  recovered  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  fay,  *^  Dear 
Julia,  perhaps  your  father  may  return  again;  l^ 
forely,  cannot  be  16  unkind  as  to  fiq[>aiate  o^  for 
*  ever! 
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evct!  Come  what  trill,  1  am  rcfolVtcl  to  fbU<y# 
^ou ;  for  death  iifclf  would  be  preferable  to  fep^ 
ration  from  you.**  Jiiiia,  who  knew  her  fath^'i 
difpoQtion  and  intentions  but  too  well^  looked  at 
him  penfively,  and  heaved  a  figh.  As  a  token  of 
her  fincere  and  anceafing  afFeftion,  however^  Ihe 
prefented  him  with  the  fmall  miniature  of  herfelf, 
which  you  faw  in  my  hand ;  and  he  received  and 
preferved  it  as  fomething  facted. 

*'  The  (hades  of  night  were  beginning  to  fet  ib, 
when  Moulvilletook  his  leave  of  me,  as  he  intend- 
ed to  depart  early  the  next  morning.  I  accord- 
ingly accompanied  him  to  the  fpot  where  Henrf 
and  Julia  were  feated;  whence,  having  again badt 
us  farewell,  he  took  his  departure  homewards, 
with  his  daughter;  and  I,  with  Henry,  direQed 
my  fteps  towards  the  houfe  again. 

«*  The  melancholy  which  fixed  on  the  young 
man,  for  fome  time  after  his  departure,  gave  me 
the  greateft  concern.  Inftead  of  purfuing  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  formerly  took  delight,  he 
was  continually  wandering  about  the  fpots  which 
he  ufed  to  frequent  with  his  beloved  JuHa.  Some- 
times he  prefled  me  to  return  to  Phris,  but  I  con- 
ftantly  objeded  to  this;  becaufe,  as  I  f^id  before^ 
I  was  in  hopes  that  ablence  would  weaken  his  at- 
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tachment,  and  by  degrees  entirely  extinguifli  it. 
I  one  morning  took  him  into  my  ftudy^  and  faid  ♦a 
bim  •*  My  dear  fon,  from  the  well  known  charact- 
er of  Moulvjlle,  from  the  pride  of  high  rank  and 
fuperior  fortune,  I  am  well  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  he  can  never  be  brought  to  confent  to 
bis  daughter's  being  efpoufed  to  the  fon  of  a  mer- 
chant. Though,  from  a  fenfe  of  obligation  to  you^ 
be  has  not  openly  avowed  his  real  purpofe  in  re- 
moving from  hence,  yet  I  clearly  perceive  it  is  to 
difC^lve  the  connexion  between  you  and  his 
daughter.  Since  thi»  is  the  cafe,  then  my  dear 
Henry,  (hake  off  the  melancholy  which  hangs  on 
your  mindy  and  do  not  kt  forrow  prey  on  your 
health.'* 

**  He  macfe  no  reply ;  but,  as  fbon  as  I  had  en- 
ded, he  rofe,  stnd  left  the  room  :  whence  he  ha- 
ftened  to  the  tree,  where  ht  gazed  foi"  fome  time 
on  the  picture,  and  burft  into  tears. 

•'  Some  time  after  tbis,  he  afFefted  a  chearfuJ- 
nefs  which  but  ill  concealed  the  anguifh  of  his 
mind.  1  imagined,  however,  that  he  began  %o  fee 
the  propriety  of  what  I  had  urged,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  follow  my  advice.  I  was  pleafing  my- 
felf  with  the  hope  that  he  might  foon  fucceed; 
but,  alas!  this  expe8ation  was  blailed  by  an  event 
Mihich  plunged  me  in  woe  unutterable. 

••  One 
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**  One  morning — it  was  in  the  fummer  feafon 
''—I  had  rifen,  as  was  ufual  with  me,  about  fix 
o'clock.  The  weather  was  charming;  and,  be- 
ing defirous  of  taking  a  ramble  about  the  coun- 
try,  I  went  to  Henry's  room,  to  afk  him  to  ac- 
company me.  As  no  anfwer  was  returned  to  frC" 
quent  calls  I  opened  his  door,  but  the  room  was 
empty.  Suppofmg  then,  that  he  had  gone  out 
before  me,  I  wandered  along,  expeQing  to  meet 
or  overtake  him.  I  pafled  by  his  favourite  re- 
fort,  and  purfued  the  road  we  ufually  took  toge- 
ther ;  but  I  faw  no  trace  of  him.  I  imagined^  on 
this,  that  he  might  have  taken  a  different  roady 
and  returned  home  to  breakfaft  ;  but  feveral 
hours  had  elapfcd  after  it  was  over,  without  either 
feeing  or  hearing  of  him.  I  now  grew  very  anxi- 
ous ;  for  he  was  always  regular  and  punSuaU 
Servants  were  difpatched  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  fearch  for  him  ;  but  they  all  returned 
at  night,  without  fuccefs.  I  now  feared  that  the 
agitation  of  his  mind  might  have  produced  fome 
fatal  effed;  and  accordingly  gave  orders  that  his 
body  fhould  be  fought  for  in  all  the  neighbouring 
rivers  and  at  the  bottoms  of  the  precipices  ;  ]but, 
alas!  after  the  mofl  diligent  enquiry  for  more 
than  a  week,  I  could  not  ob'iain  the  fmalleft  in- 
telligence of  him. 

N  Heme 
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Home  how  became  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  re^ 
folved  to  feek  for  Henry  in  perfon.  Accor^ 
dingly,  having  entrufted  the  management  of  my 
houOioId  to  Jacques,  I  direfted  my  courfe  to- 
wards Paris ;  fuppcffing,  now  that  he  had  gone 
thither,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  beloved  Julia. 
The  idea  of  his  having  taken  that  road  did  not 
ftrike  me,  at.nrft,  for  two  reafons:  firft,  bccaufe 
I  conceived  it  impoGble  for  him  to  have  gone 
away  without  being  feen  by  any  of  the  neigh, 
bours;  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  I  did  not  believe 
that  he  would  have  taken  fuch  a  ftep  without  con« 
fatting  my  inclination.  Now,  however,  it  was 
the  orily  honourable  conjeflture  that  remained; 
and  I  determined  to  hafteh  thither  with  all  polfible 
Ijpeed. 

"  I  accordingly  proceeded  with  the  greateft  ex- 
pedition ;  but  the  heat,  occafioned  by  hafty  tra- 
velling in  a  fuhry  feafon,  combined  with  the  vio- 
lent agitation  of  my  fpirits,  threw  me  into  a  burn^ 
ing  fever,  before  I  bad  half  reached  the  end  of 
my  journey. 

*'  I  wias  obliged  to  ftop  at  a  little  village,  wherie 
I  was  put  to  bed;,  but  my  difeafe  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  I  entirely  loft  the  ufe  of  my 
reafon  and  became  diftraded.  I  continued  in 
lbi<  dreadful  lituation  forfome  time ;  when  through 

the 
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the  goodnefs  of  my  conftitution,  the  fever  abated, 
and  my  fcnfes  by  degrees  returned.  When  they 
were  reftorecj,  I  perceived  one  of  my  fervants 
feated  by  me,  who  had  been  difpatched  by  Jacques 
immediately  on  hearing  of  my  indifpofition ;  but 
hitherto  no  intelligence  had  tranfpired  concerning 
Henry. 

**  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  had  fo  far  re- 
covered my  ftrength,  at  to  have  the  power  of  rif- 
ing  from  my  bed.  When,  however,  I  grew  fo 
well  as  to  be  able  to  travel  again,  I  prepared  to 
proceed  towards  Paris;  but  the  phyiician  who  at- 
tended me,  and  who  had  been  informed  of  the  oc- 
cafion  of  my  journey,  gave  me  pofitive  orders  to 
the  contrary.  He  declared,  that  a  certain  relapfe 
would  be  the  confequence;  and,  in  that  cafe,  it 
would  be  impoflGble  for  me  ever  to  recover.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  obedience  to.his  command,  and  ad* 
vice,  I  took  the  road  homewards:  fully  determin- 
ed, however,  to  difpatch  my  fteward  to  Paris,  the 
moment  that  I  arrived. 

**  It  was  about  fun-fet  when  the  carriage  flop- 
ped at  the  fource  of  the  dream  which  meandered 
by  the  fide  of  my  lawn.  The  evening  was  mild, 
and  I  determined  to  get  out  and  walk  towards 
the  houfe.  As  I  proceeded  und^r  the  trees,  a 
gentle  melancholy  diffufed  itfelf  over  my  mind 
N  2     .  when 
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when  I  rcflcQcd  how  often  Henry  and  I  had  here 
wandered  together  and  how  often  in  this  very  fpot, 
he  bad  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  lovely  Julia. 
This  fenfation  incrcafed  as  I  approached  the  tree; 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back,  left  the 
fight  of  it,  the  remembrance  of  paft  happinefs^ 
compared  with  my  prefent  forrowful  condition, 
(hould  overwhelm  my  mind,  had  not  fomething 
pleafing  in  the  recollefiion  determined  me  to  go 
on.   As  I  approached  the  oak,  I  difcovered  fome- 
body  feated^  under  it*s  (hades ;  and  on   coming 
nearer,  I  perceived  Jacques  with  his  eyes  riveted 
on  the  ground.    An  unufual  forrow  appeared  ii| 
his  countenance,  and  I  faw  the  tears  trickle  down 
his  cheeks.     When  I  had  got  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  tree,  I  called  him  by  his  name.     At  my 
well-known  voice  he  rofe  up,  and  flew  towards 
me ;  he  then  feized  my  hand,  and  preffed  it  to 
his  lips.     I  urged  him  to  inform  me  whether  he 
had  yet  heard  any  thing  of  Henry.     When  I  pro- 
nounced that  name,  his  tears  redoubled  :  he  at- 
tempted to  fpeak,  but  the  poor  fellow's  heart  was 
fo  full,  that  his  voice  was  entirely  choaked.     At 
length   he  got  out,  with  much  difficulty  — "  My 
dear,  dear  matter! — poor  Henry   returned   laft 
night,  but  I  fear—"  When  he  had  thus  fpoken,  I 
broke  from  him,  and  flew  to  the  houfe :  I  batt- 
ened 
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tned  to  my  Ton's  room,  where  he  lay  reclined 
upon  a  couch. 

"  The  emaciated  appearance  of  the  young  inan 
Ilruck  me.  His  flefh  was  entirely  fallen  away; 
his  colour  was  faded,  and  his  eyes  were  funk  in 
his  head.  He  turned  them  towards  me,  as  I  open- 
ed the  door,  and  (Iretched  his  hand,  I  ran  to  him, 
and  clafped  him  in  my  arms.  For  fome  lime  our 
agitation  was  fo  great,  that  we  were  unable  to  ut- 
ter a  fyllable;  but  at  length,  fearing  left  the  difor- 
der  of  his  fpirits  fhould  halten  on  his  diflblutionf 
which  I  too  clearly  perceived  was  approaching,  I 
exhorted  him  to  compofe  himfelf  to  reft,  and  I 
fat  down  by  him. 

"  Sleep,  liowever,  fled  from  his  eyes;  and  he 
pafled  the  weary  hours  in  relating  to  mc,  with  a 
fufTocated  voice,  what  had  befallen  him  fince  he 
had  left  home.  He  informed  me  that,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  he  had  fet  out  in  difguife;  and 
that  having  walked  about  three  miles  to  a  place 
where  a  conveyance  flood  ready  for  him,  he  had 
bent  his  courfe  to  Paris;  that,  having  arrived 
there,  he  went  to  the  houfe  of  Moulville,  who 
now  threw  off  the  mafl;,  openly  denied  him  admit- 
tance,  and  defired  to  be  troubled  with  his  vifits  no 
longer:  that  this  circumflance  had  entirely  broken 
his  fpirits;  and,  feeling  his  health  likewife  begin- 
ning 
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Htng  to  dec?y,  lie  had  been  feized  with  remorfc 
for  the  forrow  he  had  occafioned  me,  and  had  rc^ 
folvedto  return.  He  concluded  by  entreating  my 
pardon  for  the  ftep  he  had  taken;  which,  he  de- 
clared, he  never  could  have  done,  had  he  not 
been  apprehenfive  that  I  would  have  oppofed  his 
intentions.  ^*  Let  me  hear^  **  cried  he,  that  1  have 
your  forgive  nefs,  and  I  (hall  die  content!'* 

•*  The  poor  youth  was  fo  exhaufted,  that,  I  per- 
ceived all  medical  afliftance  would  be  vain.  Never- 
thelefs,  I  fent  for  a  phyfician,  but  he  only  con* 
firmed  me  in  my  opinion.  I  accordingly  prepa- 
red myfelf  for  the  worft,  and  became  quite  re^ 
figned  to  ;the  will  of  Heaven.  The  fourth  day 
a£ter  his  arrival,  the  near  approach  of  death  be- 
came apparent.  In  afFe£i,  about  feven  o'clock 
jjn  the  evening,  he  fainted  away;  ^nd,  when  he 
had  a  little  revived,  he  preffed  Julia's  piCture  to 
his  lips,  feebly  pronounced  her  name  and  mine; 
^nd  then,  heaving  a  deep  figh  from  his  bofom, 
expired ! 

*'  The  efFe£t  which  this  event  had  on  my  mind, 
was  entirely  different  from,  what  I  imagined.  In- 
ftead  of  growing  frantic,  a  deep  melancholy  feized 
my  mind.  As  foon  as  I  perceived  that  life  had 
ceafed  to  animate  the  frame  of  my  fon,  I  left  the 
room,  and  wandering  pcAlively  acro^  the  lawn 

to 
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to  the  tree.  1  (eated  my felf  under  its  fliadc,  in  a 
ftupefaftion  of  forrow.  Here  I  remained  the 
whole  night ;  nor  could  the  moft  earned  entreaties 
of  my  faithful  fteward  prevail  on  me  to  retire  to 
the  houfe.  In  the  morning  I  rofe  up,  and  walked 
again  towards  it.  I  went  up  to  the  roo*tn  where 
Henry  lay,  and  fat  contemplating  his  lifelefs  image 
for  feveral  hours  together.  Poor  Jacques,  pefr- 
ceiving  entreaties  to  be  ineffeSual,  was  obliged  to 
employ  force.  He  had  me  conveyed  to  a  diftcfrent 
apartment,  where  he  made  me  take  fome  little 
nourifhment  to  fupport  nature.  He  thinking  that 
the  bed  method  of  diminifhing  my  forrow,  would 
be  to  remove  the  obje6l  of  it,  he  gave  orders  with 
regard  to  Henry's  burial  without  delay.  He 
wiihed  to  conceal  his  purpofe  from  me,  till  it  wa» 
over;  but,  by  fome  means  or  other  I  learned  bis 
intention.  Accordingly  on  the  day  which  he  meatit 
to  perform  the  laft  honours  to  my  fon,  I  told  Wm 
that  my  fpirit's  felt  more  eafy ;  and  informed  him, 
that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  his  defjgnt  1 
begged  him  alfo  as  he  valued  my  life,  to  allow  tne 
to  accompany  the  body  to  the  toiitb. 

Perceiving  the  eagernefs  with  which  I  made  the 
requeR,  and  fdsinng  left  a  refhfal  might  taufe  tile 
to  t^ke  Tome  fttal  ifefolution,  he  complied.  I  ac- 
cordingly followed  the  remains   of  my  fon,  atid 

compofed 
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compofed  my  mind  by  refleding  that  he  was  now 
in  the  arms  of  an  all-wife  and  merciful  Being,  who 
would  fully  recompence  him  for  the  dayi  of  for- 
row  which  were  allotted  him  on  this  earth. 

"  When  the  funeral  fervice  was  over,  1  agaiii 
direfted  my  fteps  to  Henry's  retreat.  Here,  as  I 
fat  abforbed  in  deep  meditation  and  furrow,  I 
heard  the  founds  of  a  horfe's  feet  near  me.  At 
firft)  I  took  little  notice  of  it,  and  did  not  even 
raifc  my  eyes  from  the  ground.  The  perfon,  how- 
ever, came  on  >  and,  having  approached  the  fpot 
where  I  was  feated,  made  a  ftop.  I  now  looked 
up,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  in  regimentals; 
but,  gracious  Heayen !  how  can  I  exprefs  my  ado- 
jiifliment,  when  I  recognized  the  features  of  my 
eldeft  fon.  He  leaped  from  his  horfe,  and  clafped 
me  in  his  arms;  exclaiming — •*  My  dear,  dear  fa- 
ther!'*  For  my  part,  as  foon  as  I  difcovered  my 
Frederick,  I  fwooned  away.  On  recovering,  t 
found  myfelf  in  the  parlour;  and  perceived  my 
fon  looking  ftedfaftly  in  my  faqe,  anxioufly  watch- 
ing a  returning  animation. 

**  One  extreme  generally  runs  into  another. di- 
ametrically* oppofite.  Frederick9  who  returned 
loaded  with  honour,  and  whofe  joy  was  inexptef- 
fibte,  when  he  refleded  that  he  was^  ere  long,  to 

throw 
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ihrow  hirrifclf  into  the  arms  of  a  rerpefted  parcrit^ 
And  an  affeftionatc  brother*  no  fooner  learned  the 
inelancholy  (ituatipil  of  affairs,  than  he  funk  into 
the  lowed  defpondency.  This  fixed  fo  deeply  oit 
bis  mind,  that  no  art  could  remove  it:  in  (hort; 
bis  reafon  became  deranged;  raving  madnefs,  and 
deep  defpair,  poffeffed  his  mind  by  turps;  and  rea- 
fon's  fair  empire  was  for  ever  loft.  The  unfortu-* 
hate  young  man  is  now  cbnfined  in  a.  private  re- 
ceptacle for  lunatics,  wbence  there  is  noprofped 
of  his  ever  being  releafed. 

'*  As  to  poor  Julia,  ftie  furvived  Htcniy  out  a 
fllorttime.  When  (he  heard  of  his  death,  her 
health  drooped ;  dnd  (he  funk  into  «tbe  grave,  in 
the  prime  of  her  youth.  Her  father  when  too 
late  bec£lme  fenfible  of  his  error.  Inward  remorfe 
feized  him  :  he  was  continually  tormented  by  the 
throes  of  confcience;  and  one  night  he  ^if^pp^^red 
from  Paris,  nor  has  any  intelligence  been  heard 
of  him  fince. 

**  Thus  was  I  plunged  from  the  faireft  pro(pe6lS| 
to  the  loweft  depth  of  human  mifery.  I  have  long 
finceleft  the  fpot  which  recalled  fo  many  mourn- 
ful remembrances  to  my  mind.  I,  however, 
daily  offer  up  thanks  to  God,  for  gjranting  nit 
fortitude  to  fupport  calamities  the  moft  mournfuh 
He  it  was  tb^t  beftowed  children  upon  me,  and 
O  '  afluredly 
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affuredly  he  bad  a  right  to  difpofc  of  them  as  he 
might  think  proper.  Far  fhould  it  be  from  mortal 
man  to  repine  at  the  difpenfations  of  Providence. 
The  Almij^hty  brings  about  his  gracious  purpofes, 
by  means  of  which  we  are,  and  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely ignorant.  For  my  part,  I  wait  with  pati- 
ence for  the  time  when  he  may  pleafe  to  call  me 
hence,  and  feel  comfort  in  relying  altogether 
upon  him.  He,  I  humbly  truft,  will  provide  a 
place  for  me  in  the  manfion  of  cverlafting  peace, 
where  I  (hall  be  fully  recompcnfed  for  the  mife- 
ries  which  I  have  fuffered  on  this  earth.*' 

Here  the  old  n>an  concluded  bis  ftory.  We 
ftit  in  profound  filence  for  fome  time;  when, 
rifing  from  my  feat,  I  feized  his  hand  and  preSed 
it  to  my  lips:  then,  having  taken  an  affedionate 
leave  of  each  other,  I  remounted  my  horfe,  and 
rode  forward. 


Religious  and  Moral  Duty 
TO  BE  ENCOURAGED  IN  CHILDREN. 

/CONSCIENCE  is  another  natural  power  of 
^^  the  foul,  wherein  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
rules  of  duty  to  God  and  man  are  to  be  laid  up : 
it  is  fomething  within  us  that  calls  us  to  account 
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for  our  faults,  and  by  which  wc  pafs  a  judgemem 
concerning  ourfelves  and  our  aQions. 

Children  have  a  confcicnce  within  them,  and  it 
fhould  be  awakened  early  to  its  duty.  They 
fhoiild  be  taught  to  refleft  and  look  back  upon 
their  own  behaviour,  to  call  themfeWes  often  to 
account,  to  compare  their  deeds  with  thofe  good 
rules  and  principles  laid  up  in  their  minds,  and  to 
fee  how  far  they  have  complied  with  them,  and 
how  far  they  have  neglefted  them.  Parents  (hould 
teach  their  children  to  pay  a  religious  refpeft  to 
the  inward  diftatss  of  virtue  within  them,  to  ex- 
amine their  aftions  continually  by  the  light  of  their 
own  confciences,  and  to  rejoice  when  they  canap- 
prove  themfelves  to  their  own  minds;  that  they 
have  afted  well  according  to  the  heft  of  their 
knowledge :  they  ought  alfo  to  attend  to  the  in- 
ward reproofs  of  confcience,  and  mourn,  and  be 
afhamed,  and  repent  when  they  have  finned  againft 
their  light.  It  is  of  admirable  ufe  toward  all  the 
praflices  of  religion  and  every  virtue,  to  have  con- 
fcicnce well  ftored  with  good  principles,  and  to  be 
always  kept  tender  and  watchful;  it  is  proper  that 
children  fhould  learn  to  reverence  and  obey  this 
inward  monitor  betimes,  that  every  wilful  fin  may 
give  their  confciences  a  fenfiblc  pain  and  uneafi- 
nefs,  and  that  they  may  be  difpofcd  to  facrifice 
O  2  every 
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every  thing  elfe  to  confiderations  of  confcieneey 
and  to  endure  any  extrenniliies  rather  than  aQ  con^ 
trary  to  it. 


J^ECESSITT  OF  PRUDENCE, 

IN   EVERY    STAGE   OF    LIFE. 

AT  the  firft  fetting  out  in  life,  efpecially  when 
yet  unabquainted  with  the  wor]d  and  its 
fnares,  when  every  pleafure  enchants  with  its 
fmile,  and  every  objeft  (hines  with  the  glofs  of 
novelty,  youth  fhould  beware  of  the  feducing  ap- 
pearances which  furround  them,  and  recoiled 
what  others  have  fuffered  from  the  power  of  head- 
(Irong  defire.  If  any  paifion  be  allowed,  even 
though  it  fliould  be  efieemed  innocent,  to  acquire 
an  abfplue  afcendant,  their  inward  peace  will  be 
impaired.  But  if  any  which  has  the  taint  of  guilt, 
they  may  date  from  that  moment  the  ruin  of  their 
tranquillity. 

Nor  with  the  feafon  of  youth  does  the  peril  end* 
To  the  impeiuofity  of  youthful  defire,  fucceed 
the  more  fober,  but  no  lefs  dangerous  attachments 
of  advancing  years;  when  the  paflions  which  arc 
conhefted  with  intereft  and  ambition  begin  their 
reign^  and  too  frequently  extend  their  influence 
^  over 
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6ver  thoFe  periods  of  life  which  ought  to  be  the 
Tnoft  tranquil. 

From  ihe  firft  to  the  lad  of  man's  abode  on 
earth,  the  difcipline  muft  never  be  relaxed  of 
guarding  the  heart  from  the  doninion  of  paifion. 
Eager  paffions  and  violent  defires  were  not  made 
for  man:  they  exceed  his  fphere;  they  find  no 
adequate  obje6l  on  earth;  and,  of  courfe^  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  mifery. 

The  certain  confequence  of  indulging  them  is, 
that  there  fhall  come  an  evil  day,  when  the  an- 
guifh  of  difappointment  (hall  acknowledge,  that 
^11  which  we  enjoy  availeth  us  nothing. 


MATILDA: 

OR    THE 

CONQUEST  OF   LOVE, 

IN  a  fmall  reclufe  village,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  (lands  the  caftle  of  Howarih.  The 
noble  owner  of  this  venerable  ftrufture,  from 
motives  of  choice,  generally  refided  in  this  fe- 
eluded  fpot ;  and  dedicated  the  chief  of  his  time 
in  improving  the  interefts  of  his  tenantry,  and  in 
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mdminiftering  to  the  neceffities  of  the  indigent  and 
worthy  families  of  the  hamlet.  Among  the  many 
objefts  that  (hared  in  his  benevolence,  was  a  fa- 
mily  of  the  name  of  Llandford,  who  once  bafked 
in  the  funfhine  of  fortune,  though  at  this  moment 
ftruggling  in  the  toils  of  adverfity.  The  munifi- 
cence of  Lord  Howarth,  however,  fhelicred  them 
from  want;  and,  in  fome  meafure,  repaired  the 
injuries  they  had  experienced  from  ihe  ingratitude 
of  thofe,  in  whom,  in  their  profperous  days,  they 
had  placed  an  unbounded  and  fatal  confidence. 
Matilda,  their  only  child,  at  the  moment  ihey 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Howarth,  had  jufl: 
attained  her  fifteenth  year.  Her  parents  had  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  form  her  mind  as  love- 
ly as  her  perfon;  and  it  was  no  fmall  alleviation 
to  their  misfortunes,  to  find  that  the  objeft  which 
they  fo  anxioufly  fought,  had  been  cfFefted  even 
l|)eyond  their  moft  fanguine  hopes. 

Lord  Howarth,  in  his  frequent  vifits  to  the  ha- 
bitation  of  Mr.  Llandford,  had  imbibed  a  fatherly 
fondnefs  for  this  lovely  girl ;  and,  anxious  to  com* 
pleat  the  flrufture,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  the  judicious  hand  of  paternal  care, 
he  had  obtained  permiffion  of  her  parents  to  fend 
her  to  a  boarding-fchool,  in  the  environs  of  this 
metropolis,  where  fhe  might  purfue  every  polite 
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and  ufeful  ftudy,  eflential  to  the  formation  of  an 
accomplifhed  underftanding. 

The  feparation  of  Matilda  from  her  parents  was 
a  painful  moment:  but  the  mind  that  TuiFered 
moft  from  this  event,  was  that  of  Lovel  Seymour, 
the  orphan  child  of  Llandford's  fifter,  who,  hav- 
ing loft  his  parents  while  very  young,  had  bceii 
the  play-mate  of  Matilda  from  her  earlieft  ftate  of 
infancy.  Between  thefe  young  people  there  ex* 
ifted  an  attachment,  which  might  be  juftly  deno^ 
minated  love;  though  in  all  probability,  they  had 
not  taught  themfelves  to  confider  any  more  than 
playful  fondnefs,  which  generally  fubfifts  between 
brother  and  fifter. 

The  parents  of  Lovel,  at  the  time  of  their  death, 
had  committed  the  little  infant,  with  the  whole  of 
his  patrimony,  which  was  fomething  lefs  that  loo/^ 
a  year,  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Llandford;  and» 
with  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  honefty,  he  bad 
faithfully  difcharged  the ,  important  truft.  Lovel 
had  now  numbered  eighteen  years,  and  his  guar- 
dian propofed  fending  him  to  the  univerfity;  a 
propofition  which  the  young  man  readily  clofed 
with :  for,  fince  the  abfence  of  Matilda,  his  life 
was  become  irkfome  r  and  thofe  ftudies  and  pur.- 
fmu,  which  in  her  ibciety  had  afforded  him  the 
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mod  exalted  picafure,  were  no  longer  objcfts  of 
delight.  The  walks  in  which  he  had  fo  often 
firayed^  with  his  lovefy  companion,  the  fcenes  of 
nature  which  with  her  he  wasf  wont  to  view  with 
delight^  no  longer  poffeffed  the  power  to  charm; 
All  around  feenied  a  barren  wafte  t  each  fuccecd- 
ing  hour  became  more  painful  t  and,  thus:  at 
ftranger  to  happinefs,  he  bade  adieu  to  Caftle 
Howattb,  with  a  too  firm  reliance  on  time  and  ab- 
fcnce  for  the  recovery  of  that  tranquillity  which  hd  • 
bad  iRnocently  loft. 

But,  to  return  to  the  benevolem  Earl ;  wha; 
ID  fonie  meafiire,  participated  in  the  anxieties  of 
the  lorn  Seymour.  His  Lordfhip  Was  not  aware 
that  the  partiality  he  bore  the  infant  beauty,  was 
fo  nearly  allied  to  love  as  her  abfence  had  taught 
him.  He  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  hii 
power,  to  drive  her  imlag«  froi»  his  mind :  but 
though,  like  the  reftlefs  tide,  that  leaves  awhile  the 
pebbly  (hare,  and  to  its  ftated  boundary  aigain  re- 
turns^ it  often  retired  from  memory's  retentive 
eye ;  yet  ftill  the  wanderer  to  its  native  home  re- 
turned, which  added  luftre  and  increafing  power» 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,-  his  Lordlhip  had 
been  rejefted,  by  a  lady  on  whom  he  had  placed  hi« 
afFedions;  and  for  many  years  laboured  under  the 
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pangs  of  difappointed  love:  but  this  incident^  fb 
fatal  to  his  hopes  of  blifs,  had  not  foured  his  tem- 
per; and  though  carelefs  of  thfe  fociety  of  the  fex, 
his  efilightened  mind  fpurned  with  contempt  the 
fatal  doflrine^  which  inftrufls  the  heart  to  deem 
a  fecond  love  incompatible  with  juftice^  and  an 
enemy  to  virtue.  And  furely^  in  weak— I  had 
aimed  faid  vicious — mind  only,  this  pernicious 
principle  will  be  Found.  Miift  I  becaufe  the 
rude,  untutored  finger  of  accident  has  fnatched 
from  my  embrace  the  woman  who  firft  poflefled 
my  heart,  for  ever  mourn  a  lofs  which  no  earthly 
power  can  rellorc  ?  Muft  I  for  this  ever  ftecl  my 
heart  againft  the  power  of  beauty,  and  the  niore 
attra6tive  charms  of  mind,  and  deny  my(elf  the 
firft  of  human  joys,  connubial  fociety  r^  Forbid 
it  Reafon  and  forbid  it  Juftieel  Seek  noty  then, 
ye  miftaken  parents,  to  plant  in  the  docile  rniad^ 
of  your  offspring  this  germe  of  error,  fo  deftruc* 
tive  to  happinefs,  fo  inimical  to  the  gix>wth  of 
virtue,  and  fo  degrading  to  the  noble  feelings  of 
humanity. 

**  Tho*  flaunting  lovely  to  tfce  eye. 

And  fweet  the  woodbine's  honied  breath; 

As  climb  its  tendrils  fmooth  on  high. 
The  fapling  it  entwines  with  death.'' 
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Three  years  had  now  expired  fince  Matilda  left 
the  village  ;  during  which  time  (he  had  kept  up  a 
regular  correfpondence  with  her  parents,  and  her 
generous  patron,  the  noble  Howarth,  in  which 
they  faw  with  pleafure  the  progrefs  fhe  made  in 
iier  ftudies.  It  was  thought  expedient  for  her  to 
quit  the  boarding-fclioo],  and  to  engage  in  that 
fociety  for  which  her  years  and  accomplifhments 
had  qualified  her.  For  this  purpofe  the  Earl  pro- 
pofed  a  journey  to  London,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
"Llandford;  and  to  invite  Mr.  Seymour  to  meet 
thcnj  there.  To  this  arrangnient  the  parents  of 
Matifda  affehted ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  they  be- 
gun their  journey  to  the  metropolis,  in  their  way 
to  wh(ch  they  called  for  Matilda. 

If  the  beauty  of  the  innocent  gifl,  When  em- 
blematical only  of  the  opening  rofe,  forcibly  im- 
pVefled  the  heart  of  the  Earl,  and  kindled  in  his 
breaft  the  flambent  fires  of  love ;  what  were  his 
feelings,  and  what  hi  efFeifts,  when  the  full  blown 
flower  met  his  enraptured  fight ;  Loft  in  wonder 
and  admiration,  he  gazed  in  filence  on  the  beau- 
teous maid;  then  clafped  her  in  his  arms;  and,  as 
he  kifled  her  crimfon  cheek,  the  tear  of  fondnefs 
gliftened  in  his  eye.  But,  checking  the  wild  tran- 
fports  of  his  love,  he  reflefted  on  the  difparity  of 
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their  ages;  and,  for  the  firft  time,  his  bofom  felt 
the  pangs  of  defpair^ 

Meantime  the  imf)atient  Lovel  waited  their  ar- 
rival. He  alfo  correfponded  with  Matilda ;  had 
made  his  fondneCs  known  ;  and  received  from  the 
ingenuous  maid  a  full  confeflion  of  the  efteem  (he 
bore  him. 

The  mind  of  love  is  too  apt  to  regard  every  aft 
of  friendfhip  and  attention  to  its  objed,  as  being 
aftuatcd  by  finjfter  defigns.  Hence  Lovel  looked 
onthenible£arl,  though  verging  near  bis  fiftieth 
year,  as  a  dangerous  and  powerful  rival.  Thus 
admitting  into  his  mind  the  reftlefs  and  perturbed 
fpirit  of  jealoufy,  the  deportment  of  the  lovely 
maid,  at  their  mcciing,  appeared  to  him  diftant 
and  referved.  Her  replies  to  his  cmpaffioned  pro- 
teftations  of  aflfc6lion  were  lefs  animated^  he 
thought,  than  the  charieft  modcfty  might  with- 
out a  bluih  admit;  and  in  fhort,  like  Faulkland, 
he  fufpefted  every  aftion  as  regardlefsof  his  fond- 
nefs  and  an  enemy  to  his  love ;  and^  while  he 
tormented  his  own  moments  with  groundlefsjea- 
loufies^  and  ill  timed  inquietudes,  he  embittered 
thofc  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

Several  weeks  rolled  on;  and  as  the  beauties  of 

Matilda^  and  the  rich  culture  of  her  mind,  dif- 
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clofed  ihemfelves  to  the  attentive  and  enquiring 
eye  of  Earl  Howarth,  his  paffion  ftill  increafed.^ 
IJis  imwearied  attention,  his  repeated  marks  of 
|)enevolence9  and  paternal  tendernels,  bad  infpired 
the  bofom  of  Matilda  with  a  filial  regard ;  and 
gratitude  taught  her  to  look  on  her  benefa£tor  as 
the  firft&  chiefeft  fource  of  her  bappinefs.  With 
tbefe  fentiments  warmly  impreffed  on  her  mind, 
ihe  was  fitting  one  evening  in  the  drawing-ro  m, 
when  his  Lordfhip  entered.  He  came  refolutely 
determined  to  difclofe  the  ftate  of  bis  mind;  and 
to  hear  from  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart  tbefentence 
that  was  to  make  him  the  happieft,  or  mod  wr^tich^ 
ed  of  men. 

Seating  himfelf,  therefore,  by  the  fide  of 
Matilda,  he  difcovered  to  her,  in  a  few  words,  the 
afFeftion  he  entertained  for  her;  and  carneftly  en- 
treated a  candid  and  unequivocal  anfwer  to  his 
Aiit.  Wonder  and  furprize,  at  this  unexpe3ed 
declaration,  for  fome  moments  held  in  filence  the 
blufhing  maid.  At  length,  (he  raifed  her  ftream- 
jng  eyes;  and  with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  re« 
gret,  gazed  on  the  expefting,  trembling  EarU 

♦'  Too  much  of  kindnefs,"  faid  flie,  •«  have  I 
experienced  from  your  bounty,  for  a  whole  life  of 
gratitude  to  repay.  Oh!  do  not,  then,  urge  the 
acceptance  of  an  honour  too  great  for  the  humble 

'  merits 
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merits  of  the  poor  Matilda.  From  among  the 
beauties  of  the  court,  where,  with  worth  far  greater, 
with  beauty  far  excelling,  that  which  a  low  de- 
pendant boafts,  illuHrious  birth  and  fi>rtune's  Iplen- 
did  charms  6nite  to  fwell  the  train  of  greatnefs— 
from  thefe  feleft  fome  happy  maid  to  (hare  your 
love,  and  banilh  from  your  thoughts         * 

Never!  never!  interrupted  the  noble  Earl^ 
**  can  I  drive  Matilda's  image  from  my  doating 
mind.  It  is  my  greateft  blifs  to  love  you;  and 
though  you  frown  on  my  paflion,  and  fpurn  me 
from  you  with  contempt,  I  ftill  fliall  live  your 
flave." 

"  Should  I  confefs  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  my 
heart  even  before  I  knew  your  worthy  was  given 
to  another,  will  that  fecure  me  from  the  importa^ 
nities  of  your  love  ?" 

'*  Adverfity  in  love,  Matilda,  has  armed  iny 
foul  with  fortitude  to  bear  the  pangs  of  difappoint* 
ment ;  nor  will,  I  truft,  the  noble  virtue,  in  this 
conflicting  moment,  deny  it's  kind  fupport.  Your 
candour  charms  me ;  and  while  I  regret,  I  mud 
applaud  the  conftancy  that  dooms  mcmiferable/' 
His  Lordfhip  bowed,  and  retired.  Matilda  rofe 
from  her  feat ;  and  with  a  quick  and  uncertain 
ftep,  paced  the  room,  in  all  the  agony  of  grief* 

In 
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In  this  fituation  the  enamoured  Lovel  furprizcd 
her,  and  eagerly  enquired  the  caufe  of  her  tears, 
Kor  did  he  afk  in  vain.  The*  weeping  maid  told 
her  fad  tale.  The  trembling  lover  liftened  with 
an  almoft  brea'hicfs  attention  to  her  words:  then, 
mufing  awhiK ,  embraced  the  partner  of  his  grief; 
and  with  heruick  fiimnefs  exclaimed — "  Then  let 
us,  Matilda,  Ihew  to  ihe  world  a  conduft  worthy 
of  emulation;  and  prove  by  example,  that  friend- 
fhip,  raifed  on  the  bafis  of  love,  is  the  greateft  fe* 
liciry  which  human  nature  can  enjoy!  It  were 
madnefs,  the  very  height  of  folly,  in  us,  to  facri- 
fice  all  for  love!  Accept,  then,  the  hand  of  the  no- 
ble Howarth;  nor  let  ingratitude,  while  it  wounds 
his  bread,  plant  a  fcorpion  in  yours." 

**  And  can  Lovel,  can  he,  who  has  fo  often 
fwore  eternal  conftancy,  forget  the  maid  he  loves?" 

**  No,  Matilda,  no!  Your  worth  and  beauty 
will  ever  remain  in  my  memory,  will  ever  bloom 
there  in  undiminiihed  luftre.  But  tell  me,  can 
yo\i  fee  the  virtuous  Howarth,  whofe  foftering 
care  tranfplanted  you  from  the  bleak  and  barren 
wafte  of  Poverty,  into  the  rich  and  grateful  foil  of 
Affluence;  whofe  munificence  raifed  the  drooping 
fortunes  of  your  family;  and  on  thofe  brows, 
where  dejefted  mifery  brooding  fat,  fpread  plea- 
fure's  chearful  (mile — can  youfee^  unmoved,  fuch 

exalted 
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toalted  worth  the  prtly  of  gtref  ?  Can  y6tt;  tegiairiJ- 
lefs,  view  the  pining  anguifli  of  his  mind?  Oh,  rid! 
your  gentle  nature  would  (hudder  at  the  fcertcj 
and  keen  repentance,  too  late  in  its  aid  to  rtpa^ 
the  ravages  of  guilt,  embitter  every  future  mo- 
ment of  your  Kfe." 

Matilda  leaned  bnihe  bofom  of  her  ioyer,'  and 
wept  aloud.  The  tortured  Earl  entered  daeiroom 
and  beheld  the  conflifting  paffions  that  heaved  her 
fwelling  bread.  ''  My  Lord,"  faid  Iic^,  «^a. 
tilda  waits  to  throw  herfcirat  your  feet,  aHdttAL 
forgivenefs  for  hier  fault.  She  fias  ihtprodkfrtjr 
liftencd  to  my  ftill  m6re  imprudent,  thbogh'  aiti- 
lefs  tale  of  love.  Coinvinced,  howevtet,  o(^<t1ffe 
error  of  our  condu8,  we  have  mdtually  %igreed>tb 
cancel,  and  bary  iu  oblivion,  the  vowis  "We  htt%e 
exchanged;  and  ftfe  in  giving  herfelf,  arid  I  in  tfe- 
(igning  her  to  yoiir  Lordftiip,  eixperiende  an  'Ifl- 
ward  fatisfisiQion  far  beyond  ^xpireffian  t  &nd 
which  no  incident  in  o.ur  pad  lives  ever  ditl,  Md 
we  are  perfuaded  of  our  future,  eVer  canxotivej^r 
Lovel,  afraid  to  truft  his  refolution,  hurried  oiit 
of  the  room ;  and,  without  waiting  to  b^  infornired 
whether  his  offer  was  Accepted  or  rejeded,  in- 
ftamly  fet  out  on  his  return  to  the  umverfity. 

His  lordfliip  could  only  admire  in.  filence  .the 
manly  fortitude  of  his  rival,  as  his  precipitate  re- 
treat 
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treat  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  replying 
to  his  firm  and  animated  rejedion  of  Matilda's 
band;  And  now  his  utmoft  care  was  dire£ied  to 
the  weeping  maid-^ 

i 
**  With  fofien'd  accent,  and  expreflive  eye, 

The  fauhlefs  lord  regards  ber  quiv'ring  fear; 
His  gentle  voice  repels  the  fweliing  figh, 
His  fond  endearment  ftops  the  rolling  tear." 

.  Matilda  refolved  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
lover;  and,  aided  by  time,  and  the  endearing 
fondnefs  of  his  lordfliip,  after  a  long  and  painful 
ftruggle,  fupprefled  the  reftlefs  willies  of  her  rebel 
bean,  and  gave  her  hand,  and  with  it  her  affec- 
tions to  the  noble  Earl.  The  firft  year  of  their 
fQarriage  produced  an  heir  to  the  ancient  title  and 
domains  of  Caftle  Howanh ;  the  former  of  which, 
on  the  demife  of  the  prefent  Earl  without  iflue, 
would  have  been  extin£l.  It  was  at  this  happy  pe- 
riod that  the  worthy  Seymour,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  noble  Earl,  vifited  the  caftle.  The  chear- 
fulnefs  of  his  converfation,  and  eafy  manners,  con- 
firmed the  conqueft  he  had  made  over  his  paffir)n; 
and  he  enjoyed  feveral  months  of  uninterrupted 
happinefs  in  the  fociety  of  the  venerated  Earl,  and 
his  dear  Matilda:  for  ftill  they  were  dear  to  each 
other;  but  of  fuch  a  pure  nature  was  their  fond- 
nefs 
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ttefs,  that  even  lynx-eyed  fufpicion  coiild  hot  have 
felt  alarm  from  its  innocent  indulgence. 

During  the  refidence  of  Lovel  at  the  caftle,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  baronet,  betweetl 
whom  and  the  Earl  an  intimacy  of  many  years  had 
fubfifted,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  countefs.  On  thi^ 
young  lady  the  Earl,  and  his  amiable  conforC| 
fought  to  attach  the  affedions  of  Lovel;  and  in  k 
fhort  time  they  found  a  mutual  fondnefs  had  ts(« 
ken  place.  His  lordfliip,  to  prevent  any  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  his  friend  to  the  choice  bU 
daughter  had  made,  prevailed  on  the  then  encum* 
bent  of  the  living  of  Caftlc  Howarth — who  had 
received  this  ^ftablifhment  from  his  lordfhip's  fa« 
ther,  and  of  courfe  was  pretty  far  advanced  in 
years — to  fecede  the  reftory,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  during  his  life;  and  then^ 
with  his  wonted  liberality,  prefented  it  to  the  for- 
mer rival  of  his  love. 

Having  thus  provided  an  eftablifhrhent  for  his 
young  friend,  he  himfelf  wrote  to  Sir  Williaoi 
Ackland,  for  his  confent  to  the  union  of  the  fair 
Laura  with  the  worthy  Lovel.  His  lordfiiip's  re- 
commendation was  fufficient  for  Sir  William;  and, 
the  ufual  preliminaries  being  fettled,  the  young 
couple  were  united  in  the  prefence  of  the  earl  and 
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countefs,  and  family  of  the  brtde.  The  fubfequent 
lives  of  ihefe  couples  Ihewed  the  world  that, 
though  difappointed  in  their  firft  love,  they  enjoy- 
ed unbounded  felicity;  and  by  their  example, 
proved  how  impolitick,  and  how  unjuft,  is  the 
condud  of  inexperienced  youth,  in  yielding  im- 
jplicitly  to  the  impulfes  of  a  wayward  paffion, 
^hich  though  perhaps  founded  on  the  principles 
of  virtue,  may,  in  its  completion^  prove  the  fourcc 
of  wretchednefs. 


AN     ACCOUNT    OF 

GENERAL  HARCOURTs 

SURPRISING  THE 

REBEL  GENERAL  LEE, 
During  the  American  fFar. 

TN  December  1776,  Lieu.  Col.  Harcourt  (af- 
^  terwards  Genl.  Harcourt)  went  out  to  itcon- 
noitre,  determined  to  difcover  how  the  rebels 
were  pofted;  he  took  thirty  men  with  him,  rode 
all  night,  and  got  into  the  midft  of  their  pofts  un- 
perceived;  in  the  morning  he  fell  in  with  one  of 
their  advanced  fentinels,  and  difpatched  a  dra- 
g'K)n,  who  cut  him  down;  he  had  not  gone  far 
bLiorc  hr  perceived  another,  whom  he  caufed  to 

be 
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be  fecured;  while  this  was  doing,  a  horreman  gal- 
loped up  to  the  p^rty  before  Jie  perceived  them: 
be  was  flopped  and  queftioned  by  Colonel  Har- 
court;  he  had  a  letter  from  Lee  to  fome  rebel  of- 
ficers, yet  denied  knowing  where  Lee  was  quar- 
tered ;  but  the  Colonel  ordering  a  rope  to  be  got 
ready  to  tie  hira  up,  he,  without  further  hefitatidn, 
pointed  out  the  houfe;  the  party  went  direftly  to 
the  place,  received  the  fire  of  a  guard  potted  in 
an  out-houfe,  without  lofs,  killed  the  two  fentinels 
at  the  door,  entered  and  took  their  prifoner,  aft^ 
killing  all  thofe  who  refitted:  he  had  in  his  com-r 
pany  a  Frenchman,  who  lately  joined  them  frotp 
fomc  of  the  French  iflands,  but  had  not  received 
his  commiffion  from  the  congrefs.  Colonel  Har- 
court*s  activity  in  this  affair,  d^  on  every  othcFj 
merits  the  higheft  encomiums :  from  the  time  of 
meeting  the  firtt  fentinel  to  mounting  the.  prifonei; 
was  fcarce  fifteen  minutes:  he  was  brought  to 
head  quarters;  General  Howe  would  not  feehim^ 
he  was  properly  taken  care  of  at  Brunfwick,  in 
the  Jeifeys. 
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THE 

DEPARTURE  of  the  YEAR^ 

WHITHER  fo  fatt?  to  woo  thy  longer  ftajr^ 
Impatient  year!  the  warmeft  pray'rs  we'll 
try ; 
Vain  are.  our  wifties,  and  in  vain  we  pray— 
Unkindly,  time!  ah!  ah,  why  fo  bent  to  fly? 

Quick,  bring  the  flute,  and  breathe  a  melting  air^ 
Lull  the  fleet  grey  bear  with  the  charm  divine  : 

Alas,  how  callous!  he  betrays  no  care, 

Nor  will  one  moment  to  the  drain  incline !  ^ 

Strike  up  the  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  dance ; 

We'll  lure  him  back  with  fprighilinefs  and  joy! 
See,  fee!  he  fafter  flies,  nor  deigns  a  glance  ; 

But  mocks  our  hope,  and  pities  our  employ  ! 

\[  Let  the  churl  go!'*  cries  folly,  with  a  ftare; 

*'  Blame  not,  but  rather  urge  him  on,  his  flight: 
Time,  w^ien  he's  tardy,  faddles  us  with  care. 

And  care  deftroys  life's  principle,  delight/'—- 

Delight ! — I  wrong  thee,  or  thou  mean'ft  excefs ; 

There  all  thy  hope,  thy  deareft  joy,  is  plac'd! 
Go,  vacant  dolt! — be  frank,  for  once  confefs. 

That  horrors  haunt  thee,  and  that  fevers  wafte. 

Delight'3 
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Delight's  the  genuine  temper  of  the  |bu1. 

That  honour  fafhions,  and  temptations  proves; 

How  unlike  thine,  that  ftf>  >ps  to  the  controul 
Of  fenfudi  meannefsi  and  the  bondage  loves  I 

Knoyr,  that  the  year^  whofe   flight  thou  hold'ft  in 
fcorn, 

Gone  to  the  records  of  eternal  fate, 
Swells  thofe  memorials  for  the  laft,  dread  morn. 

With  all  that  honour*d  or  difgrac'd  it's  date.  ; 

Could'ft  thou  behold  the  tale  of  infancy, 

Gone  from  thy  mind,   but  branding  there  thy 
name; 

Thou'd'ft  feek  to  hide  thee  from  thyfelf,  to  fly- 
Loft  as  thou  art,  to  honour,  and  to  fliame. 

To  thee  is  giv'n  to  greet  the  rifing  year; 

Haply,  not  thinq  to'witnefs  its  decay: 
At  heav'.n's  jaft  bar,  ere  that,  thou  may*ft  appear^ 

The  dreadful  forfeit  of  thy  crimes  to  pay. 

Then  feize  the  moment  in  the  power  of  hope ; 

Lo!  the  deflroying  angel's  on  his  courfe:— 
Haften,  ere  juftice  takes  it*s  aweful  fcopc. 

And,  by  repentance,  deprecate  it's  force! 

ANEC- 
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Mr.   O  R  M  E, 

Tbe  intelligent  Hijlorian  of  the  War 
in  India. 

WHEN  this  gentleman  prefided  in  the  ex- 
port warehoufe  of  Madras,  one  David- 
fon,  who  aded  under  him,  one  day  at  breakfaft 
l^eing  alked  by  Mr.  Orme,  of  what  prof ession  his 
father  was  ?  Davidfon  replied,  thai  he  was  a  fad- 
l^r.  And  pray,  faid  Orme^  why  did  he  not  breed 
you  a  fadler  ?  ^^  I  was  always  whimfi'cal,  faid  Da* 
vidfon,  and  rather  chofe  to  try  my  fortune  as  you 
have  done,  in  tbe  £a(l  India  Company's  fervice** 
•*  But  pray  fir,"  continued  he,  •'  What  profeffion 
was  your  father  ?**  **  My  father,"  anfwered  the 
Hiftoriap,  rather  fharply,  ^<  was  a  gentleman.** 
^^  And  wby»  retorted  Davidfon,  with  great  fimpli- 
cityand  bluntnefs,  ''  did  he  not  breed  yoii  up  a 
gentleman.'* 


ANEC. 
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A  N  E  C  D  O  T  E 

O  F    A 

LIGHT    DRAGOON, 

During  the  late  American  War. 

ALIGHT  dragoon  was  difpatched  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  carry  a  letter  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  to  an  officer  on  one  of  the  out.pofts.  In 
pafling  near  a  thicket,  he  was  fired  at  by  fome  of 
the  provincials;  he  inftantly  pretended  to  fall  hom 
his  horfe,  hanging  with  his  head  down  to  the 
ground,  which  the  light  horfe  do  with  great  eafe. 
The  Americans,  four  in  number,  fuppofing  him 
killed,  ran  from  their  cover  to  fcize  their  booty  j 
but  when  they  came  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  the 
light  dragoon  in  an  inftant  recovered  his  faddle, 
and  with  his  carabine  fhot  the  firft  of  them  dead ; 
he  then  drew  his  piftol  and  difpatched  the  fecond, 
and  immediately  attacked  the  other  two  with  his 
•fword,  who  furrendered  themfelves  his  prifoners^ 
and  he  drove  them  before  him  into  the  camp.  In 
return  for  this  zQ,  of  bravery,  General  Howe 
made  him  a  Serjeant,  and  reprefented  the  exploit 
to  the  King. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTES 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  ERSKINE. 

IN  1761,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  the  Frt-nch,  they  retired  a  great 
way  without  being  able  to  refill;  however  when 
they  came  to  colleft  their  force,  and  to  recoil 
Upon  our  army,  M^jor  Erlkrine,  (who  was  after- 
wards knighted  by  his  Majefty,  for  bis  bravery  in 
Germany)  of  the  l5ih  regiment  of  light-dragoon^, 
luras  ported  in  a  village  in  the  front  of  our  army. 
*  In  a  very  foggy  morning,  foon  ifter  the  patroks 
reported  all  was  well,  Sir  Williath  was  alarmed  by 
his  vedettes  having  feen  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
coming  to  furprize  him:  he  inUantly  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  fallied  out  at  the  head  of  the  picquet, 
of  only  fifty  men  ;  leaving  orders  for  his  regiment 
to  mount  and  follow  with  fpeed,  without  beating 
a  drum,  or  making  any  noife;  he  attacked  their 
advanced  guard  in  the  curfory  way  of  light  caval- 
ry,  and  continued  fo  to  do,  while  his  men  were 
joined  by  fives  and  tens,  and  the  French  cavalry 
were  forming  to  refill  his  attack;  before  whidh, 
he  colleftcd  the  whole  of  his  men,  and  then  retir- 
ed, the  furgeon  of  the  regiment  in  the  mean  time 
having  carried  off  the  baggage. 

Among 
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Among  many  fitbilar  inftance&jof  fuccefd,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  is  that  of  ^^  officer  on 
another  occafion,  where  he  difplayed  the  moft  fin- 
gular  addrefs,  and  which  therefore  demands  both 
applaufe  and  attention.  After  a  repulfe  and  a 
march  of  about  feventy  miles  in  one  day,  when 
the  men  were  fatigued,  and  fcarce  a  horfe  able  to 
walk,  he  faw  a  regiment  of  French  infantry  drawn 
up,  with  a  morafs  in  the  rear;  he  left  his  own 
corps,  and  advancing  to  the  French,  defired  to 
fpeak  to  the  commanding  officer,  whom  heentreat^ 
ed  to  furrender,  to  prevent  his  men  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry  that  were  then 
advancing.  The  French  officer  deGred  leave  to 
confult  with  his  officers,  which  having  done,  they 
refufed  to  fubmit ;  but  upon  Major  Erfkine's  teU 
ling  them  that  their  blood  mud  be  on  their  own 
heads,  and  turning  to  move  oiF  towards  his  own 
corps,  they  called  to  him,  and  laying  down  their 
arms  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  w^an 
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&iA     DAK. 
AN  ORIENTAL  TALE. 

IN  the  imperial  city  of  Schiras,  gem  of  the  Pcr- 
fian  empire,  and  fun  of  the  eaft,  lived  the 
youthful  Sadak,  only  fon  and  prop  of  the  decli- 
ning years  of  the  Vizier  Amurat.  Him  had  his 
£ather  carefully  educated  in  all  the  orders  of  ori- 
ental gallantry,  and  initiated  in  the  principles  of 
vice  and  debauchery.  He  knew  how  to  curb  the 
moft  fiery  fteed;  furpaft  even  the  eagle  in  the  ra- 
pid race;  and,  with  the  paffing  arrow,  flay  the  fly- 
ing deer.  He  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  thefe 
;  amufements ;  and  the  chace  and  feraglio  were  his 
chief  fources  of  delight. 

Thus  nurtured  in  vice,  he  made  a  mockery  of 
religion  and  learning.  No  readings  of  Zoroafter 
had  enlarged,  or  had  any  philofophy  of  the  Magii 
tempered,  and  polifhed,  a  naturally  capacious  un- 
d^rdanding.  His  ideas  of  Heaven  were  confufcd; 
and,  though  he  had  a  lively  genius,  and  an  en- 
gaging air,  his  difcourfe  was  ignorant,  barbarous^ 
and  weak. 

One  morning,  when  Mithra  had  fcarcely  drawn 
,  back  the  curtains  of  delight,  and  diffipated  the 
gloomy  clouds  of  darknefs^  Sadak  arofe^  and  pro- 
ceeded 
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cceded  with  bent  bow  to  purfue  the  deer  that 
ran^e  the  mountains  of  Perfia.  The  chace  be. 
gan;  Sadak,  impatient,  and  thirfting  for  glory, 
was«  as  ufual,  the  firfl  in  the  courfe,  and  loft  his 
companions  in  the  heat  of  the  purfuit. 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  delight,  and  the 
fpires  of  the  towering  Schiras  had  juft  vanifhed 
from  his  view;  when  an  obje£l,  till  then  little  no- 
ticed, attracted  his  attention.  It  was  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens,  and  fplendor  of  the  fkies,  that 
now  railed  his  aftonifhment.  He  beheld  the  fun 
darting  his  rays  through  the  rolling  clouds,  and 
illumining  the  whole  of  the  celefiial  canopy;  the 
aether  was  pure,  ftill,  and  ferene ;  except  wljere 
tfaoufands  of  feathered  warblers,  poifed  on  their 
airy  wings,  made  the  earth  echo  their  divine  notes. 
Sadak  was  amazed;  he  let  the  golden  reins  fall 
onthe  neck  of  his  fteed  ;  and,  plunged  in  admi« 
ration,  furveyed  the  fplendid  pifture.  He  had 
never  troubled  his  mind  with  any  thoughts  oi  reli- 
gion, and  confequently  knew  nothing  of  his  Cre- 
ator; but  confcience  now  told  him,  that  he  deri- 
ved  his  exiftence  from  a  Supreme  Power.  Every 
beam  of  light,  fpoke  its  Maker;  and  Sadak  ftood 
half  convifted  of  Ignorance  and  Atheifm.  As  he 
was  thus  loft  in  thought,  and  his  foul  buoyed  up 
in  fufpence,  his  fteed,  a8uated  by  a  divine  im- 
R  2  pulfe, 
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l^ulfe,  entered  a  thick  wood  thai  ftood  adjaceou 
Sadak,  turning  his  tyts  froin  the  heavens,  was 
pow  flruck  with  the  elegance  of  nature.  The 
grand  fublimity  of  the  firft  had  raifed  his  aftonifh* 
ment ;  the  rural  beauty  of  the  lauer  excited  bi^ 
dcGre.  It  was  that  feafon.  when  Summer,  with  all 
her  attributes,  viiits  the  earth;  and  by  her  delicious 
exuberance,  delights  the  heart  of  roan.  The  trees 
were  bending  to  the  earth  with  fruits  of  the  moft 
luxuriant  growth,  and  of  the  mod  exquifite  fla- 
vour. The  ground  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reacb^ 
was  covered  with  the  richeft  verdure,  diveriified 
by  flowrets  of  every  hue,  and  blooming  fiirobs  ii| 
infinite  variety.  The  whole  fcene  was  engaging^ 
chafte,  and  delightful.  Nature  glowed  with  ic 
doubled  charms;  and  the  whole  (>refented  a  beaii« 
tiful  landfcape  of  rural  felicity.  The  heart  of  Sa^ 
dak  was  ravifiied ;  he  threw  himfelf  from  his  fteed; 
and,  rufhing  to  the  fruit  with  the  agility  of  the 
mountain  eagle,  fought  only  the  means  to  gratify 
bis  luxurious  palate.  A  neighbouring  cafcad<v 
ierved,  in  the  mean  time,  to  flake  his  tbirft,  anci 
found  refponfive  to  the  notes  of  the  birds.  Thua 
furrounded  with  pleafure,  and  environed  by  deli- 
licacies,  the  heart  of  Sadak  was  for  a  while  elate; 
but,  like  fnow,  melting  before  the  rays  of  Mitkra, 
the  fcene  grew  lefs  charmful  to  his  eye.     His  i^ 

petite 
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petite  was  cloyed,  and  the  fruit  no  longer  delicU 
ous;  he  refolvcd,  therefore,  to  return  home:  but, 
alas !  he  had  not  noticed  his'  entrance,  and  could 
by  no  meaps  difcover  any  road  by  which  he  might 
retreat.  He  no  fooner  broke  one  hedge  than  ano- 
ber  appeared  before  him;  and  as  he  pafTed  the 
oppofing  trees,  a  myriad- of  others  arofe. 

The  whole,  in  (hort  was  a  labyrinth  of  the  moft 
intricate  nature.  If  Sadak  felt  before  pleafed  at 
his  fituation,  he  now  fincerely  detefted  it.  Loft 
in  ignorance,  he  blafphemed  the  power  that  con- 
firuded  his  prifon ;  curfed  the  hour  in  which  hei 
had  entered  it;  and,  in  the  height  of  his  fury,  ex- 
claimed againft  his  own  exiftence.  He  had  not 
remained  long  in  this  ftate  of  defpair,  when  his  at- 
tention was  fuddenly  attraQed  by  an  objeft  that 
touched  his  hand.  He  turned  about,  furious  as 
the  Lybiantyger,  robbed  of  his  prey,  and  thirfting 
for  revenge;  but,  lo!  a  form  that  commanded 
peace  ftoodat  his  fide.  It  was  a  fage,  whofe  years, 
feemed  to  out-number  the  ftars  of  heaven;  and 
whofe  beard,  which  was  whiter  than  the  mouittaia 
fnow  of  Mauritania,  when  driven  by  the  furious 
wings  of  the  north-eaft  wind,  fwept  his  bofom,  and 
fell  below  his  girdle.  His  eyes,  not  dimmed  by 
age,  darted  a  poignancy  which  feemed  to  cut  vice 
to  atoms  at  the  flighteft  glance;  his  whole  frame 

was 
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was  majeftic,  and  the  poverty  of  his  cloathing 
ferved  only  to  ci^mmand  a  luperior  refpcft.  He 
had  beheld  the  fury  of  Sadak;  and,  burfting 
through  the  bufhes,  caught  his  hand,  and  thus 
addrefled  him — **  Hufh  !  O  inconfiderate  youth! 
ceafe  to  blafpheme  iSe  works  of  thy  Creator! 
Knoweft  thou  not  that  perfeverance  will  vanquifh 
every  difficulty  ?  and  though,  for  a  moment,  thou 
feemeft  loft  and  entangled,  remember  tha^  there 
is  a  God,  who  will  help  thee,  if  fincerely  dcfired? 
Follow  me!*'  So  frying,  he  gently  led  the  youth- 
ful Perfian  by  a  path  toward  the  entrance,  which 
|p!e  had  not  difcovered;  while  he,  afhamed  of  his 
paft  conduft,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  giound, 
not  daring  to  look  up  in  the  face  of  his  benign 
conduftor. 

The  glade  was  now  before  them ;  and  the  domes 
of  the  afpiring  Schiras  rofe  in  fight,  as  the  mounts 
of  Mauritania,  half-buried  in  the  clouds.  The 
heart  of  Sadak  was  overjoyed;  he  turned,  to 
thank  his  conduftor;  but  it  feemed  not  him  that 
he  beheld.  His  aged  body,  bent  with  years  and 
infirmities,  was  changed  to  an  aerial  frame,  en- 
dowed with  fprightlinefs  and  aftivity.  His  face 
no  more  appeared  a  rugged  field,  which  the  plough- 
fhaie  of  lime  had  filled  with  furrows;  but  a  ce- 
leftial  countenance  where,  beauty  beamed  like  the 
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Jnftead  of  clothes  tattered  and  coarfe,  two  fea- 
thered  pinions   beat  with  celeftial  grace   on  his 
(boulders ;    and  the   figure   of  a  hoary   fage  was 
tranformed   to  ihat  of  an  empyreal  cherub,  fur- 
rounded  by  glory,  and  replete  with  the  effulgence 
of  heaven.     Sadak  was  confounded:  the  ground 
Teemed  to  fhake  beneath  his  feet;  his  knees fmoie 
each  other;  and  his  whole  frame,  labouring   in 
convulfive  agonies,  fell  vigourlefs  to  the  ground: 
when  a  voice,  fofter  than  the  breath  of  Zephyrs, 
bearing  the  odoriferous  fpices  of  Arabia,  thus  ad- 
dreffed  him,  "  Arife,  O  Sadak!  lift  thy  body  from 
the  earth,  and  hearken  to   the   voice  of  wifdom.  , 
No  more  be  lulled  to  Dumber  in  the  manacles  of 
vice,  and  difdain  the  chains  of  impiety.     I  am  a 
minifter  of  the  almighty,  fent  from  the  manfions  of 
the  blefled,  to  reveal  thy  chaotick   mind  the  alle- 
gory  of  this  day's   adventures,  which  point  out 
the   errors  of  thy  life.     Attend,  O   youth!  open 
thine  ears  to  virtue,  and  be  no  more  a   flave   of 
ignorance.  The  chace  you  this  morning  commen- 
ced free,  and  joyful  as  the  foaring  lark  begins  his 
courfe;  fo  was  you  born.     Your  mind  was  unim- 
preffed  by  care,  and  unloaded  with  fin  :  you  be- 
held the  fplendorof  heaven,  and  the  glory  of  the 
upper  regions;  but  they  could  not  charm  you  fuf- 
ficiently  to  imprefs  the  ftedfaft  belief  of  an  over- 
ruling power;  neither  could  your  birth,  and  pre- 
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fervation  from  numbcrlefs  dangers^  elevate  your 
heart  to  the  graceful  adoration  of  your  heavenly 
maker:  but,  as  the  fruit  by  its  beauteous  hue^  and 
delicious  tafte,  ted  you  to  eat  and  indulge  ybur  ap^ 
petite,  unfufpicious  of  danger,  fo  did  vicious  pur- 
fuits  draw  your  affeftion  to  them,  by  difplaying 
the  chains  of  fin  covered  with  flowers  of  pleafure. 
What  was  the  refult?  In  the  wood  you  was  loft 
and  entangled;  and  in  life  you  have  been  fatiated 
with  joys,  that  cloyed  as  they  became  familiar. 
You  attempted  to  drown  the  fenfe  of  fatiety  by 
plunging  deeper  in  vice,  and  hurrying  from  the 
feraglio  to  the  chace,  or  fome  other  ignorant  and 
wicked  enjoyment.  Had  you  then  abandoned 
pleafure,  and  attended  to  truth,  you  (hould  have 
reached  a  pinnacle  of  unknown  happinefs :  but 
as  during  your  profane  and  blafphemous  execra-i 
lions  in  the  wood,  you  perceived  not  the  path 
by  which  I  eafily  led  you  out ;  neither  could  you 
difcern,  in  your  career  of  vice,  the  road  fermed 
by  Morality,  which  would  have  conduced  you  to 
cvcrlafting  blifs.  May  I,  my  fon,  conclude  my 
parellel,  by  adding,  that  as  I  have  led  you  from 
the  bofom  of  a  mazy  wood;  fo  your  foul,  enlight- 
ened by  my  words,  will  rife,  freed  from  the  fet- 
ters of  ignorance,  the  manacles  of  Gn,  and  the 
chains  of  licentioufnefs,  to  praife^  with  myriads 
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of  the  legions  of  heaven,  the  beneficent  creator  ©f 
all  exiftence,  &  the  liberal  difpenfer  of  every  good, 

'*  My  million  is  now  expired;  yet,  ere  I  go,  let 
me  initiate  thee,  O  yoiith !  in  the  precepts  of  vir- 
tue. Avoid  malice,  envy,  and  detraSion;  hat6 
lafcivioufnefs,  love  chattily;  deteft  voluptuoufnefs, 
effeminacy,  and  luxury;  but  adore  temperance^ 
vigour,  and  humility.  Aim  not  at  pomp  and  gran- 
deur, that  paffeth  away  like  the  wind;  but  delight 
in  a6ls  of  charity,  which  will  afford  the  iriind  at 
pjeafure  of  more  flabiliiy*  Be  it  thy  care,  O  Per- 
lian !  not  to  f\yeil  the  fiery  blaft  of  contention, 
againft  whomfoever  raifed;  but  rather^  to  allay 
the  fury  of  the  fpiteful,  and  ftop  the  intended  re- 
venge: and  believe  me,  dear  youth,  if  thou  dili- 
gently foUoweft  ihcfe  rules,  and  zealoufly  purfuetb 
the  walks  of  virtue,  a  hoary  head,  cfowned  with 
content,  will  fucceed  a  youthful  one  environed 
with  peace,  and  endowed  with  virtue/ 

As  he  thus  fpoke,  even  as  the  lalt  fentence 
founded  in  the  ear  ofSadak,  a  cloud  arofe  from 
the  earth,  like  the  morning  dew;  and,  fpreading 
its  aerial  fub(lance  beneath  his  feet,  gently  uplifted 
him  to  the  opening  heavens.  The  whole  atmof- 
phere  was  perfumed,  with  a  fragrance  for  fwecter 
than  the  aromantic  gales  of  Arabia;  while  an  awe* 
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ful  and  tremendous  roll  of  thunder,  on  the  right, 
announced  the  fuccefs  of  the  heavenly  embaffy. 

,  Sadak  arofe,  his  heart  impreffed  with  virtue  and 
wifdom;and,  leaving  hi.s  pompous  palace,  hepaffed 
a  life  ^f  piety  and  peace,  in  a  humble  cottage. 


THE 

DISAPPOINTED    DELIA, 

A  Story  founded  on  FaSl. 

DELIA,  unlucky  Delia!  how  earned  thou  To 
fond,  fo  enraptured  with  Claudio?  Anfwer, 
rafli  fates,  for  poor  Delia:  the  Parcas  fo  determin- 
ed it.     Then,  thou  art  not  to  blame. 

But  to  the  ftory.  In  an  aukward  hour,  and  a 
Hill  more  aukward  moment,  Delia  faw  Claudro; 
ihe  faw,  alas !  (he  faw  one  of  the  Bneft  youths  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall;  Ihe  was  not  framed  with- 
out paffions — nature  had  done  her  juftice,  in  every 
regard.  She  felt,  even  from  the  heart,  and  true 
to  all  its  fires. 

Claudio  was  heir  to  a  confiderable  eftale,  con- 
fifting  of  tin  mines,  and  he  was  confidered  as  a 
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very  amiable  and  refpeftable  charafter  by  all  bU 
acquaintance.  Every  Female  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  was  a  candidate  For  matrimony,  had  her 
eye  upon  him;  but  his  diFpofiiion  was  For  roving, 
and  liberty  was  his  invariable  motto ;  and  many 
beautiFul  damFels  had  reafon  to  wi(h  his  fentiments 
were  oF  a  different  caft.  IF  he  had  not  done  theoi 
juftice,  pofterity  had,  however,  no  caufe  to  com* 
plain.  For  he  had  amply  paid  attention  to  the  rifing 
generation,  who,  probably,  will  be  greatly  increa- 
fed  by  his  amorous  afliduities. 

Notwithftanding  Delia  had  theFe  num'-rous  ex- 
amples oF  Claudio's  infidelities  beFore  her  cycs^ 
her  vanity  flattered  her  Ihe  had  charms  Fufficieni  to 
captivate  him  into  a  hufband;  and  her  ambition 
prompted  her  to  the  deed. 

Her  rivals  were  numerous,  but  her  gla&  whif- 
pered  her^  and  in  prevailing  accents^  that  her 
charms  tranFcended  them  all.  Fatal  inFatuation! 
Treacherous  mirror ! 

Delia,  tliough  only  the  daughter  oF  a  farmer, 
had  received  as  polite  an  education  as  a  Cornifh 
borough  would  admit  of ;  her  Father  had  Fome  par- 
liamentary influence,  &  he  was  not  without  hopes^ 
that,  at  the  next  general  eledion,  his  daughter 
might  captivate  a  candidate,  or  at  leafl  a  canvaiTer. 
S  s  He 
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He  knew  that  Claudio,  when  he  came  of  age, 
which  would  be  in  a  few  months,  was  to  be  one  of 
their  reprefentatives,  and  therefore  did  not  dif- 
courage  his  addreffes  to  Delia.  But  though  be 
had  avowed  himfelf  an  intended  candidate  for  the 
borough,  he  had  not  declared  himfelf  a  candidate 
for  a  connubial  reprefentation.  He  had,  however 
made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  Delia's  heart,  that  (he 
miftook  his  artful  declaration  lor  fincerity,  and  fhe, 
at  length,  implicitly  yielded  to  his  mod  fanguine 
wifhes. 

The  borough  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  one 
of  the  members,  juft  as  Claudio  had  attained  his 
^wenty-firft  ye  ar.  Old  fquare  toes  immediately 
put  him  in  nomination,  and  as  he  was  of  the  mini- 
fterial  party,  little  canvafling  was  requiGte.  He 
was  returned  and  chaired  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

Delia  now  thought  (he  (bould  be  completely 
happy;  for,  not  withftanding  (he  had  yielded  every 
thing  but  her  hand,  for  he  had  long  been  in  pof- 
feflion  of  her  heart,  flie  imagined  fhe  ftill  had  fuch 
an  afcendency  over  Claudio,  that  as  there  was 
no  remaining  obftacle  to  their  marriage,  (his  father 
having  lately  departed  this  life,  and  whofe  confent, 
the  artful  fpoiler  had  infinuated  was  the  fole  caufe 
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of  their  not  having  yet  repaired  to  the  temple  of 
Hymen)  a  hint  alone  would  be  fufficientto  accom<* 
plifh  all  her  wifhes.  But  in  this  opinion  ftie  was 
cgregioufly  miftaken. 

Her  hints  were  all  thrown  away,  and  even  her 
pofitive  folicitations  were  of  no  avail.  She  liter- 
ally ftooped  to  conquer,  but  in  vain.  Claudio 
finding  Delia  toopreHing  in  her  matrimonial  pur- 
fuit^  feldom  vifited  her,  and  even  neglefted  thofc 
appointments  he  made  with  her,  when  he  could 
not  avoid  fixing  them.  He  had  agreed  to  an  in- 
interview  at  an  adjacent  farm  houfe,  where  they 
had  frequently  the  mod  agreeable  and  propitious 
Tcte  a  Tetes.  But  the  time  was  now  paffed  when 
ihe  force  of  her  charms  were  in  full  play — befides, 
(he  was  on  the  point  of  being  a  mother,  and  he 
had  a  new  attachment  in  his  prefent  reigning  fa- 
vourite Cordelia,  for  whom  he  was  now  waiting 
in  confequence  of  a  previous  affignation. 

Delia  gucficd  at  her  rival,  and  after  in  vain  re- 
minding him  of  his  appoinimcnt  with  her,  retired, 
and  was  foon  in  ambufh  a  fpeftator  of  a  fccne  that 
caufed  her — dijfoluticn  !  Sic  returned  home,  and 
was  found  the  next  murnih^  hanging  in  her  gai:- 
ters.  Upon  her  toilet  was  found  a  billet  conceived 
in  the  followiug  words. 

**  Wretched 
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'  "  Wretched — too  wretched  Delia-— no  joy— no 
/^blifs,  no  comfort  remains  For  thee  in  this  mundane 
date  I  Heavens,  pardon  the  deed — but  to  thee  I 
hope  to  fly  for  thai  lulace,  which  I  ne'er  can  meet 
on  earth. 

Alas!  poor  Delia— may  this  ftory  prove  a  lef- 
fon  to  thy  fex ! 


SIGNS  and  TOKENS. 

TF  you  fee  a  man  and  woman,  with  litiVe  or  nd 
•*•  occafion,  often  finding  fault,  and  coneding 
each  other  in  company,  you  may  be  fare  they 
are  hu{band  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  fame 
coach,  in  profound  (ilence, — the  one  looking  out 
at  one  window,  and  the  other  at  the  oppofite  fide, 
be  afluied  they  mean  no  harm  to  each  other,  bat 
are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  accidentally  let  fall  a  glove,  or 
a  handkerchief,  and  a  gentleman  that  is  next  to 
her  tell  her  of  it,  that  ihe  may  herfelf  pick-it  up, 
fet  them  down  for  hufband  and  wife. 
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If  yo\i  fee  a  man  and  woman  walk  in  the  fields^ 
at  twenty  yards  diftance,  in  a  dire6l  line;  and  the^ 
man  ftriding  over  a  ftile,  and  ftill  going  on,  you 
may  fwear  they  are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  whofe  beauty  attraQs  the  no- 
tice of  every  perfon  prefent,  except  one  man, 
and  he  fpeaks  to  her  in  a  rough  manner,  and  does 
not  appear  at  all  affeded  by  her  charms,  depend 
upon  it,  they  are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  male  and  female  continually  thwart- 
ing each  other,  under  the  appellation  of  my  dear^ 
my  lifci  &c*  reft  afllired  they  are  hufband  and 
wife. 


New  Interpretation  for  old  Words. 

IN  fpeaking  of  the  epithet  worth,  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  fcoundrel  or  rogue,  as  well  as  an  ho- 
lieft  man —  that  is^  if  he  fhould  be  worth  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

Angela  was  once  a  name  for  a  fuperior  order  of 
celeftial  fpiriu^  who  execu^d  the  commands  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;—  it  is  now  a  common  name 
for  a  certain  order  of  inferior  beings,  who  haunt 
the  crowded  fcenes  of  gaiety  and  diffipation. 

The 
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The  adjeSiive  Divine,  has  undergone  a  Ginilar 
change. 

Devilish —  this  adjeflive  once  fignifying,  or  be- 
longing to  the  Devil,  was  confequently  taken  in 
a  bad  fenfe.  It  is  now  become  a  common  term  of 
approbation —  as,  •*  fhe  is  a  devil  i(h  fine  girl  j" 
or,  "  he  is  a  devilifli  good  fellow,"  &c. 

»  li^i  c^i  i^**  <'^jfe@j^»^"<4'>  <♦*  <♦*'  <*  ♦* 
CURIOUS 

AJ^ECDOTE. 

A  CLERGYMAN,  who  came  to  London  from 
Durham  juft  before  the  winter  theatres  clc- 
fed,  went  the  laft  evening  of  Mrs.  Siddon's  per- 
formance to  the  play  at  Drury-lane,  and  defired  a 
country  fervant,  who  was  to  totne  with  the  c^^rri- 
age  at  a  certain  hour,  to  regain  with  it  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bow-dreet,  that  he  might  not  lofe  himfcff 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  town.  The  coachman 
was  on  the  box,  and  the  lad  continued  inflexibly 
upon  the  fpot»  (landing  with  his  back  againft  one 
of  the  wheels;  while  he  was  in  this  (ituation,  a  fel- 
low, who  was  running  very  faft,  came  up  to  hia%f 
and  aflced  him  in  a  whifper,  whether  he  was  a 
**  (lander  or  a  runner?"  The  boy  hefitated  a  mo- 
ment, but  thinking  it  related  to  the  duty  of  fer- 

vant$ 
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^ants  round  the  theatre,  and  remembering  his 
roafter*s  orders,  anfwered,  *^  a  ftander."  "  Then 
take  care  of  this,*'  faid  the  fellow,  putting  a  gold 
watch  with  valuable  appendages  into  his  hand,  and 
fcampering  away  immediately.  Before  the  boy 
had  recovered  from  his  furprize,  his  maflter  came 
up,  and  commending  his  diligence,  obferved,  that 
he  had  loft  his  watch.-^**  No^  Sir,  here  it  is^'*  faid 
the  lad;  and  on  infpeSion  it  adually  proved  to  be 
ihe  very  watch  which  hac(  beeh  talten  from  bismaf- 
tci  a  few  moments  before 


AN 

OBSEltVAtlOl^  by  Mn  POPE. 

THOSE  aerial  ladies  (the  mufes)  juft  difco- 
ver  enough  to  me  of  their  beauties  to  urge 
my  purfuit,  and  draw  me  on  in  a  wandering  maze 
of  thought,  ftill  in  hopes  (and  only  in  hopes)  of 
attaining  thofe  favours  from  them,  which  they 
confer  on  their  happy  admirers.  We  grafp  fome 
more  beautiful  idea  in  our  own  brain,  than  our  en* 
deavours  to  exprcfs  it  can  fet'to  the  view  of  others; 
and  Itill  do  but  labour  to  fall  ihort  of  our  firft  ima- 
gination.    The  gay  colouring  which  fancy  gave 

T  at 
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^t  the  firft  tranfi^nt  glance  we  had  of  it,  goes  off 
in  the  execution,— -like  thofe  various  figures  in 
ihe  gilded  clouds,  which  while  we  gaze  lofrg  upon, 
to  feparate  the  parts  of  each  imaginary  image,  the 
whole  faints  before  the  eye,  arid  decays  into  con-t 
iufion. 


BON  MOT  of  a  SEA  OFFICER. 

A  SEA  OFFICER  who  for  his  courage  in  a 
former  engagement,  where  he  had  loft  bis 
leg,  had  been  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  good 
fhip;  in  the  heat  of  the  next  engagement,  a  can- 
non ball  took  off  his  deputy,  fo  that  he  fell  upon 
die  deck;  a  feaman  thinking  he  had  been  frefli 
wounded  called  for  the  furgeon;  No,  no,  faid 
At  Cdiptdiin,  iht  carpenter  will  do. 


A  iJRECIAN 
ANECDOTE. 

nr^HE  Athenians  having  declared  war  againft 
•*•  the  E^inites,  on  fome  very  frivolous  pretext, 
'fliarched  out  to  attack  them^  A  very  bloody  en- 
gagement enfued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  fo 
totally  defeated^  that  one  man  only  remained  to 

carry 


carry  back  the  intelligence  to  Athens.  This  un^ 
fortunate  man  efcaped  the  enemy  only  to  encoun- 
ter a  more  wretched  fame  at  home.  The  women 
rendered  defperate  by  the  lofs  of  their  hulbands, 
and  Bred  with  indignation  that  the  fole  furvivor 
fhould  dare  to  appear  before  them  with  the  difmal 
relation  of  his  country's  difafter,  fell  upon  the  man 
with  their  pins  and  clafps,  leaving  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.  The  magiftrates  of  Athena  (hocked  al 
their  cruelty,  in  order  to  punifh  the  women  with 
the  mod  flagrant  difgrace,  made  a  law  to  oblige 
them,  from  that  period,  to  dre(s  after  the  mode  of 
the  Jonians,  thereby  depriving  them  of  any  ad« 
vantage  from  thofe  things,  of  which  they  had 
made  fuch  an  ill  ufe. 
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THE         , 

USEFULNESS  of  ADVICE. 

THE 

DANGER  of  HABITS. 

THE 

NECESSITY  of  REVIE\\^ING  LIFE. 

NO  weaknefs  of  the  hum^n  mind  has  more 
frequently  incurred  aniraadverfion,  than  the 
negligence  with  which  meti  overlook  their  own 
faults,  however  flagrant,  and  the  eafinefs  with 
which  they  pardon  them,  however  frequently  re- 
peated. 

It  feeras  generally  believed,  that,  as  the  eye 
cannot  fee  itfelf,  the  mind  has  no  faculties  by 
which  it  can  contemplate  its  own  ftate,  and  that 
therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becoming  acquain- 
ted with  our  real  charafters;  an  opinion  which, 
'  like  innumerable  other  pQftulates,an  enquirer  finds 
himfelf  inclined  to  admit  upon  very  little  evi- 
dence, becaufe  it  affords  a  ready  folution  of  many 
difficulties.  It  will  explain  why  the  greateft  abili- 
ties  frequently  fail  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  pofTefs  them;  why  thofe  who  can  dif- 
tinguifh  with  the  utmoft  nicety  the  boundaries  of 

vice 
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vice  and  virtue/  fufFer  ihcm  to  be  confounded  in 
their  own  conduft ;  why  the  a£live  and  vigilant 
refign  their  affairs  implicitly  to  the  management 
of  others;  and  why  the  cautious  and  fearful  make 
hourly  approaches  towards  ruin,  without  one  figb 
of  folicitude  or  ftruggle  for  efcape. 

When  a  pofition  teems  thus  with  commodious 
confequences,  who,  can  without  regret  confefsit  to 
be  falfe  ?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  declaimers  have  in- 
dulged a  difpofition  to  defcribe  the  dominion  of 
'the  paffions  as  extended  beyond  the  limits  that 
nature  affignccj.  Self-love  is  often  rather  arro-* 
gant  than  blind;  it  does  not  hide  our  faults  from 
ourfclves,  but  perfuades  us  that  they  efcape  the 
notice  of  others,  and  difpofes  us  to  refent  cenfures 
left  we  (hould  confefs  them  to  be  juft.  We  are 
fccretly  confcious  of  defeQs  and  vices  which  we 
Jjope  tQ  concqal  from  the  public  eye,  and  pleafe 
curfelves  with  innumerable  impoflurcs,  by  which, 
in  reality,  nobody  is  deceived. 

In  proof  of  the  dimnefs  of  our  internal  fight, 
or  the  general  inability  of  man  to  determine  right- 
ly concerning  his  own  charafter,  it  is  common  to 
urge  the  fuccefs  of  the  moft  abfurd  and  incredible 
flattery,  and  the  refentment  always  raifed  by  ad- 
vice, however  fuft,  benevolent,  and  reafonable. 
^ut  flattery,  if  its  operation   be  nearly  examined, 

will 
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trill  be  femid  to  owe  its  acceptance,  not  to,  oar  ig« 
iionnce  but  knowledge  of  our  failurec.  and  to  do* 
1^^  ut  ratber  at  it  confolet  our  wanu  than  dif«. 
plays  our  pofleffioM.  He  tbat  {hall  (blicit  the  fa«. 
voor  of  hit  patron  by  praifing  him  for  qualitioi 
which  he  can  find  in  himfelf,  will  he  defeated  bjr 
the  more  daring  panegyrift  who  enriches  him  widi 
adfcititiQQS  excellence.  Juft  praife  is  only  a  debtj^ 
but  flattery  is  a  prefent.  The  acknowledgment  of 
thofe  virtues  on  which  confdence  congratulate  ua 
if  a  tribute  that,  we  can  at  any  time  exaft  with  con^v 
fidcQce ;  but  the  celebration  pf  thofe  which  we 
only  feign^  or  defire  without  any  ingorous  endea^. 
▼oqrs  to  attain  tbem,  is  received  as  a  ccmfeffioQ  of 
fqveceignty  over  regions  never  conqneredf  as  a  fiiu 
vourable  decifion  of  dirputableclaimst  and  is  more 
welcome  as  it  is  more  gratuitous. 

Advice  is  otfenfive,  not  becaufe  it  lays  us  open 
to  unexpeSed  regret,  or  convifts  us  of  any  fault 
which  badiefcapcd  our  notice,  but  becaufe  it  (hews 
us  that  we  are  known  to  othenii  as  well  as  to  our- 
felve^;  and  the  officioui  monitor  is  perfecuted  with 
h9(tred,  not  becaufe  hisaccufation  is  felfe,  but  be- 
oaufe  he  aflumes  that  fuperiority  which  we  are  not 
willing  to  grant  him,  and  has  dared  to  deteft  whai^ 
we  defired  to  conceal. 

For 
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For  this  rearon  advice  is  commonly  ineffeftual. 
If  thofe  who  follow  the  call  of  their  defirci  without 
enquiry  whither  their  going  had  deviated  ignorant- 
ly  from  the  paths  of  wifdom  and  were  rbfiiihg 
upon  the  dangers  unforfeen,  they  would  readily 
liften  to  information  that  recalls  them  from  their 
errors,  and  catch  the  (irft  alarm  by  which  deftruc« 
tion  or  infamy  is  denounced. 

Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way  miftake  it 
for  the  right;  they  only  find  it  more  fmooth  and 
flowery,  and  indulge  their  own  choice  rather  than 
approve  it :  therefore  few  are  perfuaded  to  quit 
it  by  admonition  or  reproof,  fince  it  imprefles  no 
new  conviftion,  nor  confers  any  powers  of  zQion 
or  refiftance.  He  that  is  gravely  informed  how 
foon  profufion  will  annihilate  his  fortune,  hears 
with  little  advantage  what  he  knew  before,  and 
catches  at  the  next  occafion  of  expence,  becaufe 
advice  has  no  force  to  fupprefs  his  vanity*  He 
that  is  told  how  certainly  intemperance  will  hurrjr 
him  to  the  grave,  runs  with  bis  ufual  fpeed  to 
a  new  courfe  of  luxury,  becaufe  his  reafon  is  not 
invigorated  nor  his  appetite  weakened. 

The  mifchief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  perfuades 
any  man  that  be  is  what  be  is  not,  but  that  it  fup- 
prefles  the  influence  of  honeft  ambition,  by  raifing 

an 
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an  opinion  that  honour  may  be  gained  witboirt  the 
toil  of  merit;  and  the  benefit  of  advice  arifes  com- 
monly  not  from  any  new  light  imparted  to  the 
mind,  but  from  the  difcovery  which  it  affords  of 
the  public  fuffrages.  He  that  could  withfland  con- 
fcience  is  frighted  at  infamy^  and  Ihame  pevaifs 
when  reafon  was  defeated. 

As  we  all  know  our  faults  and  know  them  com- 
monly with  many  aggravations  which  human  per- 
fpicacity  cannot  difcover,  there  is  perhaps,  no 
man,  however  hardened  by  impudence  or  diffipated 
by  levity,  (heltered  by  hypocrify,  of  btafted  by 
difgrace,  who  does  not  intend  fome  time  to  re- 
view his  condu6t,  and  to  regdlate  the  remainder 
of  his  life  by  the  laws  of  virtue.  New  temptations 
indeed  attack  him,  new  invitations  are  offered  by 
pleafure  and  iniereft,  and  the  hour  of  reformation 
is  always  delayed ;  every  delay  gives  vice  another 
opportunity »of fortifying  itfelf  by  habit;  and  the 
change  of  manners,  though  (incerely  intended 
and  rationally  planned,  is  referred  to  the  time 
when  fome  craving  pafTion  fhall  be  fufly  gratified, 
or  fome  powerful  allurement  ceafe  its  importunity. 

Thus  procraftination  is  accumulated  onprocraf- 
tination,  and  one  impediment  fucceeds  another, 
till  age  fhdtters  our  refolution,  or  death  intercepu 

the 
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the  projefts  of  simendment.  Such  is  often  the  end 
of  falutary  purpofes,  after  they  have  long  delight- 
ed the  imagination,  and  appeafed  that  difquiet 
which  every  mind  feels  from  known  mircondu£l5 
when  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  bufinefs  or 
by  pleafure. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  unwofthy  of  a 
reafonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  ftate  fo 
oppofite  to  real  happinefs,  as  that  all  the  peace  of 
folitude^  and  felicity  of  meditation,  muft  arife 
from  fefolution  of  forfaking  it.  Yet  the  world 
will  often  afford  examples  of  men,  who  pafs 
months  and  yeafs  in  a  continual  war  with  their 
own  convictions,  and  are  daily  dragged  by  habit, 
or  betrayed  by  paffion,  into  praClifes  which  they 
clofed  and  opened  theif  eyes  with  purpofe  to 
avoid  j  purpofes  whidh,  though  fettled  on  convic- 
tion, the  firft  impulfe  of  momentary  defire  totally 
overthrows. 

The  influence  of  cuftom  is  indeed  fuch  that  to 
<!onquer  it  will  require  the  utmoft  efforts  of  for- 
titude and  virtue ;  nor  can  I  think  any  man  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown,  than  thofe  who 
have  burft  the  (hackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
viSory  however  has  different  degrees  of  glory  as 
of  difficulty;  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  objefts  of 
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guilty  gratification   are   more  familiar.     He   that 
from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition  refigns 
his   offices,    may  fet  himfelf  free   at   once  from 
temptation  to  fquauder  his  life  in  courts,  becaufe 
he  cannot  regain  his  former  ftaiion.     Hfe  who  is 
enflaved    by  an   amorous  paOion,    may  quit  his 
tyrant  in  difguft,  and    abfence  will,  without   the 
help  of  reafon,  overcome  by  degrees  the  define  of 
returning.     But   thofe   appetites  to  which  every 
place  affords  theif  proper  objeQs,  and  which  re- 
quires no   preparatory  meafures  or  gradual   ad- 
vances, are  more  tenacioufly  adhefive ;  the  wilh 
is  fo  near  the   enjoyment,  that  compliance  often 
precedes  confideration,  and  before  the  powers  of 
reafon  can  be  fummoned,  the  time  for  employing 
them  is  paft. 

Indolence  is  therefore  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  thofe  whom  it  once  infefts  are  fcldora  re- 
formed, Every  other  fpecies  of  luxury  operates 
upon  fome  appetite  that  is  quickly  fatiated,  and 
requires  fome  concurrence  of  art  or  accident 
which  every  place, will  not  fupply;  but  the  defire 
of  eafe  aQs  equally  at  all  hours,  and  the  longer 
it  is  indulged  is  the  more  increafed.  To  do  no- 
thing is  in  every  man's  power;  we  can  never  want 
an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties.  The  lafpc  to 
indolence  is  foft  and  imperceptible  becaufe  it  is 

only 
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only  a  mere  ceffation  of  aftivity;  but  the  return 
to  diligence  is  difficult,  becaufe  it  implies  a  change 
fron)  reft  to  motion,  from  privation  to  reality. 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  pthers,  every  man  who 
indulges  it  is  confcious;  we  all  know  our  ow.n 
ftate»  if  we  could  be  induced  to  confider  it;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  the  conqueft  of  all 
thefe  enfnarers  of  the  mind»  if  at  certain  ftated  days 
life  was  reviewed.  Many  things  neceffary  are  o- 
mitted,  becaufe  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may 
be  always  performed;  and  what  cannot  be  done 
without  pain  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the  time 
of  doing  it  be  left  unfettled.  No  corruption  is 
great  but  by  long  negligence,  which  can  fcarcely 
prevail  in  a  mind  regularly  &  frequently  awakened 
by  periodical  rcmorfe.  He  that  thus  breaks  his 
life  into  parts,  will  find  in  him  Pelf  a  defire  to  dif- 
tinguifh  every  ftage  of  his  exiftence  by  fome  im- 
provement,  and  delight  himfelf  with  the  approach 
of  the  day  of  recolleQion,  as  of  the  time  which  is 
to  begin  a  new  feries  of  virtue  and  felicity. 
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A 

DISSERTATION  upon  TASTE. 

TAST£^  conGdered  only  as  a  fenradon  is 
purely  arbitrary,  that  is  to  (ay^  every  one 
has  a  right  to  boaft  of  his  own,  and  to  give  it  thp 
preference  to  that  of  others.  This  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove:  but  without  entering  upon  this 
vague  difquiiition,  I  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  ^  fpU 
ritual,  a  mataphyfic^l  tafte ;  as  I  am  of  optinioQ 
that  there  ipuft  neceflarily  be  one  that  is  invaria- 
ble and  immutable,  independent  of  place^  time^ 
age,  or  country;  in  a  word»  alike  in  all  men,  as  it 
can  have  no  other  bafis  than  truths  which  never 
varies,  and  which  unites  in  every  thing,  under  the 
fame  idea,  every  mind  that  it  enlightens*  Tafte 
may  be  defined,  an  idea  of  truth  univerfally  recei- 
ved, and  thoroughly  underftood  upon  every  thing 
of  which  we  form  a  judgement :  therefore  to  have 
a  good  tafte,  is  to  eftimate  or  criiioife  fentimen- 
tally,  and  by  an  implicit  judgment  of  the  mind, 
what  reafon  eftimates  and  appreciates,  after  having 
duly  examined  it. 

This  fenfible  idea  ftiould  not  be  too  much,  or 
too  little  extended;  for  when  it  fwerves  from  pre- 
cifion,   tafte  becomes  defeftive.     So  that  all   who 

purfue 
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purrue  truth,  fhoiild  perceive  it  in  tlie  Tame  HgTii^; 
perfeflion  having  but  a  fingle  appearance,  and, 
conGdered  every  way,  has  but  one  face. 

The  cxiftence  of  a  fovereign  truth  being  admit- 
ted, it  mud,  when  confulted,  equally  enlighten  rea- 
fon,  whofe  eflcnce  is  the  fame  in  all  men.  The^ 
foul  of  an  European  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that 
of  a  Chinefe;  and  thofe  of  the  firft  ages  were  not 
of  a  different  fpecies  from  tbofe  of  our  times.  If 
their  external  operations  arc  not  the  feme,  iftbcir 
judgments  differ  upon  the  fame  fuhjeS:,  this  is  no 
juftification  of  the  difference  in  either  refpeft:  ftjr 
iftherebebut  one  truth  to  enlighten  reafon,  ail 
thofe  who  do  not  confult  it^  and  who  are  not  en- 
lightened by  it)  arc  indarknefs:  fo  that  we  in  vain 
have  recourfe  tp  lancient  or  modern  manners,  to 
authorife  a  diverfity  of  taftes;  we  muft  ever  recur 
to  the  eflcnce  of  reafon  in  its  primitive  inftitutioQ. 

Shall  we  fay  tliat  fuch  a  work  was  good  at  that 
time,  but  is  no  longer  fo;  good  for  men  of  a  pe- 
culiar caft,  or  coilntry,  but  not  for  othen?  This 
is  mere  fophiftry.  Goodnefs  in  an  obje£t  is  an 
independent  and  permanent  truth ;  wherefore  the 
judgment  pronounced  upon  it  depends  neither 
upon  times,  nations,  or  genius :  no  other  conclu- 
(ion  can  be  drawtt  froni  the  contrary  opinions  of 

men 
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men  with  refpeft  to  the  qualification  of  objeds, 
but  that  fome  judge  well,  and  others  ill. 

Every  objcft  that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  raind  has 
truth  that  chara£lerifes  it,  and  conftirutes  it  good 
or  bad,  perfed  or  imperfeft,  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable;  the  more  truth  there  is  in  this  objeCl, 
the  more  fatisfa£lion  is  derived  from  it  by  the  man 
of  real  tafte. 

To  difcover  with  precifion  this  truth,  and  con- 
fequently  feel  its  impreflion,  is  to  have  tafte. 
But  to  judge  of  it  by  its  per  Tonal  difpofitions,  by 
the  opinions  of  others,  by  popular  prejudice,  this 
is  being  deftitute  of  tafte,  or  at  leaft,  having  no 
other  than  a  bad  tafte  :  fo  that  neither  the  peculiar 
manners  of  a  nation,  nor  the  various  agitated 
paffions,  nor  ancient  opinions  nor  charms  of  no- 
velty, nor  the  ilhifions  of  fafliion,  nor  other  vulgar 
prejudices,  ought  to  impofe  or  determine  the 
judgment  when  the  objeftis  the  formation  of  tafte. 

We  muft  feek  for  this  truth,  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  in  the  very  efTence  of  the  objed,  in  its 
relations;  and  its  ends;  that  is  to  fay,  examine  whe- 
ther it  is  really  in  itfelf  what  it  fhould  be,  andifit 
fulfils  its  deftination  and  connexions:  I  fay  really; 
for,  once  more,  tafte  is  regulated  upon  thefe  marks 
of  truth,  more  or  lefs  evinced;  otherwife  it  would 
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not  be  certain;  judgments  would  be  formed  upon 
opinion,  paflion,  and  the  other  impoftors  of  error; 
and  we  fhould  not  trace  that  truth  which  we  are 
deGrous  of  being  acquainted  with* 

It  is  an  invariable  maxim,  that  we  may  find  fal- 
fity  in  every  thing;  in  fentiments,  manners,  cha* 
rafters,  produftions  of  genius,  the  choice  of  diver- 
fions,  the  conftruflion  of  buildings,  the  aflbrtment 
of  furniture,  or  drefs,  in  politenefs  and  gallantry^ 
and  in  a  thoufand  things,  the  enumeration  of 
which  would  be  tedious.  In  refpe6l  to  all  thefe, 
there  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  being  miftaken,  and 
giving  proofs  of  a  very  bad  tafte,  if  we  have  not 
juft  ideas,  which  depifl  the  definition  of  objeQs) 
and  their  defign. 

They  may  at  firft  be  all  reduced  under  one 
general  definition,  in  ranging  on  one  fide  all  the 
works  of  nature,  and  on  the  other  all  thofe  of  art. 
Be  they  of  whatever  kind,  a  knowledge  fhould  be 
obtained  of  their  efience  and  end,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  truth  which  charaflterifes  them.  ^This 
is  the  only  means  of  forming  a  tafie  upon  what 
nature  prefents  to  our  vifual  faculties,  and  upon 
what  the  human  mind  can  produce,  either  with 
refpeft  to  arts  or  fciences.  This  rule  comprifes 
every  thing,  and  we  have  no  other  by  which  wc 
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can   difcover  the  true   impreffion  which   thirtgs 
fiiould  make  upon  a  man  of  real  tafte. 

But  as  the  objects  are  not  fufficienily  fpecified 
by  this  divifion,  we  fhall  exiinguifh  them  under 
feveral  claffes,  which  comprife  almoft  the  whole, 
at  leaft  thofe  that  are  worthy  of  attention. 

I  call  thofe  works  of  nature,  which  are  produ*^ 
ced  by  the  Creator,  and  remain  as  they  came  from 
his  hands.  According  to  the  common  opinion^ 
there  are  three  different  kinds,  namely,  intelligent^ 
fenfible,  and  inanimate.  We  are  not  allowed,  as 
he  has  judged  them  fitting,  and  vidct  quod  esset 
honum^^  to  analize  their  perfeQion,  or  whether 
they  might  have  been  carried  to  a  ftill  greater 
heighth. 

They  are  each  fettled  according  to  the  laws  of 
infinite  wifdom,  which  allow  our  fpeculations  no 
other  liberty  than  that  of  admhration.  Neverthc- 
lefs,  the  prodigious  diverfity  of  thefe  beings  fur- 
nifhes  our  taite  a  fufficient  field  to  exert  itfelf  ifi; 
for  creatures  having  various  degrees  of  perfeftion, 
fubordination,  and  dependency,  and  connexiom 
more  or  lefs  intimate  with  man,  they  muft  cotn- 
municate  ta  his  foul  a  fcale  of  preference,  wbere^ 
by  their  ranks  are  in  his  efteem  regulated.  Ifow 
the  making  a  juft  diftinSion  between  obje&sca- 
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pable  of  exercifing  in  our  hearts  a  variety  of  fen- 
timents  proportioned  to  each  in  particular,  is, 
doiibtlefs,  having  tafte ;  as  it  is,  certainly,  being 
divefted  of  it,  to  confound  theiti  without  diftinc- 
tively  appreciating  them,  without  coniparing  them^ 
and  without  efteeming  them,  according  to  their 
precife  value;  for  tafte  is  not  a  mere  fpeculative 
idea,  but  a  fenfible  one^  which  makes  an  impref- 
fion  upon  the  heart. 

We  may  go  ftill  farther  with  refpeft  to  man, 
who  is,  as  we  may  fay,  the  mafter  piece  of  the  Di- 
vine Archite6i.  I-t  is  true,  that  his  author  having 
determined  his  tffence  and  his  principal  end^  we 
are  forbid  to  judge  of  them,  or  to  find  any  defe£l 
in  them.  But  as  man  is  a  free  being,  and  as  he 
in  fome  meafure  diiefis  his  own  operation,  he 
expofes  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  others  when  he 
ads,  and  He  enables  them  to  apply  their  tafte  to 
the  appearance  of  his  aQions, — his  difcourfe  and 
his  thoughts. 

With  refpeft  to  works  of  art,  if  it  be  neceflary 
to  fubdivide  them,  in  order  to  examine  how  many 
different  ways  they  may  be  fubjeft  to  the  lights 
of  judicious  criticifm,  this  would  carry  us  almoft 
to  infinity.  We  fliall  fix  upon  fome,  which  we 
fhall  analize  as  occafion  may  offer,  in  order  to 
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(hew  that  there  can  be  no  juft  tafte  which  is  not 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  truth,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  difcovering  it. 

If  men  of  another  period,  or  another  nation, 
have  a  different  tafte  from  ourfelv^s,  this  neither 
juftifies  nor  condemns  ours  or  theirs.  They  (hould 
both  blend  in  all  their  produftions  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences  fuch  rays  of  truth  as'are  capable  of  expref- 
fing  nature,  and  the  defign  of  fuch  works  as  they 
are  engaged  in,  and  fuch  objefts  as  they  propofe 
defcribing;  this  neither  depreciates  nor  heightens 
the  value  of  the  tafte  of  either.  Every  thing 
(hould  be  decided  in  favour  of  truth,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  thofe  who  have  been  led  by  it,  and  whofc  rea-. 
fon  is  thereby  enlightened. 

In  other  refpefts  this  ftudy  requires  no  deep 
difquifitions  or  meditations;  it  is  inftantaneoufly 
determined  by  a  judicious  perfon,  not  only  with 
regard  to  fimple  objefts,  but  thofe  that  are  the 
moft  complex.  Philofophy  points  out  to  us  how 
many  ideas  muft  neceffarily  be  combined  in  an  in- 
ftant,  to  judge  only  of  the  quality,  the  diftance, 
and  fiiuation  of  a  tree  we  perceive  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  country:  the  mind,  neverthelefs,  per- 
forms all  this,  without  perceiving  that  it  thinks. 
And  it  is  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the  manner  in 
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which  an  objeft  promps  our  tafte.  If  many  have 
not  fucceeded  after  repeated  endeavours,  this  is 
no  defeft  in  the  rule,  but  in  their  penetration  j  and 
no  other  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  than  that  they 
are  perfons  who  have  no  propcniity  to  tafte.  It 
is  fcarce  poflible  to  communicate  it  to  thofe  who 
have  no  difpofition  for  it :  the  maxims  we  propofe 
will  not  work  this  miracle;  they  only  point  out 
thofe  who  are  poffeffcd  of  tafte,  and  fet  forth  the, 
means  of  obtaining  it  to  thofe  who  arc  fufceptibte 
of  it. 

We  feldom  fail  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
effence  of  objefts.  If  we  are  more  cafily  deceived 
with  refpefl;  to  the  knowledge  of  their  end,  it  is. 
for  want  of  recollefting  that  ihey  have  all  one  ge- 
neral defign,  which  is  the  pleafure  and  ufe  of  man. 
Man  himfelf,  befides  the  end  which  is  peculiar  to 
him,  hath  this  one  alfo  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  creatures,  as  far  as  the  commerce  of  the  world 
and  fociety  fubjecl  him  to  .connexions  with  the 
human  race.  But  as  it  is  nccelTary,  in  order  to. 
fettle  this  propofition  upon  a  folid  bafis,  to  define 
all  the  terms,  we  muft  recolle£l  what  is  the  nature 
of  man,  in  order  to  know  what  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  by  the  pleafure  and  utility  that  is  neceflary 
for  him.  Man  is  an  intelligent  and  mortal  being: 
wherefore  his  pleafure  and  utility  fhould  be  con- 
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nefted  with  ilie  nature  of  his  being.  It  is  there- 
fore necelTary  to  enquire  in  what  manner  this  con- 
formity is  found  in  all  the  obje£b  which  we 
examine* 

It  may'  perhaps,  be  faid  the  tendency  of  this 
reafoning  is  eafily  difcovered;  and  that  to  fuppott 
fimilar  definitions,  is  overthrowing  many  ideas. 
But  what  other  method  is  to  be  purfued,  if  we  are 
willing  to  be  difabufed,  and  lay  afide  the  cuftom 
of  judging  amifs?  We  (hall  have  occafion  for  va- 
rious examples  to  apply  thofe  principles  which  we 
have  eftabliflied. 

The  works  of  nature,  befides  the  end  which  we 
have  attributed  to  them,  namely,  the  pleafure  and 

ufe  of  mankind,  have  all  of  them  one  more,  which 
is  to  ferve  in  the  glorification  of  their  author. 
We  (hall  not  confider  them  here  in  this  point  of 
view;  wefuppofe  that  they  have  obtained  this  fu- 
pcrior  deftination,  and  we  confine  ourfelves  folely 
to  the  confideration  of  them  as  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  man. 

We  muft,  according  to  this  idea,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  give  them  a  proper  rank  in  our  ef- 
tecm  :  but  in  order  to  obferve  the  juft  degree  of 
their  merit,  we  fliould  not  feek  for  it  in  the  imme- 
dia,te  connexion  they  have  with  our  pleafurcs  and 
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perfonal  advantag€;s;  but  in  the  infiaeD(^  ^hich; 
they  have  upon  the  common  good  of  all  mi^Lnkindf^ 
and  the  {hare  they  have  in  the  ornament  anfl  har-: 
raony  of  the  whole  world. 

Thus  the  fun  appears  to  us  more  eftimable  than 
a  flower,  a   field  covered  with  a  plenieou^.  crop 
more  liable  to  excite  gratitude,  than  a  (brub  in  a" 
garden*     It  is  the  fame  wi(h  refpeS  to  the  other 
creatures,  compared  with  oneanqtheii^andaGGOrdT- 
ing  to  their  various  ufes. 

But  as,  according  to  the  works  of  nature,  man 
iorms  a  feparate  order,  let  us  confider  how  we 
muft  judge  with  difcernment  of  his  figure  or  bis 
humour,  his  genius  or  his  projefts.  Suppofe  then 
we  are  to  form  our  tafte  upon  the  charader  of  a 
mind.  If  we  at  firft  ftudy  its  eflence  and  end,  wc 
fhall  difcover  immediately,  according  to  our  prin* 
ciples,  that  it  is  an  intelligence  fuperior  to  the  fen- 
fes,  which,  by  its  deftination,  (hould  contribute  to 
a  happinefs  worthy  of  it  as  well  as  that  of  others. 
We  will  afterwards  apply  to  this  truth  which  we 
have  difcovered,  the  talents  and  qualities  of  this 
mind;  and  as  far  as  thefe  talents  and  qualities  ex^ 
prefs  the  marks  of  truth,  in  the  fame  degree  (hould 
the  objefl  infpire  efteem,  and  make  an  impreflion 
upon  a  man  of  good  tafte.    For  it  is  not  fufficient 
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that  vrfe  find  in  this  mind,  extent,  penetration,  vi. 
vacity,-^nd  joyoufhefs;  he  fliould  examine  whe- 
ther thefe  qualities,  eftimable  in  themfelves,  are 
aftuated  for  thedefign  of  the  fubjeftin  which  they 
are  placed. 

Now,  I  maintain,  that  all  men  ftiould  univer- 
sally tliinfcin  the  fame  manner  upon  the  charafter 
of  that  man  whom  we  examine;  and  that  the  di- 
verfity  of  taftcs,  if  there  be  fuch,  is  accounted 
for  only  by  the  greater  or  lefs  conformity  which 
thofe  who  exapiine  them  find  by  their  prejudices 
and  other  perfonal  difpqGtiops.  It  is  proper  to 
obferve  that  this  manner  of  examining  objefls, 
which  appear  dry  and  little  interefting,  does  not 
prevent  our  feeling  all  ths^t  is  agreeable  in  them. 
At  the  fight  of  a  work  of  nature  or  of  art,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  touch  upon  what  is  agreeable  &  plea- 
fant,  provided  we  eftimate  it  only  at  its  proper  va- 
lue ;  that  in  thefe  emotions  of  pleafure  we  pre- 
ferve  an  idea  of  truth,  and  that  the  fpeculative 
principles  conftantly  reign  over  the  mind. 

The  qualities  of  an  objeft,  however  badly  fuit- 
ed  to  their  deftination,  may  by  furprize  infpire 
agreeable  fentiments,  which  no  way  afFe6t  man's 
difcernment,  unlefs  thefe  fentiments  are  procured 
by  an  idea  that  is  more  advantageous  dian  that 
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which  feems  to  caufe  them.  We  fliould  be  igno- 
rant of  the, human  heart  to  believe  that  we  can  be 
diverted  at  a  thing  we  do  not  regard. 

A  man  who  holds  a  frivolous  divcrfion  in  no 
kind  oFefteem,  and  who  neverthelcfs  feems  pleat- 
ed with  it,  though  he  be  acquainted  with  its  vani- 
ty, has  not  a  lefs  refined  tafte,  whilft  he  continues 
to  form  a  proper  judgment.     But  if  he  once  con- 
fidered  this  diverfion  as  fomething  very  elegant, 
and  he  defpifed  thole  who  did  not  partake  of  it, 
condemning   their  tafte   upon   this   account,  he 
would  himfelf  have  a  very  bad  one,  as  from  this 
moment  he  would  in  this  refpeS  no  longer  enter- 
tain an  idea  of  truth :  wherefore  his  amufemenc 
which  vitiated  his  tafte  would  not  arife  from  joy, 
but  from  the  falfe  idea  he  conceived  of  it.     With 
refpeS  to  thofe  things  whereupon  the   tafte  is  ex- 
ternally expreffed,  we  may  through  politene(s  con- 
form  to  thofe  culloms  eftabliflied  by  reafonable 
people  of  our  time  and  country,  referving  the  right 
of  judging  ourfelves  according  to  the  ideas  of 
truth.    But  a  man  fliould  never  run  diredly  coun- 
ter to  the  opinions  generally  received,    though 
they  may  be  bad  :  people  are  netded  when  even 
their  prejudice  are  not  treated  with  fome  kind  of 
refped;  and  upon  thefe  occafions  nothing  is  more 
confiftent  with  good  tafte  than  politenefs. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover,  there  is  much  difFerente  between  a 
nan  who  is  prejudiced  by  a  fudden  natural  im-* 
preffion  and  one  who  feels  it,  knowing  the  C2ukj 
and  with  an  enlightened  tafte.  The  one  blindly 
purfues  his  difpofition,  by  which  his  intellefts  are 
often  duped;  a  Have  to  his  prejudices  and  vulgar 
opinions,  he  is  driven  in  the  flream  of  thefe  fo- 
reign impulfions  :  whilft  the  other,  who  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  reafon,  and  whofc  fentiments  cannot 
be  mifguided,  as  founded  in  truth,  either  leaves 
or  purfues  what  afFe£ls  him,  efteems  it  only  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  and  is  not  driven  to  the  fhame 
of  receding  from  the  admiration  of  what  was  not 
defervingofit. 

It  were  needlefs  to  objeft  that  perfons  of  ex- 
cellent tafte  often  entertain  a  liking  for  things 
j^ithout  knowing  what  it  is  that  recommends  them. 
I  acknowledge  that  the  reafons  are  not  always  dif- 
covered  why  fome  particular  objefts  pleafe  us; 
wherefore  I  at  firft  defined  a  good  tafte  to  be  an 
implicit  judgment,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  in  an  en- 
lightened mind  a  knowledge  independent  of  re- 
Hcflion,  a  determination  without  inveftigation; 
and  if  we  confidcr  whence  arifes  our  afFeQion 
more  for  one  fentimcnt  than  another,  our  judg- 
ment and  refleftion  conftantly  trace  the  clue. 
Every  man  who  is  incapable  of  aflSgning  a  caufe 
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for  his  tafte,  isabfolutely  unable  to  have  a  good. 


one. 


It  is  neccffary  to  have  a  perfeft  tafle,  not  only 
to  form  a  jufl  idea  of  every  things  but  alfo  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  idea  that  is  formed  of  it  by 
others.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  perceive  it; 
for  the  different  imprelfions  that  obje£b  make  up- 
on us  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  of  fentiments^ 
efteem^  indifference,  and  contempt.  Tafle  de- 
clares for  one  of  thefe  three,  without  a  formal  de- 
finition qualified  with  the  obje£iin  queflion*  Thus 
in  a  (lory  told  by  a  pcrfon,  we  find  if  the  tone  of 
admiration,  which  he  [gives  it  agrees  or  not  witfaf 
the  fubjeft  treated  of;  if  his  ferious  or  jocular 
ftile  deflroy  or  confirm  the  ideas  that  raufl  be 
framed  of  it;  this  ufually  fufiices  to  penetrate  into 
the  difcernment  of  an  infinite  number  of  perfons, 
and  from  this  maxim  an  inference  might  bedrawnj; 
which  would  eafily  prove  it. 

Tafle  is  liable  to  many  errors,  againfl  which  we 
fhould  be  upon  our  guard.  I.  The  agreement  of 
objeSs  with  our  natural  difpoGiions,  inevitably 
*form  ih  us  a  phyfical  prepoffefBon.  II.  The  in- 
terefts  of  felf  love,  either  coniradifted  or  flattered 
by  an  objeQ,  prevail  over  us,  and  determine  the 
judgments  we  pafs  upon  it.  III.  The  leafl  re- 
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femblance  between  new  objefts  and  thofe  which 
formed  in  us  either  pain  or  pleafure,  leads  to  an- 
cient traces,  which  recall  our  pad  tafte,  and  makes 
us  apply  it  to  prefent  cbjefts;  IV.  The  paffions, 
which  increafe  and  disfigure  all  that  is  offered  to 
our  fenfes,  create  in  us  an  infinite  number  of  ideas 
which  difguife  truth  and  render  us  incapable  of 
comparing  objefts  with  their  proper  deftination. 
V.  In  fine,  the  fame  continued  impreflion,  however 
affefting  and  lively,  becomes  by  degrees  lefs  fen- 
fiible,  and  folely  becaufe  it  has  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  no  longer  awaicens  the  fanf>e 
tafte.  .  The  attraftions  of  novelty  are  not  more 
fuccefsful  in  recommending  it:  what  pleafes  through 
them  cannot  long  be  agreeable,  becaufe  it  cannot 
long  retain  its  novel  influence.  Now  an  objeft 
ceafes  to  be  new  in  our  eyes,  as  foon  as  it  lofes  its 
power  of  creating  new  ideas;  and  as  foon  as  its 
appearance  adds  nothing  to  the  fight,  it  no  longer 
ftrikes  or  furprifes. 

Here  are  numerous  fhoals  to  be  avoided,  and 
which  fhould  induce  us  to  be  upon  our  guard 
with  refpeft  to  our  fentiments,  and  perfeftly  to 
diflinguifh  their  caufes  and  origin,  in  order  to  af^ 
certain  whether  they  are  infpired  by  truth. 

But  fuppofe  that  tafle  were  not  formed  upon  the 
idea  of  truths  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  relation  be«i 

tween 
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• 

tween  thecffencc  of  objefts,  arid  their  deftinaiion, 
there  would  then  be  no  prejudice  or  opinion 
whereby  the  value  of  things  would  be  cftimated: 
for  in  this  cafe  why  ftiould  one  decifion  take  place 
foonerthan  another?  Every  one  would  be  at  li- 
berty to  determine  by  faying  it  is  my  tafte  :  as  in 
ihe  tafte  of  fenfation,  where  we  boldly  fay^  you 
like  what  is  fweet,  and  I  what  is  bitter,  and  in 
this  I  ani  equally  right  as  yourfelf.  Nearly  the 
fame  reafoning  would  take  place  with  regard  to 
fpiritual  tafte.  For  if  it  be  not  the  idea  of  truth 
that  pleafes  in  the  proportions  of  an  edifice,  its 
moft  difproportionate  parts  may  pleafe  me,  with- 
out my  being  liable  to  be  accufed  of  having  a  bad 
tafte.  My  inclination,  however  extravagant  it 
may  be,  will  become  a  well  received  reafon ;  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  are  fond  of  proportion  are  not  in- 
verted with  a  better.  All  judgments  would  then 
be  confufed — all  decifions  would  become  arbitrs^- 
ry,  and  fubjeft  to  the  caprices  of  prejudiced 
minds;  while  neither  beauty  nor  truth  would  be 
caught,  but  mere  chimeras  generated  by  fancy. 

The  idea  of  truth  is  then  fo  far  the  fole  rule  to 

'judge  by,  and  the  only  fcale  whereby  thofe  fenti- 

ments  Ihould  be  proportioned  on   which  tafte  is 

founded,  that  no  others  can  be  confulted,  without 

admitting  into  different  minds  the  moft   abfurd 

Y  2  contradictions. 


s 
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contradidions.  For  if,  for  inftance^  the  paffiont 
are  allowed  to  decide  the  merit  of  an  objeft^ 
what  man  would  be  debarred  recurring  to  bis  own  j^ 
One  finds  a  perPon  agreeable^  becaufe  be  contu 
nually  receives  kindnefs  from  him :  another  finds 
him  deteftable,  becaufe  he  is  continually  perfe* 
cuted  by  him  ;  which  of  thefe  taftes  is  right  ?  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  a  nation  by  their  man ners,  to 
idiich  fhould  we  give  the  preference,  the  Englifh 
Or  the  Ottomans?  The  one  cultivates  the  fciencesi 
the  other  neglefts  them ;  which  are  in  thejight? 
It  may  be  faid  both  equally,  as  they  conform  to 
the  cuftomary  education  of  their  country.  This 
reply  is  not  fatisfaftory.  We  fliould  cotifider 
which  of  thefe  prafilifes  agrees  bed  with  the  nature 
;and  defign  of  man — with  an  intelligent  mortal 
being — with  his  utility  and  pleafure.  This  is  the 
truth  to  be  fought  for  to  form  a  tafte,  and  confer 
approbation  to  the  one  or  the  other.  * 

It  is  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  temporary  judg. 
ments.  It  is  faid  we  fliould  tranfport  ourfclves  to 
the  time  of  Homer,  to  admire  what  is  now  agree- 
able to  our  tafte  in  his  poems.  I  acknowledge  that 
after  my  imagination  has  perfor;ned  this  irkfome 
journey,  I  do  not  return  the  leaft  more  fatisfied. 
But  without  engaging  in  a  long  detail  upon  this 
fubje£t,  let  us  obferve  what  occafionally  relates 
to  it.  Doth 
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Doth  it  agree  with  the  cffcnceof  the  divinity  t^ 
aft  like  Homer's  gods  ?  It  will  be  anfwered,  that 
the  author  cannot  reprefcnt  them  but  like  what 
they  were  thought  to  be  at  that  time.  And  to  this 
I  reply,  that  as  at  that  period  extravagant  ideas 
were  entertained  of  the  divinity,  I  cannot  relifii 
'extravagancies  either  in  themfelves,  or  in  the  aa^b 
xhoT  who  wrote  them.  But  it  is  added,  that  juf- 
tice  (hould  at  leaft  be  done  to  his  art;  we  fliould 
admire  the  beauty  and  defcription  of  his  paiming% 
the  variety  of  cadences  in  his  expreffions.  1  ad-- 
mire,  if  they  will,  all  thefe  trails  in  themfelvcs, 
but  not  in^their  application,  or  with  regard  to  what 
they  exprcfs.  I  am  fenfible  that  in  feveral  gro- 
tefque  defigns,  we  may  reliflithe  fkill  of  the  artift; 
but  if  the  painter  gave  them  us  for  regular  figuresi 
I  fliould  efteera  neither  the  work  nor  the  workman. 

Taite  may  be  infpired  by  the  reprefentation  of  a 
portico;  but  it  fhould  not  then  be  faid  that  it  waj 
defignedfor  abelfrey;  for  in  this  cafe  we  fhould 
no  longer  be  able  to  defcry  the  idea  of  truth* 
Fiftion,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  poems  of  Homeri 
eontributes  neither  to  the  real  utility,  or  the  real 
pleafure  of  man.  When  I  am  defirous  of  finding 
wholefome  morality  and  inftruftive  allegories^  I 
V^ill  not  feek  for  them  in  his  works;  I  know  where 
to  meet  with  much  better  and  finer.  Let  who  will 

then 
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then  admire  his  poetical  eloquence :  when  he  em- 
ploys it  only  in   fiftions,  I  no  longer  admire  its 
ufe ;  or  if  there  be  any   thing  good  in   itfclf,  by 
abftrafting   it   from  its  application,  it   is  nothing 
more  than   a  vague  aerial   ornament.     Befides  the 
partizans  of  this  poet  would  not  be  fatisfied  with 
fo  trifling  an  elogium  upon  him ;  they  want  one  to 
have  a  tafte  for  all  the  beauties  of  the  delign^  all 
the  wifdom  of  compofuion,  for  the  boldnefs  and 
juftnefs  of  the  comparifons,  for  the  difpolition  of 
the  narration;  in  a  word,  they  would  have   one 
think  his  works  fhould  be  regarded  as  the  models 
of  epic  poetry.     But  of  what  is  it  to  us  that  thefe 
fhould  be  any  models  for  this   kind   of  poetry  ? 
Would  our  minds  be  impoverifhed  without  epic 
poems  ?  Is  any  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
them   to  letters?  Would  the  imagination   be  lefs 
joyous?  I  comprehend  of  what  utility  are  models 
forhiftory,  treatifcs  of  politics  and  morality,  and 
for  the  various  kinds   of  eloquence;  but  an  epic 
poem,  which  is  no  more  than  a  feries   of  indiffer- 
ent and  puerile  fiftions,  doth  not  entitle  its  author 
to  a  rank  fuperior  to  all  others,  or  his  produ6lion^ 
confiding  of  frivolous  events,  to  be   compared  to 
the  majeftic  fublimity  of  holy  writ.     For   to  fuch 
excefs   have  things   been  carried,  that    Homer's 
friends  therefrom  draw  ferious  comparifons,  which 
arc  really  rifible. 

DUKE 
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Duke  of  Bedford. 

THE  foundation  of  the  honours  and  riches, 
which  appertain  to  this  diftinguifhed  young 
nobleman,  is  fomewhat  curious,  as  the  following 
incident  will  prove :  When  Philip,  Kipg  of  Ca- 
ftile,  father  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  forced 
by  hard  weather  into  Weymouth  haven,  he  was 
hofpitably  received  at  the  feat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard,  when  a  Mr.  Russel  appeared  as  a 
principal  gueft.  This  gentleman  being  converfant 
in  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  accomplifhed  in 
his  manners,  contributed  highly  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  ftrange  Monarch ;  and  in  confequencc 
his  Majefly  wrote  to  his  friend  Henry  VII.  telling 
him  he  had  a  young  foldier  in  his  realms  who  had 
loft  an  eye  at  the  fiege  of  Montreile,  which  was 
the  faS,  that  would  do  honour  to  any  court. — 
Henry,  in  conlequejice,  fent  for  him,  and  ever 
held  him  in  eftimation;  but  the  completion  of  his 
fortune  was  referved  for  Henry  VIII.  who  made 
him  Comptroller  of  the  Houfhold  &  Privy  Coun- 
fellor;  and  in  1538  created  him  Lord  Russel, 
and  made  him  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  On  the 
difmembcring  of  the  Abbey  Lands,  fome  valuable 
acquifitions  were  allotted  to  Lord  Russel;  two  mi- 
tred territories  were  among  thefe  gifts,  Tavistock 

and 
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and  Thomhmgh.  On  the  death  of  Heniy  VIII. 
he  was  created  by  Edward  VL  Earl  of  B£i>. 
f  ORB*    He  died  in  1554. 


HEALTH. 

THOUGH ^ood  health  be  one  of  thegreateft 
bleffings  oflife,  it  is  thought  neceflary  pm* 
dently  to  caution  women  againft  making  a  boaft  of 
itf  and  exhort  them  to  enjoy  it  in  grateful  fifence* 
For  men  fo  naturally  affociate  the  idea  of  femate 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  with  a  correfpondent  delicacy 
of  conftitution^  that  when  a  woman  fpeaks  of  her 
great  ftrength,  her  extraordinary  appetite,  and  her 
ability  to  bear  exceflive  fatigue,  we  recoil  at  the 
defcription  in  a  way  (he  is  little  aware  of. 


TACITUS. 

T^ 7 HAT  the  pen  can  do  by  engraving  ideas, 

^  ^    is  yet  unknown  to  us.     A  man  fliall  write 

ten  volumes^  and  yet  faying  nothing  that  will  leave 

an  impreffion  on  our  minds,  fo  as  to  read  him  a- 

gain*    Tacitus  only  writes  two  lines,  and  thofe 

two  lines  make  us  refleft  for  feveral  days. 

Let 
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Let  us  fancy  a  Tacitus,  who  fhould  write  dq- 
ring  three  ages  on  different  fubjeSs,  with  fuch  a 
genius  formed  to  combine  the  moft  diftant  cohe- 
rences; we  fhould  foon  fee  libraries  vanifh,  whofe 
books  would  be  no  longer  diftinguifhed  from  the 
walls.  A  pen  equal  to  his,  whofe  every  word 
Would  raife  feveral  ideas,  would  caufe  many  vo- 
lumes to  difappear,  which  our  fhort  fight  dill  pry 
into.  The  writer  who  has  made  us  conceive  the 
empire  one  man  could  hdve  over  the  whole,  is  no 
more.  To  know  how  to  read  him  now-a-days,  is 
perhaps  no  lefsa  rare  merit,  than  knowing  how  to 

write. 

The  mechanifm  of  Tacitus,  bis  flyle,  is  truly 
original.  With  him  the  ellipfis  is  very  frequent; 
as  he  bounds  from  oneobjeft  to  another,  he  rarely 
touches  more  than  the  predominate  points;  his  de- 
licacies muft  be  underftood;  he  fuppreffes  the  in- 
termediate ideas ;  he  is  an  abftrufe  mind,  that 
feems  to  have  many  points  of  fenfibility  at  once. 

It  is  certainly  the  impulfe  of  a  writer's  mind 
that  determines  his  language.  The  motion  and 
meafure  of  the  exprefTion  form,  as  one  may  fay, 
the  aftion  that  difcovers  the  fentiment  more  or 
lefs  lively. 

Tacitus,  with  bold  precifion,  obfcrves  the  unal- 
terable order  of  ideas.     It  has  been  imagined  his 

Z  flyle 
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ftyle  was  perpetually  abrupt^  but  it  is  for  want  of 
well  undcrftanding  him ;  by  the  help  of  conjunc- 
tions  he  manages  great  things;  and  when  he  per- 
ceives many  conneftions,  he  chains  by  grammati- 
cal links,  his  phrafes  all  depending  one  on  the 
other,  although  governed  by  the  primitive  idea. 
His  conftruftions  are  of  the  boldeft  capacity;  and 
when  he  probes  the  inmoft  receflcs  of  the  tyrants' 
heart  be  imitates  the  finuolities  of  their  charader, 
and  his  penetrating  pen  dives  into  the  hidden  re- 
.  ccfs  where  their  crimes  lie  concealed.  The  ftylc 
of  this  great  writer  appears  complex  only  becaufe 
it  is  rich,  rapid,  vehement;  that  he  at  once  gives 
philofophical  and  moral  impulfes;  that  he  expofes 
the  fibrous  motives  of  human  a£iions.  Anatomife 
him,  and  you  will  conftantly  find  him  endowed 
with  an  eafy  and  rapid  energy.  How  natural  is 
his  diforder — how  genuine  his  wit !  His  tongue 
moulds  itfelfto  his  vigorous  conceptions;  aad  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think  he  borrows  the  veil  of 
policy,  whilft  the  writer,  as  the  laft  ftroke  of  his 
pencil,  leaves  the  reader  to  form  or  finifli  reflefUon. 

I  will  not  here  examine  whether  he  gives  the 
conduft  of  the  Emperors  the  artifices  of  his  own 
preceptions,  and  if  mounted  on  the  throne,  he 
would  not  have  been,  if  he  had  a  mind,  even  as 
great  a  diffembler  as  Tiberius.  He  will  have  every 

adion 
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aQion  to  proceed  from  a  direQ  caufe;  he  grants 
fcarccly  any  thing  to  impulfe,  from  hence  it  will 
refult,  a  great  deal  of  wit  is  necefTary  to  be  a  bad 
emperor. 

He  faw  clearly  into  the  utmoft  receffes  of  the 
human  heart;  but  he  treats  every  thing  as  a  poli- 
tician; he  always  afcribes  the  depths  of  his  own 
genius  to  charafters  who  could  not  make  fuch 
curious  obfervations:  one  would  imagine  he  looked 
upbn  nature  and  fortune  as  nothing,  as  he  does 
not  feem  to  entertain  any  idea  of  their  power.  He 
turns  plain  and  common  anions  into  (ubtile  and 
complicated  meafures;  he  forgets  that  difpofition 
fways  our  a6iions,  and  that  in  all  the  emotions  of 
crowned  heads,  temper  has  a  (hare.  But  it  will 
be  fomewhat  dangerous  that  a  Prince  fliould  read, 
underftand  and  perfedly  comprehend  Tacitus  s 
it  is^e  bufinefs  of  a  private  man  tofifibis  author, 
and  dive  into  his  profound  conceptions. 


Z  ±  ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

O  F 

DAVID    G  A  R  R  I  C  K,    Efq. 

DAVID  GARRICK,  Efq.  fome  years  ago, 
had  occafion  tofile  a  bill^  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  againft  an  attorney  at  Hampton,  to  fet 
alide  an  agreenient,  furrcptitioufly  obtained,  for 
the  purpofe  of  an  houfe  there  ;  and  while  the  late 
Edmund  Hofkins,  Efq.  was  preparing  the  draught 
of  the  bill,  Mn  Garrick  wrote  him  the  followiiig 
lines: 

To  his  Counfellor  and  Friend^  Edmund  Hofkins, 
Efq.  Tom  Fool  sends  greeting. 

On  your  care  muft  depend  the  fuGcefs  of  my  fuit, 
The  conteft  I  mean,  *bout  the  houfe  in  difpuiej 
Remember,  my  friend,  an  attorney  my  foe,  . 
And  the  worft  of  his  tribe,  tho'  the  beft  are  so  so. 
In  law^  as  in  life^  I  know  well  'tis  a  rule, 
-That  a  knave  will  be  ever  too  hard  for  a  fool; 
To  which  rule  one  exception  your  client  implores. 
That  the  fool  may  for  once  turn  the  knave  cut  of 
doors. 

A  NEC- 


I 
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ANECDOTE, 
o   ^ 
DIONYSIUS  the  YOUNGER. 

Til  THEN  Philip,  King  of  Macedon  invited 
^  ^  Dionyfuis  the  younger  to  dine  with  him 
at  Corinth,  he  felt  an  inclination  to  deride  the  fa- 
ther of  his  royal  gueft,  becaufe  he  had  blended 
the  charafters  of  prince  and  po^t,  and  had  em- 
ployed his  leifure  in  writing  odes  and  tragedies, 
"  How  could  the  king  find  leifure,''  faid  Philip, 
«'  to  write  thefe  trifles?"  "  In  thofe  hours,"  an- 
fwered  Dionyfius,  *•  which  you  and  I  fpcnd  in 
drunkennefs  arid  debauchery. " 

4 

A  Jf  E  C  D  O  T  E 

O     F 

The  DUKE  of  BUCKINGHAM. 

THE  Duke  of  Queenfbury,  in  his  journey  to 
Scotland,  heard  that  Buckingham  lay  at  a 
certain  Inn,  not  many  miles  from  the  road,  in  an 
illnefs  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  His  grace 
charitably  paid  the  fick  man  a  vifit,  and  afked  him 
if  he  would  have  a  clergyman  ? 


4 
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^  I  look  opoQ  them/  (ays  Backingham.  ^  to 
be  a  parcel  of  filly  fellows,  who  do  noi  tioubto 
themfelves  about  what  they  teach." 

Queenfbury  then  alked,  if  be  would  baveliis 
chaplain,  who  was  a  Prelbyterian:  ^  No*  (aid 
Bucks,  '^  thele  fellows  always  make  me  fick  with 
their  whine  and  cant/  Queenlbury,  uking  it.fpr 
granted  that  he  muft  be  of  fome  religion,  and  of 
confequepce  a  Roman  CathoUc,  told  him  thei^ 
was  a  Popiflh  Lord  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
alked  him  if  he  (hould  fend  for  a  PrieO.  ^  No, 
^  lays  the  dying  man,  theie  rafcals  eat  God:  but 
^.  if  you  know  of  any  fet  of  fellows  that  eat  tbe 
^  Devil^  I  ibould  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  wouM 
*•  fend  for  one  of  them.** 


J    COMBAT 
Between  LAW  and  PHYSICK. 

T\OCTOR  SAUNDERS,  fome  time  fince, 
•*-'  going  to  his  country  houfe  in  his  carriage, 
was  delayed  by  a  turnpike-man,  who  refufed  to 
take  the  fixpence  tendered,  faying,  **  it  was  a  bad 
one,"  the  doflor  looking  at  it  again  would  have 
that  it  was  good,  and  upon  the  fellow's  perfifting 
bade  his  man  drive  on.  The 
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The  turnpike  man  direftly  feizcd  the  horfes 
reins,  when  the  coachman  whipped  him  moft  un-i 
mercifully,  till  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  his  hold. 
DoBor  S.  being  known,  an  a6lion  was  immedi-i 
ately  commenced,  but  put  afide  in  two  courts  by 
the  eloquence  or  ihtereft  of  the  defendant. 

However  it  was  inftantly  reneMred  in  another 
againft  the  coachman,  and  not  againft  the  do&or« 
Here  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdifl  of  j£*30  damar 
ges,  and  caft  the  defendant  in  cofts  of  fuit«  But^ 
when  he  came  to  Dodor  S.  thinking  he  would 
pay  for  his  fervant,  he  found,  unfortunately  for 
him  that  the  coachman,  having  fallen  fick  whilft 
the  a6iion  was  pending,  had  been  put  under  the 

care  of ,  a  friend  of  his  mafter,  in  Guy*« 

hoFpital,  who  had  put  him  fafe  under  the  ground 
three  days  before!  Thus /^Aj^^ci  got  the  better 
o(  law. 


vv ® — ^  '^^' 

^  ^     And  midnight  darknefs  (hades  the  iky, 
Be  hufh'd,  my  foul  ye  moments  ftay. 
While  I  rejjidge  the  guilty  day. 
See  confcience  glares^  more  dreadful  madd 
Sy  filence  and  the  awfat  fhade, 
She  points  her  poignard  to  my  breaft. 
And  bids  my  juftice  fpeak  the  reft. 
Then  think,  my  foul,  while  Heaven  gFves  breath. 
And  aniidate  the  ftroke  of  death  ! 
Refletl  how  fwift  the  moments  fly, 
Nor  linger,  unprepar'd  to  die ! 
Penfive  revolve,  ere  yet  too  late, 
The  fcenes  of  an  eternal  (late, 
A  fcries  of  unnumber'd  years, 
Or  crown*d  with  joys,  or  loft  in  tears, 
What  awful  hints  thefe  thoughts  infpire, 
They  chill  the  blood,  ihey  pall  defire. 
They  teach  the  foul  her  Heavenly  birth, 
And  banifti  all  the  pomps  on  earth. 


i-i* 
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Oh  !  what  Tiich  folly  can  atone  ? 
Reafon  dejefted  from  her  throne; 
Let  humble  penitence  reftore, 
And  bid  my  foul  to  err  no  more. 
All-clement  thou,  O  God!  alljuft. 
The  good  man's  rock,  the  finner's  truff; 
Accept  the  blood  my  Saviour  fhed, 
To  fave  from  woe  this  guilty  head. 
Oh  !  fend  thy  life  reftoring  grace, 
EfFufe  the  luftre  of  thy  face; 
From  guilt  and  fofrow  fet  ftie  free. 
And  guide  me,  till  I  come  to  thee. 


DAMON.  AND  ARAMINTA,^ 

OR,  THE 

Sentimental  Lovers. 

A  RAMI  NT  A  was  endowed  with  the  moft  pre- 
cious gifts,  wit,  gracefulnefs,  and  beauty. 
With  fo  many  charms,  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds^ 
was  it  poffible  that  fhe  could  fail  to  pleafe?  Her 
fuitors  foon  were  numerous.  Beaus,  lords,  men 
of  aQual  fortune,  and  others  who  were  in  expect 
tation  of  one;  in  fhort,  all  who  thought  thera- 
felves  amiable,  (the  number  of  which  is  great 
A  a  enough) 
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enough)  crowded  to  pay  their  homage  to  hef. 
The  fimperings  of  the  one,  the  ftudied  compli- 
ments of  the  others,  the  manners  of  all,  their 
fpeeches,  their  behaviour,  amufed  her.  How 
could  they  do  more?  Her  judgment  was  as  folid 
as  her  heart  was  tender ;  to  pleafe  her,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  refemble  her;  and  whole  ages  do  not 
produce  a  foul  like  her's.  She  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  flie  had  fbund  it  in  Eraftus.  To  a  great 
deal  of  wit  he  joined  a  fine  perfon.  Long  poffef- 
fcd  of  the  talent  of  fubduing  the  fair,  he  thought 
the  conqueft  of  Araminta  wanting  to  crown  his 
glory.  He  made  his  addreffes  to  her,  fighed,  talk- 
ed  of  love,  was  fo  feducing,  and  faid  things  with 
fo  perfuafive  an  air,  that  (he  was  almoft  miftaken : 
but  foon  recovering  herfelf,  (he  faw  through  his 
motive.  "  No,  Eraftus,"  faid  fhe  to  him,  *'  you 
will  not  deceive  me :  vanity  is  the  principle  of  all 
youraftions:  you  never  knew  what  love  is,  and 
nothing  elfe  can  touch  me.  Eraflus  withdrew: 
the  part  he  wasafttng  began  to  be  irkfome  to  him. 

A  few  days  after,  Damon  arrived  from  his  tra- 
vels. At  an  age  when  young  people  think  of 
nothing  but  plcafure,  ftudy  was  his  only  occupa- 
tion. Diftinguiflied  by  his  birth,  heir  to  a  cqn- 
Gderable  eftate,  handfome,  and  poffefled  of  every 
qualification  becoming  a  gentleman^  all  that  knew 
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bim  were  aftonifhed  at  his  manifeft  diflike  of  the 
ufual  diverfions  of  thofe  of  his  years.  It  was  not 
that  his  phijofophy  was  either  harfh  or  gloomy : 
be  always  drelTed  gaily,  frequented  the  beft  of 
company,  and  even  faid  fweet  things  to  the  ladiest 
it  was  cuftomary  To  to  do,  and  he  complied  with 
the  cuftom.  Though  he  had  often  declared  that 
he  was  determined  never  to  marry,  he  at  the  fame 
time  felt  within  himfelf  that  fuch  a  female  as  bis 
heart  defired,  would  eafily  make  him  alter  that  re- 
folution.  •*  To  think  (faid  he)  of  finding  in  this 
age  a  wife  both  handfomeand  a(Te6tionate,  would 
be  a  mere  chimera"  His  error  did  not  laft  long: 
he  faw  Araminta  :  fo  many  perfeQions  made  him 
feel  fcntimcnls  which  had  to  him  the  charms  of 
novelty  :  he  would  have  difTembled  to  himfelf 
that  it  was  love."  *'  leftcem  her,  I  admire  her," 
faid  he  to  one  of  his  friends,  •*  I  will  even  own  to 
you,  that  if  her  heart  is  as  tender  as  her  phyfiog- 
nomy  and  manners  feem  to  fpeak  it  to  be,  I  would 
wifh  no  greater  happincfs  than  that  of  pleafing 
her;  but  how  can  I  be  fure  of  it?  Appearances 
are  fo  deceitful !  Every  thing,  now-a-days,  is 
facrificed  to  coquetry."  A  few  converfations  un- 
veiled to  him  Araminta's  mind  :  he  faw  in  it  fuch 
delicate  fentiments,  fo  (lron»T  an  averfion  to  tri- 
fles, fo  much  folidiiy,  To  much  virtue,  that  he 
fooQ  became  deeply  fmitten.  Other  fentiments 
A  a  a  may 
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may  be  miftaken,  but  true  love  never  can :  thd 
marl^s  which  charaSerize  it  are  too  remarkable  to 
admit  of  doubt.  Araminta  felt  the  fweetnefs  of 
being  beloved.  Damon's  tendernefs  triumphed 
over  her  indifference  ;  (he  loved. 

"  Yes  Damon,"  faid  (he  to  him  one  day,  *'  yoq 
have  found  the  way  to  perfuade  me,  you  have 
found  the  way  to  pleafe  me,  Why  (hould  I  blufli 
at  owning  it  to  you?  But,  for  my  fatisfaftion,  for 
my  repofe,  for  my  happincfs,  go,  remove  to  a  dif- 
tance  from  hence  for  two  years:  if  your  fenti- 
inents  are  not  altered  by  the  end  of  that  time,  my 
]iand  fhall  be  the  reward  of  your  conftancy." 

Damon  remonftrated  againft  the  cruelty  of  his 
fentence,  and  every  argument  to  induce  her  to 
repeal  it,  and  complained  of  an  excefs  of  delicacy 
which  would  render  him  the  moft  unhappy  of 
men.  *'  The  putting  of  my  love  to  a  trial,''  faid 
he,  **  implies  a  doubt  of  my  fincerity.**  "  It  is 
endeavouring  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of  my  life; 
I  love  too  much,  not  to  be  beloved  with  equal 
ardour.  My  hufband  fhall  be  my  lover,  and  I  will 
Jiave  in  my  lover  as  much  conftancy  as  delicacy/* 
jDamon  replied,  but  could  not  gain  any  thing. 
-Araminta  perfifted  in  her  refolution.  He  fet  out. 
Araminta  had  placed  in  Damon's  fervice  a  valet- 
de-chambre,  who  was  quite  devoted  to  her  inte- 
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reft,  and  who  was  to  inform  her  of  all  his  mafter*s 
aftions. 

When  arrived  at  the  town  which  he  had  chofen 
for  his  place  of  abode,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his 
habitation.  If  he  went  out  fometimes,  it  was  only 
to  lake  a  walk:  the  moft  unfrequented  and  moft 
retired  places  were  thofe  which  pleafed  him  beft: 
no  friend,  no  acquaintance,  no  connexion  with 
any  one:  he  fecmed  to  have  renounced  all  com- 
tiiunicaiion  with  mankind.  His  books  and  Ara- 
minta's  loiters  were  his  only  pleafures.  He  heard 
from  her  often ;  the  moft  refined  fentiments  dic- 
tated what  flie  wrote.  How  happy  did  he  efteem 
liimfelf  in  his  misfortune,  to  be  loved  with  fuch 
delicacy. 

The  young  lady,  regularly  informed  of  the  life 
her  lover  led,  ceafed  not  to  applaud  the  choice 
fhe  had  made.  *'  In  an  age  when  love  is  looked 
upon  as  no  better  than  an  amufement,"  faid  (he 
fometimes  to  lier  friends,  '*  in  which  frivoloufneli 
is  become  the  appendage  of  both  fexes,  in  which 
every  tiling  is  facrificed  to  vanity,  intereft,  and 
debaucheiy;  ami  not  happy  in  having  found  a 
heart  like  that  of  Damon's?  He  alone  knows  how 
to  love.  How  pure  and  fcrene  will  be  the  days 
which  we  fliall  enjoy  together!  What  heart  fsfit 
pleafures  will  follow   our  union!  The  tendered 
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yepiprocal  affe&ion  will  give  tbem  births  and  lore 
vill  crown  all  our  defires/* — The  end  of  Damon*! 
banilhment  grew  near ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  fee- 
ing the  long  and  ardently  wifhed  for  moment, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Araminta  couched 
in  the  following  terms : 

^  I  was  not  born  to  be  happy :  I  have  juft  now 
experienced  it :  from  the  moft  brilliant  fitoatioBi 
I  am  at  once  fallen  into  the  moft  Ihocking  indi* 
gence*  A  misfortune,  at  fudden  at  it  was  unfore- 
leen,  has  ftripped  me  of  all  my  riches.  It  is  not 
them  that  I  regret,  I  aflure  you ;  bat  have  I  not 
caufe  to  complain  of  fate^  which  teaii  fram  me  a 
fo  tenderly  beloved  lover?  For  to  imagine  tliat 
your  love  can  be  proof  againft  fuch  a  ftrolie,  would 
be  flattering  myfelF  too  much.  Such  delicacy  of 
fentiments  is  no  longer  known ;  it  would  be  un« 
juft  to  require  it.  Poor  is  the  refource  which 
perfonal  accompHfhments  afford,  when  they  ceafe 
to  be  fupported  by  money !  What  I  have  left,  will 
juft  fuffice  to  board  me  in  the  country;  which,  in 
the  deplorable  fituation  of  my  affairs,  is  the  only 
fiep  I  can  take:  I  fliall  there  have  time  to  bewail 
my  misfortunes,  to  weep  for  the  lofs  of  my  lover. 
Happy,  if  I  can  recover  that  tranquillity  of  minc^ 
which  will  from  henceforth  be  the  objed  of  my 
dcfircs!** 

*How 
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*•  How  happy  am  I,  dear  Araminta^  cried  Da- 
mon, when  he  had  read  this  letter:  *'  I  faw  in  you 
no  fault  whatever,  but  that  of  being  too  rich :  a 
thoufand  times,  yes,  a  thoufand  times  have  I  wiQl- 
cd  that  you  had  been  born  in  the  very  bofom  of 
poverty :  I  (hall  then  have  the  extatic  pleafure, 
the  pleafure  fo  divine  to  fenfible  hearts,  of  heap- 
ing wealth  upon,  of  honouring,  and  of  rendering 
happy  the  perfon  whom  I  love.  Let  us  away  this 
moment,  let  us  fly;  love  (hall  atone  for  injuftice 
of  fortune." 

He  fet  out  dire£l1y,  animated  with  the  pleafing 
hope  of  feeing  again  the  dear  obje£t  of  all  his  ten^ 
dernefs.  Araminta,  informed  of  his  departure, 
took  the  jufteft  meafures  to  carry  on  the  ftratagem 
which  fhe  had  devifed. 

He  found  her  bufied  in  preparing,  with  her 
-•wn  delicate  hands,  a  frugal  repaft.  A  rootn, 
which  the  fun  hardly  ever  lighted,  was  her  apart- 
ment, and  in  it  was  only  a  wretched  bed,  and  a  few 
old  chairs.  **  What  occupation !  what  place  of 
dwelling!  Araminta,*'  cried  he:  <*  dear  Araminta, 
ythdti  a  change  is  this !  to  how  low  an  ebb  has  for- 
tune reduced  you !  But^  no ;  fortune  cannot  re- 
duce you  to  lefs  than  your  real  value.  Can  any 
one  do  otherwife  than  admire  fuch  moderation, 
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fuch  fortitud^i  under  To  cruel  and  (6  fudden  a 
blow?  The  greatnefs  of  your  foul  Chines  mtk 
Iplendour  which  far  eclipfes  all  the  tinfel  glitter- 
ing of  human  grandeur.  You  thought  me  capa- 
ble of  facrificing  you  to  fordid  intereft.  Ab! 
Araminta^  did  you  do  juftice  to  my  fetitiments? 
Tbofe  eyes,  thofe  lovely  eyes,  the  fweetnefs  of 
which  charms^  enchants^  tranfports  into  extafy : 
.ihofe  finely  framed  features,  that  air,  that  pre- 
fence,  that  Ihape,  thofe  graces,  that  fprightly  wit, 
that  folid  fenfe,  that  heart  fuperior  to  all  praife; 
thofe  are  the  riches  which  I  eneem/*  "  No,  I 
will  mo  longer  complain  of  the  rigouts  of  fortune," 
replied  Araminta;  ^^  I  have  on  the  contrary,  caule 
ID  praife  them.  How  fweet  is  it  to  me  to  be  be. 
loved  with  fuch  delicacy !" 

"  How  agreeable  do  your  feiuiments,  dear  Da- 
mon,  flatter  mine!  Our  hearts  are  made  for 
each  other :  nothing  but  their  re^union  can  ren- 
der  us  happy ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  (fliall 
I  call  it  happy  or  unhappy)  event  which  has  de- 
prived me  of  all  my  riches,  ihould  I  ever  have 
tafted  fo  pure  a  pleafurc  as  that  which  I  now  feel  ? 
Too  delicate,  too  fond,  not  to  have  created  to 
myfclf  imaginary  pains,  I  fhould  perhaps  have 
imputed  your  love  to  a  motive  of  intereft.  Thanks 
to  fortune,  ray  fears  are  banilhed,  and  my  hap- 
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pinefs  is  fure  ;  at  lead  I  venture  to  flatter  myfclf 
With  that  idea/* 

What  did  Damon  not  do  to  exprefs  to  Ara- 
ininta  his  extreme  fenfibility  of  all  her  kind  and 
endearing  words  ?  He  fell  at  her  feet :  his  fighs, 
fome  tears,  his  filence,  fpoke  for  him.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  as  Damon's  was,  filence  is  the  moft 
pathetic  eloquence.  Nothing  oppofed  the  hap- 
pinefi  of  our  two  lovers  :  they  both  thought  it 
time  to  feal  it:  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  rharriage.  With  what  pleafure  did 
Damon  fee  that  fo  wifhed-for  a  day  arrived! 
Every  thing  was  ready  for  the  ceremony,  whea 
Araminta  was  taken  with  a  dizzinefs,  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  were  dreadful.  The  fmall-pox 
appeared  upon  her  with  the  moft  alarming  fymp- 
toms.  Two  days  of  illnefs  brought  her  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Damon  is  informed  of  Araminta's 
danger;  he  flies  to  her  apartment,  notwithftanding 
her  ftrift  command  that  he  ftiould  riot  come  near 
her  then.  In  what  a  condition  does  he  find  her! 
A  livid  palenefs,  eyes  which  had  loft  all  their 
livelinefs,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  all  fecmed  to 
portend  a  fpeedy  death.  What  a  fight  was  this 
for  a  lover! — **Ah!  Damon,"  faid  flie,  with  a 
feeble  and  faultering  voice,  "  what  have  you  done? 
Why  have  you  difobeyed  my  orders  ?  Why  arc 
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you  come  to  dillurb  my  lad  moments?  Your  ten- 
dernefs  doubles  my  fufFerings,  by  encreafing  the 
love  of  life  fo  natural  to  man.  With  what  reluc- 
tance do  I  refign  myfelf  to  the  will  of  Heaven! 
Dear  lover,  dear  hufband,  you  alone  poflefs  all 
my  thoughts,  even  in  thofe  moments  when  they 
ought  to  be  far  differently  employed.  How  cruel 
is  that  idea  of  not  feeing  you  again!"  Too 
deeply  affli6ted  to  be  able  to  complain,  Damon 
could  not  utter  a  word.  Deje6tednefs,  anguifh, 
tears,  and  heart-breaking  ^ghs,  fpoke  fufficiently 
for  him. 

Heaven  took  pity  on  his  fufferings.  After  fome 
days  of  alarms,  Araminta  began  to  mend,  and 
there  were  hopes  that  flie  might  recover.  Her 
youth,  and  the  goodnefs  of  her  conftiiution  faved 
her.  What  joy  to  Damon!  With  what  tranfports 
did  he  receive  the  news  of  her  recovery!  It  muft 
be  owned,  pain  always  heightens  the  enjoyment 
of  pleafure.  The  greater  the  fear  of  loCng  Ara- 
minta had  been,  the  fweeter  did  the  happinefs  of 
poflcffing  her  feem  to  Damon. 

The  young  lady  her-felf  was  not  quite  fo  con- 
tented :  (he  was  afraid  for  her  beauty.  Not  that, 
like  moft  women  (he  devoted  all  her  care,  all  her 
regard,  and  all  her  peace  of  mind,  to  fo  frivolous 
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an  advantage:  no,  doubtlefs,  Araminta  thought 
too  folidly  to  fet  any  great  value  upon  a  thing  fo 
frail,  upon  a  flower  which  the  leaft  breath  of  wind 
may  fade :  but  that  beauty  fecured  to  her  the 
heart  of  a  lover  tenderly  beloved,  could  flic  do 
otherwife  than  fear  to  lofe  him? 

She  was  no  fooner  out  of  danger,  than,  not  chu*^ 
fing  to  be  feen  by  Damon  in  the  condition  file 
then  was,  flie  fent  him  word  that  flie  begged  of 
him  to  let  fome  time  pafs  before  he  came  to  her 
again.  Damon  complained;  but  he  loved,  and 
confequently  obeyed. 

Araminta  confulted  her  glafs  every  day;  it 
taught  her  whether  ftie  was  to  hope  or  fear.  Her 
fluctuating  between  fear  and  hope  ended.  The 
maflc  which  disfigured  her  face  dropped  off,  and 
all  her  features  re-appeared  as  fine  as  before :  her 
compleftion  refumed  its  former  delicacy,  flie  never 
was  fo  bandfome. 

**  A  thought  comes  into  my  head,"  faid  flie  one 
day  to  one  of  her  friends,  from  whom  ftie  kept 
nothing  fecret,  •«  you  will  think  it  a  mad  one;  but 
I  am  determined  to  try  it,  be  the  confequence 
what  it  will  :  Damon  loves  me,  I  cannot  doubt 
it :  but  if  that  love  is  founded  on  that  little  fliareof 
beauty  ought  I  to  expe£l  to  keep  his  heart  long  ?  It 
B  b  2  the 
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IS  on  the  poflefiion  of  that  heart  that  the  happine{^ 
of  my  life  depends.  Can  I  take  too  many  precautions 
to  be  fure  of  it  ?  I  will  not  have  a  tranfient  hap- 
pinefs ;  I  (hould  feel  too  deeply  any  change  there- 
in. Neither  abfence,  nor  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  all 
my  riches,  have  been  able  to  alter  Damon.  Let 
us  fee  whether  his  love  will  bear  the  lofs  of  my 
beauty." — 

In  vain  was  it  remonft rated  to  Araminta  that 
this  would  be  too  fevere  a  trial;  that  in  building 
fo  high  the  fabric  of  her  happinefs,  (he  ran  a  haz« 
ard  of  feeing  the  whole  ftrufture  tumbledown; 
that  people  become  habituated  to  the  figure  of  a 
perfon,  and  that  the  changes  which  happen  to  it 
are  neither  fo  great  nor  fo  fudden  as  to  endanger 
what  fhe  apprehended;  that  at  her  age  thofe 
changes  were  to  be  feen  at  fo  great  adiftance,  that 
it  was  filly  to  be  uneafy  about  them  ;  that  befidcs, 
Damon  difcovering  every  day  in  her  a  thoufand 
iimiable  qualities,  would  not  even  perceive  the 
diminution  of  her  beauty:  all  was  to  no  purpofc. 
Immovedbly  fixed  in  her  refolution,  {he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Daaion: 

"  It  io  now  that  my  misfortunes  are  paft  all  re. 
medy  :  fortune  has  at  length  exhaufted  upon  me 
all  her  fpite.     That  beauty  which  women  prize  fo 
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much ;  that  beauty  which  was  fo  dear  to  me  be- 
caufe  I  believed  all  your  afFeQion  for  me  was  ow- 
ing  to  it,  i$  for  ever  loft,  and  with  it  the  hope  of 
being  Damon's  bride.  Cruel  refleftion!  If  you 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  let  your  oyfn  eyes 
convince  you.  May  I  yet  depend  upon  your 
bean?  I  have  nothing  but  love  to  offer  you:  will 
that  be  enough  for  Damon  ?  It  would  be  enough 
for  the  afFeftionate  aod  unhappy  Araminta," 

*'  It  will  be  enough  for  me  too,**  cried  Damon ' 
with  tranfport;  *^  your  afFefltion  can  alone  crown 
all  my  wifhes.*'  He  flies  to  Araminta's:  fhe  ex- 
pcfts  his  coming;  and  had  with  drugs  prepared 
for  the  purpofe,  and  applied  to  her  face,  entirely 
altered  her  countenance.  Damon  did  not  know 
her,  but  by  tl^e  emotion  he  felt.  What  a  moment 
was  this  for  Araminta !  Her  fate  was  going  to  be 
determined:  fhe  loved  to  diftradlion;  could  fhe 
be  eafy  ? 


cc 


No,  Araminta,*'  faid  Damon,  "  aftonifhingly 
amazing  as  this  alteration  is,  it  (hall  not  produce 
any  in  me;  I  ftill  am  the  fame :  wonderful  as  your 
beauty  was,  it  was  not  that  which  charmed  me: 
the  excellencies  of  your  mind,  the  fweetnefs  of 
your  temper,  and,  above  all,  that  heart  which 
vould  alone  difpenfe  ypu  from  any  other  merit; 

thefc 
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thefc  were  the  objeQs  which   infpired  me  with  a 
paifion,  which  will  not  end  but  with  my  life.     De- 
fer then  no  longer  the  completion  of  my   happi- 
nefs ;  let  the  facred  rites  of  marriage  unite  us  in- 
ftantly."      '*  It  was  too  much,  my  dear  Damon^ 
anfwered  Araminta^  *^  it  was  too  much :  you  (half 
be  happy;  deferve  to  be fo;  your  heart  is  fuch  as 
mine  defires;  nothing  will  from  henceforth  difturb 
our  felicity ;  all  that  I  have  done,  was  only  to  try 
you:  you  (hall  judge  yourfelf  whether  I  am  ftill 
i^orthy  to  pleafe  you."    At  thefe  words  (he  wiped 
off*  the  kind  of  maik  which  disfigured  her :  never 
was  fhe  fo  beautiful.     "  What  do  I  fee  !'•  cried 
Damon,    tranfported  with  furprife :    *'  Do   you 
know  that  my  delicacy  does  not  at  all  relifli  the 
trick  you   have  played  me  ?  You  doubted  then  of 
my  fincerity,  and  of  the  continuance  of  my  love." 
•'  I  did  not  doubt  it,  Damon ;  but  I  was  afraid  of 
lofing  your  heart  in  lofing  my  beauty  :  I  now  am 
fatisfied,  and  completely  happy.     I  will  tell  you 
more ;  the  lofs  of  my  fortune  was  only   an  inven- 
tion  to  try   your  love :  I  ftill  am  miftrefs  of  the 
fame  riches."  **  What!  new  fubjefts  of  complaint! 
Could  you  think  me  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  mercenary  views  ?    Ah,  Araminta!  did  I   de- 
ferve fuch  fufpicions  ?" 

Love  undertook  Araminta's  defence :    nothing 
could  be  laid  to  her  charge  but  too   much  delica- 
cy: 
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cy ;  Ihe  was  foon  juftified  in  Damon's  opinion : 
he  fell  at  her  knees,  and  befought  her  no  longer 
to  oppofe  his  happinefs.  They  were  married  the 
fame  day.  Lefs  hufband  and  wife,  than  lovers^ 
their  union  proved  to  them  an  inexhauftible  fource 
of  pleafures. — In  an  age,  in  which  men  think  tliey 
wrong  themfelves  in  loving  their  wives,  Damon's 
afFe£iion  was  at  firft  turned  into  ridicule,  and  a 
thoufand  infipid  jokes  were  afterwards  cut  upon 
it.  He  ftood  them,  and  a  general  efteem  fucceed- 
ed  the  ill-placed  raillery. — Such  is  the  lifual  effeft 
of  virtue.  Damon  was  ever  after  looked  upon  as 
the  model  of  lovers,  and  of  hufbands. 

THE 

FATAL  SEPARATION. 

THAT  peace  is  a  bleffing  of meftimable  value, 
and  that  war  is  a  calamity  deeply  to  be  de^ 
plored^  every  man  who  feels  the  flighted  emotions 
of  philanthrophy  in  his  bofom,  muft  readily  allow. 
What  mournful  fcenes  in  private  families  have 
the  flames  of  war  already  occafioned!  How  many 
morefuch  fcenes  may  juftly  be  apprehended!  Du- 
ring the  laft  American  war,  an  amiable  girl,  tho- 
daughter  of  an  ingenious  manufadurer  in  the 

north 
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north  of  England,  had  fuch  ftrong  prepoffefTions 
in  favour  of  a  young  man,  the  fon  of  a  reputable 
neighbour  of  the  fame  profeffion,  that  fhe  looked 
upon  him  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to  her  happinefs; 
and  her  attachment  to  him  was  accompanied  with 
the  mod  pleafing  refleftions,  as  (he  difcovcred  in 
every  part  of  his  behaviour  the  moft  flattering  ire- 
gard  from  her.  Charles  and  Sally  (their  fir  names 
are  oif  no  confequence)  were  not  only  fondly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  but  felt  a  confiderable  ad- 
dition to  their  mutual  fatisfaSion  by  the  appro- 
bation of  their  refpeftive  parents;  who,  with  an 
equal  defire  to  form  a  family  alliance,  foon  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  future  felicity. 

When  the  fiithers,  on  both  fides,  had  fettled 
every  thing  of  the  pecuniary  kind,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  their  children,  they  permitted  them  to 
make  preparations  for  their  wedding. 

This  intelligence  was  received  by  the  afFeftionate 
couple  with  all  the  pleafure  cxpecled  from  the  com- 
munication of  ft;  and  they  both  behaved  in  the 
moft  filial  manner  upon  the  animating  occafion. 
So  exemplary  indeed,  was  their  whole  deportment, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  the  father  of  Sally, 
or  the  father  of  Charles,  were  the  moft  parentally 
delighted. 

Sally, 
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Sally,  affifted  kindly  by  a  mother  who  wis  uH-* 
tXceptionable  in  the  charafter  of  a  wife,  in  pro^ 
viding  what  was  ncceflary  for  her  fetting  out  in  i 
hew  ftjrle,  received  alfo  from  that  mother  what 
was  of  no  (mall  importance  td  her;  a  great  deal  of 
wholefome  advice. 

Some  of  her  admonitions,  though  trite,  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  many  of  the  young  women  of 
the  age,  on  the  point  of  matrimony ;  by  thofe 
efpecially  who  are  fo  well  fatisfied  with  their  alpili- 
ties  for  the  condud  of  a  married  life,  as  to  fup-* 
pofe  any  conjugal  inftru£kions  affronts  to  iHeif 
pnderftandings. 

In  the  following  language,  Sally  was,  one  day, 
addrefTed  by  her  mother,  a  plain,  fenfible  woman, 
who  without  the  (elf-ftrfficiency  and  afFeftatioft  of 
a  fine  lady  was  intrinfically  of  more  worth  thatt 
half  the  fine  ladies  in  Kent  or  Chridendom. 

You  are  now,  my  dear,  going  to  6e  your  owrt 
miftrefs,  and  I  have  fo  good  opinion  of  you  as 
to  believe  that  you  will  pride  yourfelf  on  Being  a 
good  wife,  i  believe  too,  tfiat  ytfu  very  well 
know  the  behaviour  proper  for  a  wife  in  every 
fitaation :  but  though  I  have  fuch  a  favoural)le 
opinion  of  you,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  fe# 
particulars  relating  to  a  woman^s  behaviour  to  tht 

C  c  maa 
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nun  Ihe  marries,  which  well  dcfcrve  your  confix 
deration — In  the  firft  place,  my  dear  Sally,  make 
yourfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  your  lover,  as  your  are  infeparably  united  to 
him  (for  ao  man's  temper  can  be  thoroughly 
known  before  marriage)  and  accommodate  your 
own  to  all  its  various  changes,  fo  that  he  may 
never  have  reafon  to  charge  you  with  having  put 
him  out  of  humour.  Secondly,  endeavour  to 
mak^  him  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  you; 
and  when  you  have  gained  that  point,  take  cwerV 
opportunity  to  do  fometbing  toencreafe  his  dc- 
pendetice  on  your  difcretion.  Thirdly,  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  every  thing  committed  to 
your  care ;  and  in  the  management  of  your  do- 
meftic  affairs  let  your  hufband  fee  that  you  ftudy 
to  2L&  agreeable  to  his  judgment,  and  to  give  him 
£iti3fa£iion. 

Thefe  admonitions,  with  feveral  others,  equally 
well  intended,  were  heard  with  patience,  and  re* 
roembered  with  pleafure :  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Sally  would  have  fquared  her  condu€l 
after  marriage,  by  then),  had  her  wifhes  been 
compleated. 

While  Charles  and  Sally ,  were  preparing^  v^iti^ 
equal  alacrity,  to  enter  into  the  (late  to  which 
\ritiir  inclinations  Ibrongly  led  theoa^  the  latter  met 

with 
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with  a  confiderable  difappointment,  in  confc- 
quenceofthe  unlocked  for  behaviour  of  the  for- 
mer; which  fhocked  her  fpirits  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  her  health  was  evidently  injured  by  it, 

Charles,  having  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
fellow  of  his  acquaintance,  a  townVman,  an  Enfign 
in  one  of  the  regiments  fent  to  reinforce  the  army 
in  America,  was  fo  animated  by  the  account  he 
gave  of  our  fnccefs  there,  and  with  the  Encourage- 
ment given  to  all  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed* 
themfelvcs  by  their  courage  or  condud,  that  he 
felthimfelf  feized  with  the  military  fever,  and  ar- 
dently longed  to  **  bind  bis  brows  with  viftorious 
wreaths/' 

Charles,  under  the  influence  of  his  paffion  now 
appeared  in  a  very  romantic  light  to  all  his  rela^ 
tions,  and  mod  of  his  friends,  as  he  feemed  not, 
fetting  afide  his  perfonal  prowefs,  to  be  properly 
qualified  for  a  foldiers  life,  his  new  paflion,  how- 
ever, did  not  weaken  the  force  of  his  attachment 
to  his  Sally,  but  all  which  even  (he  could  urge  in 
order  to  prevent  the  needlefs  expofure  of  his  per- 
fon  in  a  remote  country,  was  not  forcible  enough 
to  make  him  give  up  his  martial  deligns:  he  of- 
fered, indeed,  to  marry  her  before  be  embarked  ^ 
volunteer  to  the  American  continent:  but  flie 
C  c  a  chofe 
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ckiok  rather  to  wait  for  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  than  to  undergo  the  double  anxieties  of  a 
fond  miftrefs^  and  a  widowed  wife.     She  ha^  no 
doubts  of  his  fidelity;  but  (he  had  many,  innume- 
rable fears  for  his  fafety.     With  fighs  ihe  faw  him 
wave  his  hand  to  her  while  he  was  tender  fail ;  and 
when  her  drained  eyes  could  no  longer  perceive, 
with  diftindnefs,  the  handkerchief  which  flie  had 
^erfelf  worked  for  him,  (he  was  conveyed,  bathed 
in  tears  to  her  father's  houfe,  unable  to  fupport 
the  pangs  of  feparation.     There  her  confiderate, 
and  much  affeQed  parents,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  cpnfole  her^  and  hoped  to  alleviate  the;  weight 
of  her  tender  forrows,  by  reminding  her  of  his  part- 
ing expreffions, — "  Be  afTured,  my  deareft  Sally, 
(faid  he,  when  he  took  leave  of  her,)  that  I  fliall 
do  nothing  during  my  abfence  from  you,  to  make 
you  afhamed  of  your  choice;  and  that  I  fhall  rc^ 
turn   with  tranfports  to   your  afiTedionate  arms^ 
when  I  have  merited  the  applaufe  of  my  king,  by 
contributing  to  the  defeat  of  his  enemies." 

The  repetition  of  thefe  fpirited  expreflions  only 
ferved  to  render  Sally  more  afflifted;  for  knowing 
Jier  lover  had  a  large  <hare  of  that  fort  of  courage 
which  borders  upon  temerity,  (he  could  not  think 
gf  his  putting  himfelf  under  military  difcipline, 
without  fuppoCng  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  intre- 
pidity 
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J)idiiy  would  hurry  him  with  a  precipitance  more 
to  be  admired  ths^n  commencjcd,  unto  dangerous 
iituations. 

With  an  impatience  not  to  be  dcfcribed,  Sally 
>vaited  for  news  from  her  Charles,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  write  to  her  as  foon  as  he  came  to  New 
York,,  where  he  intended  to  land,  having  letters  of 
recommendation  in  his  pocket  to  feveral  mer^ 
chants  in  that  town. 

In  a  (hort  time  after  Charles*  departure  from 
England,  the  father  of  Sally,  in  confequence  of 
bis  connection  with  a  bold  adventurer,  was  redu- 
ced to  a  very  diftrefsful  ftaie.  In  that  ftate,  how- 
ever, he  was  vifited  by  an  opulent  gentleman,  who 
promifed  to  reftore  him  to  his  former  profperity, 
^f  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage; 
who  was,  he  faid,  abfolutely  necefTary  to  his  hap- 
pinefs,  and  who  had  pofitively,  he  alfo  faid,  refu- 
fed  to  comply  with  his  folicitations.  Poor  Sally 
was  now  plunged  into  a  new  affiidion;  and  %fe- 
vere  conflift  did  fhe  endure  between  her  love  for 
Charles  and  her  filial  afFeftion, 

.While  (he  was  in  this  perplexing  condition,  a 
letter  came  to  her  father  from  one  of  his  American 
correfpondents,  which  informed  him  that  Charles 
had  fallen  in  the  fird  battle  that  was  fought  after 
his  arrival.  Sally 
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-  Sally  ^cpt  bitterly  when  this  melancholy  intel- 
ligence was  imparted  t5  her;  but  hearing  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  that  her  father  was  on  the 
point  of  being  fent  to  prifon,  (he  confented  to  mar- 
ry the  man  whofe  generous  offers  (he  had  rejcfted. 
Scarce  had  Sally  been  married  a  *'  little  month,*' 
when  Charles  returned,  not  only  full  of  health, 
and  full  of  love,  but  a  with  confiderable  fhare  of 
military  reputation.  He  had  not  fallen  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  but  it  was  the  death  of  an  officer  of 
jbis  name^  which  had  occafioned  the  information 
received  by  the  father  of  his  miftrefs  concerning 
him. 

The  firft  news  which  Charles  heard  upon  his 
return  to  England,  was  the  marriage  of  his  Sally; 
the  firft  news  which  (he  heard  of  it  almoft  unbin« 
ged  her  intellefts.  His  return  indeed,  proved  very 
\infortunate  both  to  her  and  himfelf :  it  plunged 
her  into  a  torpid  ftate,  which  deprived  her  of  all 
reliOi  for  exiftence ;  and  it  drove  him  into  a  life 
of  ebriety,  for  the  difperfion  of  refle6tions  not  to 
be  fupported :  from  which  he  was,  it  is  true  foon 
releafed,  but  in  a  manner  greatly  lamented  by  all 
who  loved  and  eftcemed  him— by  his  own  rafli 
hand. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

o  t 

DEAN    SWIFT. 

IN  the  year  1726,  Swift  attended  the  levee  lof 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Chelfea;  where  he 
fat  down  by  the  door,  and  drew  the  notfce  of  the 
company  by  that  fingularity.  Nobody  knew  Hm 
till  Sir  Robert  entered,  and  went  up  to  him  very 
obligingly,  Swift,  without  rifing  up,  or  other 
addrefs,  faid,  "  For  God's  fake,  Sir  Robert,  take 
me  out  of  that  curfed  country,  and  place  me 
fomewhere  in  England/  •  Mr.  Dean,'  (faid  Sir 
Robert)  ^  I  (hould  be  glad  to  oblige,  you,  but  I 
fear  removing  you  will  fpoil  your  wit.  Look  at 
that  tree ;  (pointing  to  one  under  the  window)  •  I 
tranfplanted  it  from  the  hungry  foil  of  Houghton 
to  the  Thames  fide,  but  it  is  good  for  nothing 
here!  The  company  laughed,  and  the  DoQor 
hurried  off  without  reply. 

ANEC. 
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tUe  Royal  Patient  might  with  fafety  tenure  to  tl|d 
Opera  Houre^  gave  his  decided  negative.  The 
Prince  was  diffatisfied  with  the  Dodor*s  mandate^ 
at  the  fame  time  aflured  hini)  no  exertioti  on  his 
partr  would  be  requifite,  as  be  intended  going  in  a 
Domino.  The  ftern  and  inexorable  dodor^  ftil| 
perfifting  in  his  opinion,  added,  that  he  would  not 
^nfwer  for  the  confequence  of  fiich  imprudence^ 
it  might  occafion  bis  Royal  Highne&'s  death;  upon 
yhich  the  Prince  immediately  faid,  **  Beati  sut^ 
iUh  i^i  moriuntur  in  Domino*'* 


AN 

ODE    on   SCIENCE, 

By  DEAN  SWIFT. 

OH  heavenly  born !  in  deepeft  cells 
If  faireft  fcience  ever  dwells 
Beneath  the  mofly  cave ; 
Indulge  the  verdure  of  the  woods; 
With  azure  beauty  gild  the  floodS| 

And  flowery  carpets  lave ; 
For  melancholy  ever  reigns 
pelighted  in  the  fylvan  fcenes 
With  fcientific  light; 


Whil<; 
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the  one-eyed;  he  aflcedfor  a  difli  of  chbcolate,  and . 
the  landlord  anfwered  him  politely^  that  it  would 
be  ready  in  a  moment.     While  he  waited  for  it 
as  the  cofFee-houfe  was  empty,  he  walked  up  and 
down^  and  was  converfing  on  different  fubjeds, 
when  the  daughter  of  the  houfe,  a  very  pretty 
girl,  came  down  ftairs:  the  count  wiflied  her  a 
good  day,  the  ordinary  falutation  in  France,  and 
faid  to  her  father,  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  be 
married.    <^  Alas!  replied  the  old  man,  if  I  had 
a  thoufand  crowns,   I  could  marry  her  to  a  hand- 
fome  young  man  who  is  fond  of  her;  but  the  cho- 
colate is  ready.'*  The  Emperor  having  drank  and 
paid,  alked  for  paper,  pen,  and  ink;  the  girl  runs 
to  fetch  them,  having  no  idea  how  they  were  to 
be  employed;    Count   Falkenftein  gave  her  an 
order  on  his  banker  for  fix  thoufand  livres. 

ANECDOTE 

a  F 

The  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

PREVIOUS    to   the  laft  mafquerade  at   the 
King's  theatre,  his  Royai  Highnefs  was  fofc- 
rioufly  indifpofed  as  to  require  the  attendance  of 
Dr.  Reynolds^  who,  upon   being  a(ked  whether 
D  d  2  the 
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Drive  thraldom  with  malignant  hand. 
To  curfe  feme  other  deftin'd  land 

By  folly  led  aftray  : 
leme  bear  on  azure  wing; 
Energic  let  her  foar  and  ling 

Thy  univerfal  fway. 
So  when  Amphion  bade  the  lyre 
To  more  majeftic  found  afpir^, 

Behold  the  madding  throng/ 
In  wonder  and  oblivion  drown'd. 
To  fculpiure  turn'd  by  magic  found> 

And  petrifying  fong. 


I 


A  N 
ANECDOTE. 

"  TVyfY  LORD,  (faid  a  prig  of  a  fheriflF  onca 
-^^-^  to  Judge  Burnet,  on  the  circuit)  there 
is  a  white  bea^-  in  our  town ;  your  lordCbip,  be 
fure,  will  go  and  fee  him :  (hall  I  have  the  honour 
to  attend  your  lordfliip  ?" 

*•  Why/*  replied  the  judge'  '*  I  am  afraid  it 
cannot  be;  becaufc,  you  know,  Mr.  Sheriff*  the 
bear  and  I  both  travel  with  trumpets :  and  it  has 

never 
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ing,  he  could  not  think  of  accepting  it ;  and^  faluf- 
ing  her,  afliired  her  he  was  amply  repaid  for  uhj 
little  attentions  he  had  been  able  to  (hew  heh 
Such  an  anecdote  relieves  one's  mind  amdift  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  fpeaks  much  in  fatvour  of  oui* 
gallant  countryman. 


HISTORICAL  ANECDOTES. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS,  the  Romam  em- 
peror,  was  by  nature  Aib^ral^  and  by  princi- 
ple an  eeconomilt ;  affable  in  his  manners,  frugal 
in  his  diet,  and  fimple  in  his  drefs.  The  majefty 
of  the  empire,  fays  he,  is  to  be  fupported  by  vir- 
tue, and  not  by  the  ollentation  of  riches*  This 
prince  would  never  fuffer  any  office  of  truft  or 
power  to  be  fold,  remarking  that  be  who  bowg)it 
by  wholefale,  muft  fell  by  retail. 

When  fome  merchants  made  application  to  hiifl 
for  a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Chrifliians  had  ftt 
apart  for  building  a  church  onr,  he  replied,  ft  was  of 
much  mote  confequence  that  God  fhould  be  ado- 
red in  any  manner,  thafn  that  merchants  fliould 
have  any  partrcular  fpot  affigned  theln  in  prefer- 
cm:e  to  a:nother,  to  carry  on  their  commerce. 

D  d  tHE 


eRATiTUDE; 

A  Mark  of  true  Magnanimity :  Exemplified 
m  the  Hijiory  of  Topal  Osfnan. 

npOPAL  OSM AN,  ^hb  haid  rccclted  his  cdti- 
A  tation  in  the  Seraglio,  being  in  the  year 
1(699,  about  the  age  of  twenty  five,  was  fcnt  with 
«he  Striian's  orders  xb  the  Bafhaw  of  Cairo.  He 
travelled  by  land  to  Sied;  and,  being  afrrfd  of 
fte  Afabs-Vrho  rove  about  plundering  paffengcrs 
«nd  eaMvans,  he  embarked  on  boafrd  a  Turkifh 
veflel,  bound  to  Damietta^  a  city  on  the  Nile.  In 
this  fliort  paffage  they  were  attacked  by  a  Spaniflx 
privateer,  and  a  Woody  aftioh  enfued.  Topal 
Ofman  gave  here  the  firft  proofs  of  that  intrepidity, 
by  which  he  was  fo  often  iignalized  afterwards; 
The  creWf  aiiiinatcd  bf  bhr  example,  fought  with 
great  bravery;  but  fupertor  numbers  at  iafl  pre- 
vailed^and  OjOaaan  wa4  ta^ea/pcHoner,  after.bfKiii^ 
dangerouQy  wounded  in  thejartn  and  jtfaigb.  Of-- 
man's  giallantry  iodiice4  ihe  Spanifh  captaiii  to 
pay  him  particular  regard:  hiit  his  wounds  were 
fiill  in  a  bad  way  when  he  was  carried  to  i4alt% 
whether  the  privateer  went  to  refit.  The  woimd 
in  his  ihigh  was  the  moft  dangerous,  ^od  he  waa 
bme  of  it  ever  after;  for  which  be  bad  the  nataie 
of  Topal  or  Cripple.    At  ^t  time  Vincebt  Ax- 

naud^ 
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naud,  a  native  of  Marfeilles,  wa^  commander  of 
the  port  of  Malta,  vtho,  as  his  bufinefs  required, 
went  on  board  the  privateer,  fo  foon  as  flie  came 
to  anchor.     Ofman  no  fooner  faw  Arnaud^  than 
he  faid  to  him,  can  you  do  a  generous  adion? 
Ranfom  me,  and  take  my  word,  you  (hall  lofe 
nothing  by  it.     Sucfh  a  requeft  from  a  flave  in 
chains  was  uncommon;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  delivered,  made  an  impreffion  upon  the 
Frenchman;  who  turning  to  the  Captain  of  the 
privateef,  afked  what  he  demanded  for  the  ranfom. 
He  anfwered  one  thoufand  fequins  (near  five  hun- 
dred pounds)  Arnaud,  turning  to  the  Turk,  faid^ 
I  know  nothing  of  you ;  would  you  have  me  rifk 
one  thoufand  fequins  on  your  bare  word  ?  Each  of 
us  aft  in  this,  replied  the  Turk,  with  confiftency, 
I  am  in  chains,  and  therefore  take  every  method 
to  recover  my  liberty;  and  you  may  have  reafon 
to  diftruft  a  ftranger.     I  have  nothing  at  prefent 
but  my  word  to  give  you;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  aC 
lign  any  reafon  why  you  fliould  truft  to  it.     I  cap 
only  fay,  that,  if  you  incline  to  a6t  a  generous 
part,  you  (hall  have  no  reafon  to  repent."    The 
commander  upon  this,  went  to  make  his  report 
to  the  Grand   Mafter,  Don   Perellos.     The  air 
with  which  Ofman  delivered  himfclf,  wrought  fo 
upon  Arnaud,  that  he  returned  immediately^  on 
board  the  SpaniOi  veflel,  and  agreed  with  the  cap- 

£  e  tain 
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tain  for  fix  hundred  fequins,  which  he  paid  as  the 
price  of  Ofman  s  liberty.  He  put  him  on  board 
a  veflel  of  his  Own,  and  provided  him  a  furgeon, 
with  every  thing  neceffary  for  his  entertainment 
and  cure.  Ofgfian  had  mentioned  to  his  benefac- 
tor, that  he  might  wriie  to  Conftantinople  for  the 
money  he  had  advanced ;  but  finding  himtelf  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  trufted  fo  much  to 
his  honour  he  was  embv)Idened  to  a(k  another  fa- 
vour;  which  was  to  leave  the  payment  of  the  ran- 
fom  entirely  to  him.  Arnaud  difcern'd,  that  in 
fuch  a  cafe  things  were  not  to  be  done  by  halves. 
He  agreed  to  the  propofal  with  a  good  grace ; 
and  {hewed  him  every  other  mark  of  generofity 
and  friendfliip. 

Accordingly  Ofman,  fo  foon  as  he  was  in  a 
condition,  fet  out  again  upon  his  voyage,  The 
French  colours  now  protefted  him  from  the  pri- 
vateers. In  a  (hort  time  he  reached  Damietta, 
and  failed  up  the  Nile  to  Cario..  No  fooner  was 
he  arrived  there,  than  he  delivered  one  tboufand 
fequins  to  the  matter  of  the  veffel,  to  be  paid  to 
his  benefaftor  Arnaud,  together  with  fome  rich 
furs;  and  he  gave  the  matter  of  the  veffel  himfelf 
five  hundred  crowns,  as  a  prefent.  He  executed 
the  orders  of  the  Sultan  his  matter  with  the  Ba- 
fliuw  of  Cario;  and  felting  out  for  Conftantinople, 

was 
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was  the  firft  who  brought  the  news  of  his  (lavery. . 
The  favour  received  from  Arnaud,  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  made  an  impreflfion  upon  a  generous 
mind  too  deep  to  be  eradicated.  During  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  did  hot  ceafe,  by  let- 
lers  and  other  acknowledgments,  to  teftify  his 
gratitude. 

In  the  year  1715  war  was  declared  between  the 
Venetians  and  Turks.  The  grand  Vizir,  who  had 
projected  the  invafion  of  the  Morea,  aflembledthe 
Otipman  army  near  the  iflhmus  of  Corinth,  the 
only  pafs  by  which  this  peninfula  can  be  attacked 
l^y  land.  Topal  Ofman  was  charged  with  the 
command  to  fojrce  the  pafs  ;  which  he  not  only 
executed  fuccefsfully,  but  afterwards  took  the  city 
of  Corinth  by  aiTault.  For  this  fervice  he  was  re- 
warded by  being  made  a  Bafhaw  of  two  tails.  The 
next  year  he  ferved  as  lieutenant-general  under 
the  grand  Vizir,  at  the  fiege  of  Corfu,  which  the 
Turks  were  obliged  to  abandon. 

Ofman  (laid  three  days  before  the  place,  to 
fecure  and  conduft  the  retreat  of  the  Ottoman 
troops.  In  the  year  1722  he  was  appointed  Se- 
rafkier  (general  in  chief)  and  had  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Morea.  When  the  confuls  of 
the  different  nations  came  to  pay  their  refpefts,  to 
him  in  this  quality,  he  diflinguifhed  the  French 
E  cii  by 
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by  peculiar  marks  of  friendlhip  aiK)  furotedioiu 
Inform  Vincent  Arnaud,  fays  he,  that  I  am  foiw 
der  of  my  new  dignity^  as  it  enables  me  to  ferve 
him.  Let  me  have  his  fon  in  pledge  of  our 
friendQiip  ;  and  I  will  charge  niy(f  If  with  making 
his  fortune.*'  Accordingly  Arnaud's  fon  went 
into  the  Morea,  and  the  Serafkier  not  only  made 
him  prefents,  but  granted  him  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages which  fdon  put  him  in  a  way  of  acquiring 
an  eftate.  Topal  Ofman's  parts  and  abilities  foon 
raifed  him  to  a  greater  command.  He  was  made 
a  Bafhaw  of  three  tails,  ahd  Beglerberg  of  Ro-. 
mania,  one  of  the  greateft  governments  in  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  greateft  importance,  by  its 
vicinity  to  Hungary. 

His  reCdence  during  his  govemmeitt  was  at 
Nyfla.  In  the  year  1727,  Vincent  Arnaud  and 
his  fon  waited  on  him  there,  and  were  received 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  Laying  afide  tlic 
ba(haw  and  governor,  he  embraced  them,  caufed 
them  to  be  ferved  with  fherbet  and  perfumeS)  and 
made  them  fit  on  the  fame  fopha  with  himfelf;  an 
honour  but  rarely  beftowed  by  a  bafliaw  of  the 
firft  order,  and  hardly  ever  to  a  chriftian*  After 
thefe  marks  of  diftinQiori,  he  fent  them  away 
loaded  with  prefents.  In  the  great  revolution 
which  happened  at  Conftantinople,  Anno  17^0 

the 
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tfae  grand  Vizier  Ibrahim  perifiied.  Tbe  timea 
were  fo  lumultuar/^  that  one  and  the  fame  year 
had  feen  no  fewer  than  three  fucceffive  Vizira» 
In  September  ijgi  Topal  Ofman  was  called  from 
bis  government  to  fill  this  place;  which  being  th6 
higheft  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  perhaps,  the 
higheft  that  any  fubjeQ  in  the  world  enjoys^  is  al« 
ways  dangerous,  and  was  then  greatly  fo. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  Conftantinople  to  take 
poffeffion  of  his  new  dignity^  than  he  defired  the 
French  AmbaQador  to  inform  his  old  benefs^dor 
of  his  advancement;  and  that  he  fhould  haften  to 
Conftantinople  while  things  remained  in  the  pre* 
fent  fituation  adding  that  a  grand  Vizir  feldom 
kept  long  in  his  ftation.  In  the  month  of  January 
1732  Arnaud  with  his  (on^  arrived  at  Confianti* 
nople  from  Maha^  bringing  with  them  variety  of 
prefents,  and  twelve  Turks  whom  he  bad  ranfome4 . 
from  flavery,  thefe  by  command  of  the  Viziff 
were  ranged  in  order  before  him.  Vincent  Ar- 
naud, now  feventy-two  years  old,  with  his  fon, 
was  brought  before  Topal  Ofman,  grand  vizir  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  He  received  them  in  the 
prefcnce  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  with  the  ut- 
moft  marks  of  affeftion.  Then  turning  to  thofc 
about  him  and  pointing  to  tbe  ranfomed  Turks : 
^^  Behold,  fays  he^  thefe  your  brethren,  now  en- 
joying 
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joyfng  the  fwectsf  of  liberty,  after  having  groafied 
in  flavery :  this  Frenchman  is  their  deliverer  I 
was  myfelf  a  flave;  loaded  with  chains,  dreaming 
in  blood,  and  covered  with  wounds :  this  is  the 
man  who  redeemed  and  fave  me;  this  is  my  mafter 
and  benefaftor:  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  life, 
Kberty,  fortune,  and  every  thing  I  enjoy.  With- 
out knowing  me,  he  paid  for  me  a  large  ranfom, 
fent  me  away  upon  my  bare  word,  and  gave  me  a 
fliip  to  carry  me.  Where  is  there  a  Muffulman 
capable  of  fuch  generofity?'*  While  Ofman  was 
Ipeaking,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Arnaud  who  held 
the  grand  Vizir's  hands  clofely  locked  between  his 
own:  the  Vizir  then  afked  both  father  and  fon 
pnany  queftions  concerning  their  fituation  and  for- 
tune, heard  their  anfwers  with  kindnefs  and  atten- 
tion, and  then  ended  with  an  Arabic  fentence  Alia 
ff^ri'fn  (the  providence  of  God  is  great,)  he  made, 
before  them,  the  diftribution  of  theprefents  they 
had  brought,  the  greateft  part  of  which  he  fent  to 
the  Sultan,  the  Sultana  mother  and  the  Kifler  Aga. 
(chief  of  the  black  Eunuchs).  Upon  which  the 
two  Frenchmen  made  their  obedience  and  retired. 

After  this  ceremony  was   over,  the  fon  of  the 
grand  Vizir  took  them  to  his  apartments,  where  he 
treated  them  with  great  kindnefs.     Sometime  be- 
fore they  left  Conftantinople,  they  had  a  confer- 
ence 
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ence  in  private  with  the  Vizir,  who  diveftcd  him- 
felf  of  all  (late  and  ceremony.  He  let  them  un- 
derftand^  that  the  nature  of  his  fituation  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  as  he  defired^  fince  a  minifter 
ever  appears  in  the  eyes  of  many,  to  do  nothing 
without  a  view  to  his  own  particular  intereft;  add- 
ing that  a  Bafliaw  was  lord  and  mafter  in  his  owa 
province,  but  that  the  grand  Vizir  at  Conftanti- 
nople  had  a  mafter  greater  than  himfelf.  He  caufed 
them  to  be  amply  paid  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Turk^; 
and  likewife  procured  payment  of  a  debt  which 
they  had  looked  on  as  defparate^  he  alfo  made 
them  large  prefents  in  money,  and  gave  them  an 
order  for  taking  a  loading  of  corn  at  Salonica: 
which  was  likely  to  be  very  profitable,  as  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  that  Port  had  been  for  a 
long  time  prohibited.  As  his  gratitude  was  with- 
out bounds,  his  liberality  was  the  fame.  His  be- 
haviour to  his  benefactor  demonftrated  that  great- 
nefs  of  foul  which  difplayed  itfelf  in  every  aftion 
of  his  life.  And  this  behaviour  muft  appear  thp 
more  generous,  when  it  is  confidered  what  con- 
tempt and  averfion  the  predjudices  of  education 
create  in  a  Turk  againft  a  chriftian. 

THE 
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THE 

FRIEND. 

TrtE  faftcft  Friend  the  world  affords 
Is  quickly  from  ttie  gone ; 
Faithlefs  behold  him  turn  his  back, 
And  leave  me  all  alone  I 

«•  My  friend,  finc*rely  yours  till  iadh :'" 

The  iTorld  no  further  goes ; 
Perhaps,  while  earth  to  earth  is  laid, 

A  tear  of  pity  flows. 

Be  thou,  my  Saviour  then  my /riend^ 

In  thee  my  foul  fhall  truft, 
Who  falfe  will  never  prove  in  death. 

Nor  leave  me  in  the  dull. 

Home  while  my  other  friends  return, 

All  folemn,  filent,  fad. 
With  thee  my  flefli  fhall  reft  in  hope, 

And  all  my  bones  be  glad. 


TO 
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iSUBDUE  I*RIDIi. 

CONSIDER  what  you  fhall  be.  Vour  flel& 
returns  to  corruption  and  common  earth  a- 
gain;  nor  Chatl  your  duft  be  di(tingui(hed  hoth 
the  meaneft  beggar  or  flave;'  no^  nor  from  the  duft 
of  brute^  and  infe£is,  or  the  moft  contemptible  df 
creatures.  And  as  for  your  foul^  that  mud  ftand 
before  God;  in  the  world  of  fpirits^  on  a  l6vel  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and  divefted  of  all  yoiir 
haughty  and  flattering  ^ircumftance^.  None  o£ 
your  vain  diftindions  in  this  life  (hall  attend  yoU 
to  the  judgment-featJ  Keep  this  tribunal  in  vie^f 
and  pride  will  wither^  and  hang  down  its  head. 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

Due  De  Gui/^,  called  Le  Halqfre. 

TN  1640,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  gave  this  di£< 

•*"  tinguifhed  prince  the  noble  title  of  "  the  pre- 

ferver    of   his  country  ;*'— an  honourable  title, 

which  his  eminent  qualities  of  mind  and  of  body^ 

well  deferved,  had  they  not  been  tarnifhed  with 

infolence  and  ambition. 

Ff  At 
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At  the  battle  of  Renti,  M.  de  St.  Fal,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  advancing  too  baftily  towards  the 
enemy,  he  gave  him  a  ftroke  with  his  fword  upon 
bis  helmet,  and  (topped  him.  After  the  battle,  tbe 
Duke  being  told  that  St.  Fal  was  much  butt 
at  the  affront  he  fuppofed  himfelf  to  have  receiv- 
ed, fcBt  for  hirh  to  the  King's  tent,  in  which  were 
the  fovereign  and  the  principal  general  officers^ 
and  told  him,  '*  M.  de  St.  Fal  you  are  offended, 
I  find,  at  the  blow  wbich  I  gave  you  for  advanc- 
ing too  haftily ;  but  it  is  furely  much  better,  that 
I  fhould  have  given  it  to  you  to  make  you  (lop, 
than  to  make  you  advance.  The  blow  is  furely 
more  honorable  than  difgraqeful  to  you.  I  a(k 
the  opinion  of  thefe  gentlemen.'*  They  one  and 
all  declaring,  that  a  blow  given  to  reprefs  an  ex- 
cefs  of  ardour,  and  of  courage,  conferred  more 
honor  than  difgrace.     St.  F^l  was  fatisfied. 


THE 
GENEROUS    RIVAL. 
A    T  A  L  E. 

I  HAVE  always  been  of  opinion,  that  thofe 
harmlefs  delu(ions  wbich  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  happinefi?^  ought,  in  fomemeafure,  to  be 
cherifhci     The  airy  vifions  of  creative  fancy, 

fcrvc 
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fcrve  to  divert  the  mind  from  grief,  and  jendcr 
lefs  poignant  the  bitter  ftings  of  misfortune.  Hooe 
was  given  to  man^  to  enable  him  to  ftruggle  with^ 
adverfity;  and^  without  her  ^bearing  fmile,  th«| 
moft  trifling  diflrefs  would  cut  the  thread  of  lif^^ 
It  was  this  fafcinating  deity  that  ^afed  the  iove-lom 
Edwin's  fears:  her  gentle  whifpers  foothed  each 
froward  care,  and  extended  his  view  to  fcenes  of 
fancied  blifs— -to  that  unhappy  moment  when  pro- 
pitious fortune  fhould  prefent  him  with  the  ftandr 
of  Laura.  Plea fmg  del ufion!  delightful  thou^ti 
that  made  the  moment  of  reparation  lefs  painfiiU 
that  foothed'the  nigged  front  of  peril,  and  foftened 
the  rude  afpeft  of  terrifick  war. 

Edwin  was  the  fon  of  a  i;acrchapt.of  fome  repute 
in  the  metropolis:  atib^  commencement  of  thefpre-, 
fent  war,  he.r^ceiv^d  an  appointment  in  the  army» 
and  was  foon  after  (ent  with  his  regiment  tp  th^ 
continent.  .  ;..    i 

Laura  was  the  ds^ughter  of  a  banker  of  corifldfcr^' 
able  eminence,  a  member  of  theBriti(hfenate,aAd 
poOefled  of  a  very  e;itenfive  fortune.  '    " 

The  attachment  I  that  fubiified  between  tbffk 

young  people  was  unknown  to  Laura's  fallfe^y 

the  proud,  imperipiis  Mr.  Dalby,  who  expeOedj^ 

marry  her  tofome  perfonofdiAin6lion;  or  at  lea^i 

F  f  a  wUh 
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with  one  who  was  equal  in  point  of  wealth  to  him- 
felf.  For  this  purpofe,  he  invited  the  moft  wealthy 
part  of  the  fenate^  peers  and  comnions,  to  his 
ijplendid  manfioin  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town; 
having  totally  deferced  that  whicn  had  been  for 
Aiany  generations  the  refidence  of  his  abceftors^  in 

the  eaft, 

I 
Mifs  Dalby  poflelTed,  in  an  eminent  degree^ 

the  beauties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
perfon ;  which,  exclufive  of  her  fortune,  were 
fufficiently  attradive  to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  dii^ 
cernnient.  Many  of  thefe  vifitors  became  candi- 
dates for  her  ele£iion :  moft  of  them,  however 
were  rejeBed  by  her  father^  to  whom  (he  was  en- 
joined to  report  the  name  artd  rank  of  each  perfon 
who  atddrefted  her  on  the  fcore  of  love,  Some^ 
the  moft  wealthy,  (he  was  inftni6led  to  flatter  with 
hopes  of  being  the  happy  man  ;  referving  her  af« 
fedions  for  him  whom  the  venal  parent  fbould  fe<- 
IcQ  to  be  her  hulband.  It  wasfome  time  before 
palby  could  fix  his  choice,  which  long  hung  fuC. 
pended  between  an  Earl  and  a  Vifcount^  of  near- 
ly equal  fortune :  at  length,  the  appearance  of  a 
ducal  coronet  bsmiflied  from  his  mind  both  the  one 
ahd'the  other;  and  he  vainly  flattered  himfelf»  in 
future  to  addrefs  his  daughter  by  the  high  found** 
iii^  title  of—  Your  Grace. 

TjTic 
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The  young  Dukfe  Ddancy,  led  by  curiofity  to 
behold  the  lady  who  was  thus  expofed  to  fale — ^for 
k  fcems,  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dalby  was  generally 
known-— became  enamoured  of  her  perfon ;  and^ 
on  converfing  with  her,  found  her  every  thing  he 
eould  wiOi.  He  inftantly  made  propofals  to  Mr. 
Dalby ;  which,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay,  were 
as  inftantly  accepted.  His  grace,  knowing  that 
the  confent  of  the  daughter  would  avail  him  hut 
little,  without  poiTeffing  that  of  the  father,  had  not 
difcovered  to  Laura  the  partiality  be  entertained 
for  her;  but  having,  as  be  imagined,  fecured  the 
main  chance,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  bis  love* 

Laura  liftencd  with  profound  attention  to  the 
irppaffionaie  affurance  of  afFeftion  of  tbe  noble 
duke;  and  when  he  paufed,  in  expeQaiion  of  re- 
ceiving a  confirmation  of  his  hopes,  (he  raifed  her 
blufliing  eyes,  wet  with  the  tears  of  anguifli,  from 
the  ground ;  and  thanking  him  for  the  honour  be 
intended  her,  candidly  acknowledged  the  pre- 
engagement  (he  was  under  to  the  abfent  Edwin. 

Charmed  with  her  candour,  and  interefted  by 
her  artlefs  tale,  he  determined  to  reGgn  his  pre« 
tenfions,  and  fupport  (he  caufe  of  the  young  foU 
d;ier. 

Laura  had  preferved  a  regular  porrefpondencc 

with 
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with  her  lover;  and  he  ^as,  therefore,  but  too 
well  informed  of  the  defperatc  fiuiation  of  hit 
fuite.  He  longed  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  his  miftrefsp 
but  fcorned  to  defert  his  poft.    At  length,  fortune 
gave  hira  an  opportunity  of  realizing  his  wifhes^ 
at  a  moment  when  he  leaft  expelled  it.    The  Re- 
publican army  fuddenly  attacked,  in  great  force, 
the  allied  troops :  an  obftinate  battle  enfued,  in 
which  Edwin  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf; 
fhe  enemy  were   completely   routed;     and   the 
young  foldier,  for  the  courage  he  difplayed  in  the 
a£tion^  was  fent  to  England  with  the  gladfome 
tidings  of  viftory.      Having  delivered  the  dif- 
patches  with  which  he  had  been  qharged,  he  hade- 
ned   to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Dalby ;  and^  gained  ad- 
mittance, ran  up  ftairs  into  the  drawing-room^ 
y^here  be  difcovered  his  noble  rival  with  the  mif- 
trefs  of  his  heart.     His  fudden  and  unexpe&ed 
appearance  threw  the  lovely  Laura  into  fomc  dif- 
order ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  (he  retain- 
ed fpirits  fafficient  to  meet  her  lover's  fond  em- 
brace. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Mr.  Dalby  entered  the 
room;  having  from  his  ftudy  feen  ah  officer  crols 
the  hall,  and  afcend  the  ftaircafe.  The  words, 
•*  My  dear,  dear  Laura  !  and  do  I  once  more  be- 
hold thee  in  ny  arms  ?**  from  (he  enraptured  Ed- 
win, 
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win,  caught  the  ears  of  the  aftonifiied  Dalby,  who 
ftood  fixed  and  motionlefs,  itiute^  and  almoft  dit 
crediting  the  organs  both  of  fight  and  hearing. 
**  Had  I  known,  Sir/*  faid  his  Grace,  who  be- 
held with  as  much  pleafure  and  delight  the  agita- 
tion of  Dalby,  as  the  happinefs  of  the.  youthful 
pair,  "  that  the  afFeftions  of  your  daughter  had 
been  placed  on  another  obje6l,  I  fliould  not  have 
oiFered  the  fmalleft  violence  to  her  inclinationf. 

*'  My  Lord— nay  Lord  !"  ftammered  out  the 
enraged  parent^  **  (be  is  under  no  fuch  engage- 
ment as  you  luppofe"  Then  ftepping  up  to  Edwin-^ 
*'  And,  pray,  who  the  devil  arc  you,  Sir  ?  Some 
fortune-hunter,  I  fuppofe !  but  you  have  miffed 
your  mark,  young  man  :  be  pleafed,  therefore,  to 
leave  my  houfe,  and,  if  you  venture  here  again^ 
I  (hall  find  means — '* 

••  My  dear  father!"  faid  Laura,  interrupting 
him,  '*  you  furely  forget  yourfelf!  The  gentleman 
whom  you  thus  rudely  threaten,  is  our  neighbour's 
fon,  Mr.  Langley,  the  Weft  India  merchant,  in 
Lombard  ftreet. 

*«Mr.  Langley's  fon  r 

•*  Yes,  Sir,  returned  Edwin;'*  and,  though  not 
bleffed  with  equal  fortune  with  yourfelf,  I  have 
yet  ftrfficient  to  fupport  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  *I 

love 
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love  your  daughter,  I  k)ng  have  loved  her;  and 
file  has  taught  me  to  ^believe  that  (he  returns  my 
affe£tion.  I  alk  no  fortune ;  give  me  my  Laura, 
and  difpofe  of  your  wealth  in  whatever  manner 
you  pleafe !" 

•^  Very  rbmaintic,  faithi— And  prayi  fellow,  do 
you  know  ^ho  you  fpeak  fo  freely  to  ?' 

O,  ver^weM^  Sir! 

*«  That  I  arti  George  D'alby,  Efq.  a  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons?**  Edwin  bowed.  *' Ami 
that  I  have  an  eftate,  free  and  unincumbered— 
look  you,  Sir,  free  and  unincumbered — that  netts 
10,000/.  a  year!" 

*•  To  none  of  thefe  acquifitions  am  I  ftranger^ 
Sir''  returned  Edwin.  v- 

*•  And  you,  Laura,  will  you  fo  far  difgrace 
yourfelf  and  me,  to  throw  yourfelf  away  on  a  dry 
laker's  fon? — A  fortune  hunter! — A  beggar!" 

*^  A  what,  Sir!"  interrupted  Edwin,  with  much 
warmth.  ««  But  I  forgot  myfelf— you  are  my 
Laura's  father!" 

«*  Sir,  faid  Laura,  ^«  I  confefs  that  I  enteruin  a 
partiality  for  Edwin.     I  know  his  worth;  and  will 

renounce 
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retiounce   all  titles,  rank  and  diftindion,  wealth 
and  pleafure,  to  live  the  partner  of  his  life!" 

•*  Then,  by  heaven !  as  I  know  my  worth,  1 
will  renounce  you  for  ever!  and,  hence  with  your 

paramour! you  {hall  never  more  enter  my 

doors!" 

*'  Be  it  fo,"  faid  the  Duke,  '*  mine  are  open 
to  receive  them  !  My  houfe,  my  home,  my  for- 
tune, all  are  theirs;  they  (hall  ufe  them  at  their 
pleafure;  they  fhall  live  in  eafe,  in  competence^ 
and  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  their  loves :  while  mad 
ambition,  infatiate  avarice,  and  increafing  pride^ 
ihall  torture  you  with  never-ceafing  pangs,  and 
embitter  every  future  moment  of  your  life!*' 

The  difappointed,  mercenary  parent,  flew,  with 
bitter  imprecations,  from  his  tormentors ;  the  lo- 
vers retired  with  their  noble  patron,  and  after 
having  fpent  feveral  days  in  a  fruidefs  attempts  to 
gain  the  confent  of  Dalby,  were  united  in  the 
holy  bands  of  wedlock.  Edwin  has  (ince,  from 
his  profeffional  merit,  and  the  intereft  of  his  grace^ 
attained  a  diftinguiflied  rank  in  the  army;  and  the 
diflike  of  Mr.  Dalby  to  his  daughters  choice  hai 
decreafed,  in  proportion  as  he  is  rifen  to  diftinc-* 
tion.  Several  interviews  have  taken  pUce,  through 
the  medium  of  their  noble  ^iend,  and  it  is  be- 
'     G  g  lieved 


Ueved  that  liflie  will  root  from  the  mind  of  Mr.* 
Dalby  cvexy  unfavourable  iinprcflEioo  the  want  of 
fortune  in  bis  fon-in-law  occaGoned;  and  thai 
Edwin  and  Laura  wiH|  at  laft^  become  the  hein 
of  his  immenfe  property. 

The  utiion  of  this  amiable  pair  has  been  blefEed 
with  two  fine  boyd ;  and  this  increafe  of  family 
has  enlarged  their  happinefs  :  th<;y  ftill  continue 
to  receive  the  notice  ofhisgrace^  whom  they  con- 
fider  as  the  author  of  their  felicity^  and  invariably 
diflinguilbed  him  by  the  appellation  of  The  Gene* 
reus  Rival. 


MARRIAGE. 

MARRIAGE  is  certainly  a  condition^  upon 
which  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  life  does 
very  much  depend ;  more  than  indeed  mod  people 
think  before  hand.  To  be  confined  to  live  with 
one  perpetually,  for  whom  we  have  no  liking  and 
efteem,  mud  certainly  be  an  uneafy  flate.  There 
had  need  be  a  great  many  good  qualities  to  recon- 
cile a  conftant  converfation  with  one,  where  there 
is  fome  fliare  of  kindnefs,  but  without  love,  the 
very  heft  o£  all  good  qualities  will  never  make  a 
conftant  converfation  eafy  and  delightful.     And 

whence 
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whence  proceed  thofe  innumerable  domeftic  mi- 
feries,  that  plague  and  utterly  confound  (o  many" 
families,  but  from  want  of  love  and  kindnefs  ikl 
the  wife  or  hufband ;  from  thefe  come  their  negle£l 
and  carelefs  management  of  affairs  at  home,  and 
their  profufe  extravagant  expences  abroad.  In  a 
word,  it  is  not  eafy,  as  it  is  not  needful^  to  re- 
count the  evils  that  arife  abundantly,  from  thp 
want  of  conjugal  affeftion  only.  And  fince  thU 
is  fo  certain,  a  man  or  woman  runs  the  moft  fearful 
hazard  that  can  be,  who  marries  without  this  af- 
fe6lion  in  themfelves,  and  without  good  alTurances 
of  it  in  the  other. 

Let  you  love  advife  before  you  chufe,  and  your 
choice  be  fixed  before  you  marry.  Remember 
the  happinefs  or  mifcry  of  your  life  depends  upon 
this  one  aft,  and  that  nothing  but  death  can  dif- 
folve  the  knot. 

A  fingle  life  is  doubtlefs  preferable  to  a  mar-i 
ried  one,  where  prudence  and  affeftion  do  notac* 
company  the  choice;  but  where  they  do,  there  is 
no  terreftrial  happinefs  equal  to  the  married  ftate. 

There  Cannot  be  too  near  an  equality^  too  exfl£l 

an  harmony  betwixt  a  married  couple;  it  is  ^ftepi 

of  fuch  a  weight  as  calls  for  all  our  forefight  and 

penetration,  and^  efpeciatly  the  temper  and  edu- 

G  g  2  cation 
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cation  tnuft  be  attended  to.  In  unequal  matcbei 
tbe  men  are  generally  more  in  fault  than  the 
yomen^  who  can  feldotn  be  chufers* 

Wifdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  le(s 
To  make  your  fortune  than  your  happinefs. 

Marriages  founded  on  aflPedion  are  the  moft 
happy.  Love  (fays  Addifon)  ought  to  have  {hot 
Its  roots  deep,  and  to  be  well  grown  before  we 
enter  into  that  ftate.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  nearly  concerns  the  peace  of  mankind — it  is 
bis  choice  in  this  refpeft  on  which  bis  happinefs 
or  mifery  for  life  depends. 

Though  Solomon's  defcription  of  a  wife  and 
good  woman,  may  be  thought  too  mean  and  me- 
chanical for  this  refined  generation,  yet  certain  it 
is,  that  the  bufinefs  of  a  family  is  the  moft  profit- 
able and  honourable  ftudy  they  can  employ  them- 
felves  in. 

The  beft  dowry  to  advance  the  marriage  of  a 
young  lady  is  when  fhe  has  in  her  countenance, 
mildnefs;  in  her  fpeech,  wifdom ;  in  her  behavi- 
our, modefty  ;  and  in  her  life,  virtue.  Better  is  a 
portion  in  a  wife,  than  with  a  wife.  An  inviola« 
ble  fidelity,  good  humour,  and  complacency  o{ 
temper  in  a  wife,  outlive  all  the  charms  of  a  fine 

face, 
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fecc,  and  make  the  decays  of  it  invifiblc.  The  fii* 
reft  way  of  governing  both  a  private  family  and  a 
kingdom^  is,  for  a  hufband  and  a  prince  to  yield 
at  certain  times  fomething  of  their  prerogative. 

A  good  wife,  fays  Solomon,  is  a  good  portion  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  of  fo  much  worth  as  a  mind 
well  inftrufled. 

Sweetnefs  of  temper,  affeftion  to  her  hufband^ 
and  attention  to  his  interefts,  conftiiute  the  duties 
of  a  wife,  and  form  the  bafis  of  matrimonial  felici- 
ty. The  idea  of  power  on  either  fide,  (hould  be 
totally  baniftied.  It  is  not  fufficient,  that  the  huf- 
band (hould  never  have  occafion  to  regret  the 
want  of  it;  the  wife  mud  fo  behave,  that  he  may 
never  be  confcious  of  poflefTing  it. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  HOUSEKEEPER  being  fummoned  toferve 
upon  the  grand  jury,  under  the  defcription 
of  his  being  a  hop-mcrchani,  when  he  came  into 
court,  he  declared  himfelf  ineligible  to  the  office^ 
fince  he  could  iafely  fwear  he  fhould  not  be  poC- 
feifed  of  three  hundred  pounds,  when  all  his  debts 
were  paid;  faying  the  law  therefore  would  not 

admi( 
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admit  of  hb  Terving  upon  the  jaiy.  The  coart 
exprefled  fome  furprize  thit  a  man  in  fo  capital  m 
line  of  trade  as  that  of  a  kop^^merchmi^  fliould  avovr 
himfelf  in  fuch  indifferent  circumftancesi  when 
the  party  fummoned  explained  the  miftake^  hy 
%ing,  that  though  he  had  been  ufually  honoured 
among  his  convivial  friends  with  the  appellation 
of  a  hop  merchant^  he  was  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  Dancing  Ussier  I 


ANECDOTE 

O  F    A 

CARPENTER. 

A  HUMOROUS  fellow,  a  carpenter,  being 
fubpoena'd  as  a  witnefs,  on  a  trial  for  an  aC 
fault;  one  of  the  counfel  who  was  given  very 
much  to  brow-beating  the  evidence,  afleed  him 
what  diftance  he  was  from  the  parties  when  he 
few  the  defendant  ftrike  the  plaintiflF?  The  car- 
penter anfwercd,  "Juft  five  feet,  five  inches  and 
a  half."  *^  Prithee,  fellow,"  fays  the  counfd, 
**  how  is  it  poffible  you  can  be  fo  cxaft  as  to  the 
diftance  ?"  '«  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  fays 
the  carpenter,  **  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  fome 
fool  or  other  might  afk  me,  and  fp  I  meafored  it."* 

STORY 
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STORY  OF  HONORIA. 

I  AM  the  youngeft  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  more  gaiety  in  his  temper  than  osconomyi 
ran  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune,  and,  dy* 
ing  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  left  mc 
and  two  fitters  very  flenderly  provided  for.  But 
though  my  mother  did  not  flatter  herfelf  that  we 
fhould  make  that  figure  in  life  which  fhe  otherwife 
might  have  thought  equal  to  her  birth,  yet  (he  did 
not  omit  the  lead  care  in  our  education,  in  order 
to  have  us  accompliflied,  as  if  we  had  very  large 
fortunes  to  depend  on.  But  in  nothing  more  was 
her  tendernefs  and  anxiety  (hewn,  than  in  giving 
•ur  minds  the  ftrongeft  impreflions  of  Religion 
and  Virtue.  The  manner  of  her  laying  before 
•ur  eyes  the  efFeft  of  the  lead  deviation  from  ho- 
nour, was,  befides  being  juft,  very  moving.  Her 
talk  never  failed  to  touch  our  hearts :  nor  did  (he 
move  our  paflions  only;  her  own  would  rife  at 
the  difcourfe,  and  tears  ftart  afFeftingly  from  her. 
How  often  has  fhe  looked  earneftly  at  us,  and  then^ 
with  a  figh,  broke  out,  **  My  dear,  dear  girls,  I 
wifli  it  had  pleafed  Heaven  you  had  not  been  of  a 
fex  which  is  expofed  to  fo  many  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties before  you  can  be  fettled  in  the  world : 
you  will  have  more  perfonal  accompliihments, 
than  temptations  of  fortune;  but  remember,  that 

though 
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though  beauty  may  have  many  admirers^  few  of 
them  may  be  men  of  real  honour.  Carefully  Ihun 
what  the  world  calls  innocent  gallantry ;  there  are 
unfoifeen  dangers  in  it,  which  young  people  had 
better  avoid  than  run  the  temptation  of;  and  de- 
pend on  it,  you  will  always  find  that  to  be  virttums 
is  to  be  happy.'* 

When  confirmed  in  thefe  fentiments,  I  was  re- 
commended to  a  lady  of  diftinftion,  as  a  compani* 
on  for  her  daughter,  who  was  much  about  my 
own  age.  She  being  acquainted  with  my  relations, 
approved  of  me ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  young 
lady  did  me  the  honour  to  grant  me  a  large  (hare 
in  her  (riendihip.  Suppofe  me  to  have  lived  about 
a  year  in  this  fcenc  of  life,  and  to  have  attained 
feme  greater  degree  of  knowledge  and  elegant  ac- 
complifhments,  as  well  as  additional  improve- 
ments in  my  perfon,  when  the  young  gentleman, 
who  was  the  only  fon  of  his  family,  returned  home 
from  his  travels.  In  fhort,  it  was  about  fix  months 
ago  that  Bellamond  (for  fo  fhall  I  call  the  young 
lady's  brother)  came  to  England  from  the  tour  of 
Italy.  He  had  not  made  that  tour  merely  to  fay 
he  had  travelled,  but  to  fhew  what  improvements 
a  rational  mind  may  receive  from  travel.  He  had 
been  educated    in  an    Englifh   Univcrfity,   and 

might 
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might  give  foreigners  a  belter  idea  of  EngliQi  gen- 
tlemen than  they  commonly  receive. 

Sucfi  was  Bellamond^  when  fuddenly  after  his 
arrival  he  took  an  opportunity  to  make  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  me.  I  took  them  only  for  a  modilh 
gallantry,  and  paid  no  regard  to  them;  but  his 
importunity,  and  manner  of  fpeech,  foon  convinc- 
ed me  he  had  further  views  than  I  firft  imagined. 

Be  it  fufficient  that  I  fay  his  defigns  were  far 
from  being  honourable;  nor  could  I,  confidering 
my  ftate  and  fortune,  expeft  they  fhould  be  fo. 
I  ftudioufly  avoided  all  opportunities  of  private 
converfation,  which  he  as  induftrioufly  found  or 
made.  On  this  I  expoftulated  with  him  in  the 
mod  earned  manner  which  he  endeavoured  to  put 
off  with  a  genteel  kind  of  raillery ;  and  if  I  ar- 
gued, he  laughed.  Frequency  of  converfation 
gave  a  greater  boldnefs  to  his  expreflions,  as  well 
as  mind;  and  at  length  he  fairly  offered^  in  his 
phrafe,  to  take  care  of  me^  and  settle Jhree  Hundred 
a  year  on  me  for  life.  I  rejefted  his  propofal  with 
fuch  fcorn  and  indignation  for  his  treatment^  that 
he  became  fenfible  this  method  would  never  prove 
effe6lua1.  In  a  few  days  after^  he  found  me  alone 
in  his  filler's  chamber^  and  began  to  be  rude  and 

boifterous ; 
H  h 
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boifterous;  but  on  my  running  to  the  window,  and 
fcreaming  out,  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  now,  I  thought,  too  dangerous  to  truft 
myfelf  to  his  importunities,  and  I  was  refolved  to 
leave  the  family.  I  acquainted  the  young  lady  of 
my  refolution,  and  was  forced,  by  her,  and 
her  mothers  entreaties,  to  tell  the  caufe.  The 
old  lady  defired  me  to  remain  eafy  a  little  time 
longer,  and  (he  would  take  fuch  meafures  as 
Ihould  prevent  my  future  difquietude.  I  (laid 
with  fome  anxiety:  and  the  next  day  I  could  not 
help  obferving  that  Bellamond  frequently  looked 
at  me  in  a  ftedfaft  manner,  which  feemed  to  fpealc 
concern.  I  attributed  it  to  fome  compunftion  of 
mind,  on  having  his  bafe  intentions  difcovered 
to  his  mother,  who  had  taken  an  extraoidinary 
fondnefs  for  me. 

After  dinner,  Bellamond,  his  mother,  arid  my 
young  lady  retired  together,  and  I  went  to  my 
own  apartment.  As  I  was  fitting  there,  loft  in 
a  melancholy  meditation,  Bellamond  entered,  and, 
approaching  me  with  much  refpeft,  defired  me 
not  to  be  confafed.  He  faid  he  came  by  his 
mother's  orders  to  make  reparation  for  the  injury 
he  had  offered;  which  was,  if  I  thought  proper, 
to  accept  me  with  honour.     I   was  in  fuch  confu- 

fion, 


I 
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fian,  that  at  firft  I  could  give  no  anfwer;  but, 
recovering  a  little,  defircd  him,  tho*  he  had  made 
me  the  objeft  oF  his  gallantry,  not  to  make  me 
that  of  his  jefts.  lie  vowed  he  was  in  earned, 
and,  ftepping  out  of  the  room,  introduced  the 
lady  as  witnefs  of  his  fincerity.  His  mother 
immediately  bid  me  look  on  her  as  my  own  mo- 
ther ;  for,  as  her  fon  really  loved  me,  all  other 
objeQions  in  regard  to  her  entirely  ceafed. 

Farther  defcription  of  my  behaviour  would  be 
tedious.  I  could  not  give  a  denial  to  fuch  a  pro* 
pofal,  and  Bellamond  had  really  engaged  my 
heart;  ^nd  my  fenfe  of  virtuous  honour  was  his 
only  obftacle  in  his  amour:  but  though  that  a- 
inour  has  ended  in  marriage,  it  was  what  I  could 
never  have  flattered  myfelf  wiih,  I  ihall  in  gra- 
titude endeavour  to  make  his  life  a  continued 
fcene  of  felicity  and  content,  having  in  an  un- 
common manner  experienced  Jhat  to  be  virtuous  is 
to  be  happy. 


H  h  2  ANEC- 
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his  pretendedjfriend,  and  told  hiiq^  thai  he  had  at 
laft  got  a  place.  The  courtier  fliook  him  very 
Ifeartily  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  he  was  veiy 
much  rej^nced  at  the  event.  But  pray,  fir^  faid  be, 
yhcre  is  your  place  ?  in  the  GUmceJUr  coach,  faid. 
he^  fir^  I  lecurcd  it  laft  night;  and  you,  fir,  have 
cured  me  of  higher  ambition. 


REPARTEE. 

•  •  • 

DR.  L--l^in  pxfordihire  had  the  poet  Stephen 
Duck'  for  his  fervant,  who  was  very  quick 
at  .repartee.  As  they  were  one  frofty  morning  ri- 
ding through  a  river  together,  the  dodor*s  horfe 
fiumbles,  and  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  then 
fell  to  drinking :  at  which  Stephen  laughed  very 
heartily.  "  Sirrah,  do  you  laugh  at  me  ?"  "  No, 
fir,  fays  Stephen,  I  don't  laugh  at  you,  but  I  laugh 
to  think  that  your  horfe  can't  drink  without  a  ioa/l 
this  cold  morning. 


THE 
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A  SHY  QUAKER. 

A  BAILIFF  who  having  a  writ  agaihft  a  Qua- 
ker, made  many,  but  very  fruitlefs  attempts 
at  arrefting  him,  fell  a  few  days  ago  upon  the  fol- 
lowing method.  He  arrayed  himjfelf  carefully  in 
the  cojiume  of  the  fraternity,  and  repairing  to  th6 
Quaker's  houfe  enquired  fory"n>n/i  Abimeleck,  the 
houfekeeper  (hewed  him  in,  feyihg,  Abimelec^ 
fhaliyif  thee. 

After  waiting  about  an  hour,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  the  houfe  keeper  re-appeared,  **  Where,*'  4«7 
mapdcd  the  Bailiff,  is  oqr  friend  Abimeleck,"  f 

<«  Ah  Friend/*  replied  the  knowing  hand-maid^ 
<*  Ab  1 M  E  L  ECK  hath/^m  thee^  but  he  doth  not  like 

thee. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  poffeffed  a  fmall  eftate 
in  Gloucefterfliire  was  allured  to  town  by 
the  promifes  of  a  courtier,  who  kept  him  in  con- 
ftant  attendance  for  a  long  while  to  no  purpofe; 
at  lad  the  gentleman,  c^uite  tired  out,  called  upon 

his 
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Julias  awakes,  and.fmiling  on  his  mother, 
ftretches  his  little  arms  towards  her.  He  clings 
to  her  necky  careffes  her,  and  aiks  her  foi^  bread 
-^O  my  child,  faid  the  weeping  mother,  kiffing 
him  with  the  unutterable  fearation  of  mingled  iovc 
and  grief.  "  O  my  child,  wait  a  little.  Yodr  &^ 
therwill  foon  bring  fome,  the  earnings  of  exceC 
five  labour^  and  we  will  divide  bis  bread  of  mi* 
fery  together/' 

At  length  Dorival  returns,  exhaofted  with  fii- 
tigue.  He  puts  fome  coarfe  piovifion  on  the  tsi>* 
Ue«  He  fees  his  froiling  boy  and  fighing  Julia. 
He  fits  down— he  covers  his  fiice  wUh  his  bands 
—he  weeps— he  cannot  Tpeak— 

This  wretched  pair,  paflionately  in  love  with 
each  other,  had  been  unable  to  procure  the  con- 
fent  of  Waftcin,  the  father  of  Julia.  In  a  moment 
of  paffion  and  imprudence,  Dorival  bad  dared  to 
carry  her  off. 

Five  years  had  thefe  haplefs  lovers  wandered 

from  place  to  place,  flying  from  the  refentment  of 

an  irritated  father,  with  the  unhappy  fruit  of  their 

clandeftine  marriage.     At  length,  they  embarked 

for  America.    The  veffel  in  which  they  failed  was 

fhipwrecked ;  but,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  fifhing* 

boat  they  were  faved,  and  landed  on  an  tfland  al« 

moft  unknown. 

Here 
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Here  tliey  had  remained  about  a  month.  Dorl- 
vial  had  entered  into  the  feirvice  of  a  planter^ 
named  Palemon,  who  refided  on  the  ifland. 
Every  day  he  laboured  in  the  fultry  clime,  and  id 
the  evening  returned  to  find  Julia  and  his  bojr 
ih  the  cottage.  There  they  wept  over  their  un* 
happy  lot.  The  good  old  planter  would  often 
^ome  to  foothe  their  griefs.  He  would  relieve 
them,  and  bid  them  hope  for  happier  day^. 

Nine  years  did  Dorival  live  on  this  ifland,  by 
the  labour  of  his  bands,  and  the  bounties  of  Pale^ 
mon.  Not  a  day  pafled,  but  this  good  man  did 
fome  kind  office  to  leflen  the  grief  that  preyed 
upon  them. 

Julius  was  noW  fifteen  years  old.  Palemoii 
had  a  daughter  of  the  fame  age,  named  Lucilia* 
Soon  was  it  perceived  that  the  young  folkes  could 
not  live  aiunder.  Already  they  felt  a  certain  fweot 
compulfion,  that  led  thtm  to  fee  and  to  fpeak  ta 
^ach  other  every  day — every  moment. 

Julius,  in  the  plained  drefs,  had  all  the  winning 
attraftions  of  youth^  as  if  nature  lierfelf  hadtakcfn 
care  to  adorn  him.  His  flowing  ringlets  are  neg^ 
ligently  tied  behind  hf  a  ribband  which  Lucilid 
had  given  bim.  His  eyes  were  fparkled  with  i 
vivacity  tempered  with  benignity  arti  *  fwectnefar. 

I  i  When 
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When  he  fmiles,  he  difplays  two  beautifal  rows  of 
ivory,  and  on  his  animated  cheeks  fit  the  fprightl^ 
train  of  love.  His  open  countenance,  which  yet 
had  nevet  blufhed,  bears  the  facred  image  of  in« 
nocence.  A  natural  and  alFeding  a6lion  enlivens 
his  converfation*  An  innate  obligingnefs  of  dif- 
pofition,  an  eagernefs  to  anticipate  every  wifti,  bis 
youth,  his  graceful  perfon, — every  thing  in  Julius, 
feems  alike  formed  to  delight  and  to  charnu 

And  Lucilia,  in  the  drefs  of  acountry  maid,  is 
alfo  beautiful  as  the  graces,  and  blooming  as  the 
rofe  with  which  Julius  adorns  her  faofom.  Her 
fine  eyes  never  appear  fo  charming  as  when  ten- 
derly fixed  on  Julius,  nor  moves  fhe  with  fuch 
alacrity,  as  when  fhe  runs  after  him  in  innocent 
playfulnefs  and  gaiety. 

Palemon  perceives  their  growing  pafEon  with 
delight.  One  day  he  thus  fpake  to  Lucilia.  "You 
love  Julius.  I  obferve  it  with  pleafure.  Fortune 
has  not  been  kind  to  him.  He  is  not  rich ;  biiC 
bis  good  qualities  are  in  themfelves  a  treafare. 
Never,  my  dear  daughter,  will  I  be  like  thofe 
barbarians,  who  iacrifice  the  felicity  of  their  chiU 
dren  to  the  fordid  views  of  intereft.  The  example 
of  the  unfortunate  Julia  is  too  ftriking  not  to  con^ 
firm  me  in  tbefe  jprinciplesf    Ho,  my  child,  never 

will 
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viM  I  reduce  thee  to  the  deplorable  Ctuation  o£ 
iletefting  marriage  and  its  relations.  Be  difcreet, 
and  continue  to  love  Julius.  He  merits  your  af- 
feftion.  I  love  you  both,  and  you  fhall  be  each 
my  children.  O  my  daughter!  I  have  not  a  wifli 
but  for  your  happinefs;  and  my  fondeft  hope  is  to 
fee  you  united  to  Julius^  under  the  aufpicesof  a 
tender  paffion.'* 

Lucilia  thanks  her  father,  and,  haftening  to  her 
lover;  relates  all  that  had  paffed.     "  Yes,  Julius/ 
laid  fhe,  ''  Palcmon  loves  us.     This  good  parent, 
how  he  weeps  with  tendernefs  whenever  he  fpeaks   ' 
of  you !  He  loves  you  as  if  you  were  his  own  fon. 
He  pities  the  (ituation  of  your  parents.  He  would 
fain  fee  you  all  happy.     How  charming  is  it,  my 
dear  friend,  to  meet  with  fuch  a  man  to  foorhe  one 
in   adverfity!"  "  Ah!  Lucilia,  anfwered  Julius," 
could  you  know  the  refpeft  with  which  my  parents 
infpire  me  for  your  excellent  father  !  "  The  mo- 
ment my  mother  perceives  him  coming  towards 
cur  hut,  O  my  fon,"  fays  (he;  behold  our  ben^- 
fa£lor.     Entreat  heaven  to  blefs  him.     ^  When 
he  enters,  I  fly  into  his  arms.     And  then  he  cm- 
braces  me  fo  tenderly  (  My  dear  Lucilia,  how  de- 
lightful  is  it  thus  often  to  fee  one's  benefador !'' 
Thus  Julius  and  Lucilia  were  mutus^ly  delight^ 
lift  wd 
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and  in  their  innocent  tranfports  they  embract^ 
each  other,  repeating  often  thefe  endearing  conw 
verfations. 

Although  the  two  lovers  were  now  infeparablc^ 
it  gave  no  uneafinefs  to  their  parents,  for  inno« 
^encc  prefided  over  every  word  and  aftion. 
Friendfhip,  rather  than  love,  brought  them  together) 
fometimes  in  a  fhady  wood,  fometimes  on  the 
flowery  margin  of  a  brook,  and  fometimes  on  the 
fea-lhore.  The  warbling  of  birds;  the  murmuring 
of  the  water,  which  with  difficulty  feems  to  force 
its  way  through  a  rocky  channel;  or  ;he  tempeftu- 
ous  roaring  of  waves; — thefe  are  the  objefls  that 
attraft  their  attention, — thefe  their  only  pleafures* 

In  the  me^n  time,  Julia,  far  e^ciled  from  her 
father,  and  opprcffed  with  the  weight  of  his  hatred, 
.  inceifantly  wept  over  her  flight  and  her  unhappy 
fault.  Dorival  endeavoured  to  confole  her. 
^,'  Julia,"  faid  he,  "  my  dear  Julia,  weep  no  more. 
Heaven,  which  witneffes  your  grief,  has  already 
paidoncd  you.  Yourfadier;  whom  intereft  and 
Jfcvcrity  have  depriyed  of  his  daughter,  already, 
without  doubt,  laments  you.  Yes !  he  demands 
yQu  again  of  every  objeft  that  (urrounds  him.  Hp 
reproaches  hinifelf  with  his  fcverityj  and  pities  us/ 
»^*'My  dear  hufband^l'  a^pfwercd  Julia,  <*fuffer 
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HKS  to  regret  a  father,  who  would  have  ever  loveA 
me  but  for  that  fatal  paffion.  Alas!  perhaps  he  is 
no  more,  and  I  hurried  him  to  his  grave !  O  my 
father;  if  you  yet  live,  if  my  dying  voice  can  yet 
but  reach  you,  hear  the  cries  of  this  remorfe  that 
preys  upon  me.  Forgive  a  wretched  daughter^ 
who  would  implore  that  forgivenefs  at  your  feet, 
and  would  then  expire  with  agony  and  fhame," 

At  this  moment  Palemon  enters/'  ^*  Dorival, 
refumes  Julia,  behold  this  venerable  man.  My 
father,  if  he  be  ye^  living,  is  now  of  his  age."  Iri 
fpcaking  thcfe  words,  fhe  regarded  Palemon  with 
a  mofl  affeCling  look ; — fhe  fighed.  *'  O  my  chiU 
dren,"  exclaimed  Palemon,  I  am  the  meffenger 
ofhappincfs,  "  Live  Julia/'  *'  What  happinefs?'* 
fays  flie, eagerly:  **  Angel  of  joy,  have  you  any 
news  of  my  father?  does  he  yet  live  ?*'  "  Alas!  my 
dear  Julia^  I  know  not  whether  he  be  living  or 
dead;  but,  O  this  happicft  of  my  days,  I  yet  bring 
you  joy." 

Fortune  has  at  laft  crowned  my  fondefl  wiihes.' 
A  confiderable  cftate,  which  I  expefted  not,  and 
which  without  you  ftiould  not  have  been  wiftied 
for,  is  fallen  to  me  by  the  death  of  a  relation  whom 
I  hardly  knew.  I  received  the  account  by  a  let- 
ter, delivered  to  me  by  a  perfon  jufl  efcapcd  from 
ihipwreck.  Gomc;  and  fharc  with  mc  the  bounties 

of 
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^providence.  I  will  one  day  give  my  daugh\e» 
to  Julius.  Hcncefonh  we  will  be  but  one  family. 
But  what !  Julia,  you  weep !  What  can  be  want** 
jng  to  your  good  fortune?"  '*  My  father," — at 
thefe  words  Julius  enters  out  of  breath,  Lucilia^i 
irembling,  follows  him.  **  O  my  mother!  what, 
•what  is  the  matter,  my  fon?  Speak.**  '*  I  was  op 
the  fliore  with  Lucilia,  when  on  a  fudden  the  moll 
mournful  accents  feemed  to  come  from  the  neigh** 
bburing  wood.  We  liftened.  An  unfortunate 
man  was  invoking  death.  I  went  to  him,  but  oh ! 
Vhat  a  fight !  I  faw  an  old  man,  as  venerable  as 
my  father  Palemon,  ftretchedonthe  ground,  with- 
out ftrength,  pale  as  death,  and  perhaps  already 
dead.  I  darted  back  affrighted.  Lucilia  wept 
behind  me.  He  called  me  to  him,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  with  a  voice  fo  tender  and  fo  moving^ 
faid  •*  Give  me,  if  poflible,  fome  affiftance,  to  de- 
lay, for  a  few  moments  the  frightful  death  that 
nwaits  me." 

<^  Come  unhappy  man,'*  fays  Palemon^  let  us 
haften  to  his,  affiftance.*'  Julia  was  fixed  im- 
moveable at  this  recital.  **  An  old  man  !**  (he 
exclaimed;  ^^  perhaps  it  is  my  father:  I  fink  ua<i 
^er  my  alarms,! " 

They  leave  the  cottage,  they  arrive,  the  old  man 
|s^   befeeching   heaven  to  reftojfc   his  daughter* 

«•  Julia^*^ 
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f<  Julia,'*  faid  he,  *«  ii"  yet  your  hand  cdutd  dbfii 
toy  eyes,  if  you  could  but  know,  that  dying  I  fol$ 
give  you,  I  (hall  expire  contented.'*  **  She  is  re* 
ilored  you,  my  father!"  "  Julia!  my  daughterl 
and  Dorival!  O  young  man!  their  fon  too  an<l 
mine!  My  children,  embrace  your  father*  Ik^ 
yet  lives,  to  forgive  you." 

Palemon,  who  ftood  by  during  this  affeSing 
fcene,  the  hand  of  Lucilia,  weeping,  in  his,  blefled 
heaven  for  this  happy  adventure;  He  raifed  the 
father  and  his  children.  *•  Come,"  (ad  he,  **oomd 
to  my  habitation.  Happinefs  will  now  be  ours.* 
•*  Generous  man!'*  anfwered  Waftein,  what  a 
port  you  offer  me  after  tempeft  and  Ihipwreelu 
Thedefire  of  riches  had  rendered  my  heart  infen« 
^ble,  and  has  caufed  all  the  misfortune,  in  whidl 
1  and  my  children  have  been  involved. 

The  thirft  oT  gold  led  me  to  truft  my  whole 

fortune  on  the  fickle  ocean.     I  have  loft  my  all! 

What  do  1  fay  ?  I  have  found  my  all,  fince  I  can 

now  embrace  my  children.     O  excellent  man!  I 

receive  them  from  your  hands,  and  you  will  ftill 

be  their  father.     How  fhall  I  return  fuch  an  obli^ 

gation,  by  what  vows,  by  what  fervent  wilhes  rj5- 

corapence  this  goodnefs?"  "  Your  happinefs,  and 

that  of  your  family,^*  faid  Palemon,  *«  will  be  my 

fwecteft  reward." 

Waftcin 
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?  Wattein  fupported  hy  Julia  and  D6ri^^aI^  di>| 
Palemon  leading  Julius  and  Lucilia,  now  arrived 
at  the  cottage.  Dorival  enters  the  firft,  and  re- 
ceiving his  father  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut: 
^*  Welcome,  Sir/*  fays  he  to  the  afylum  of  your 
children.  Nine  years  already  have  they  here  de-t 
plored  their  crime.  You  have  forgiven  them; 
This  abode  of  forrpw   vrill  henceforth  be  that  of 

joy-   . 

The  two  families,  who  from  this  moment  made 
but  one,  lived  together  in  fweet  tranquillity.  Two 
years  after  love  crowned  the  virtues  of  Julius  and 
iucilia  with  the  firft  of  bleffings,  their  happy  uni-» 
on.  They  were  married  under  the  aufpices  of 
their  venerable  parents,  who  gave  them  their  pa- 
ternal benediciion,  and  had  yet  the  happinefs,  ber« 
fore  they  died,  of  embracing  a  lovely  offspring^ 
rifing  round  and  mingling  both  th|:ir  graces. 


SOLITUDE. 

Q OLITUDE  is  a  rare  attainment,  tod  (hews  a 
^  well  difpofed  mind  when  a  man  loves  to  keep 
company  with  himfelf;  and  a  virtue  sts  well  as 
advantage  to  take  fatisfadlion^  and  content  is  that 
enjoyment* 

Solitude 
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f  Solitude  cannot  be  well  fiUed^  and  fit  rlghi^  Ipit 
upon  very  fe^  perfons.  They  muft  have  knpw^ 
ledge  enough  of  the  world  to  fee  the  follies  of  it^ 
and  virtue  enough  to  defpife  ait  vanity. 

4 
•      i 

That  calm  and  elegant  fatisfa&ion  which  the  vuK 
gar  call  melancholy,  is  the  true  and  proper  delight* 
of  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  What  we  take 
for  diverfion,  is  but  a  mean  entertainment,  inconu 
parifon  of  knowing  ourfelves* 

Sir  Henry  Wotten  who  had  gone  on  feveral 
eipbaffies^  and  was  intimate  with  the  greateft  prin^ 
ceS)  chofe  to  retire  from  all ;  faying,  (he  utmoft 
happinefs  a  man  could  attain  to,  was  to  be  at  lei* 
fure  and  to  do  good;  never  refte&ing  on  faif 
former  years,  but  with  tears,  be  would  fay,  Iikiw 
much  have  I  to  repent  of)  and  how  little  time  1^ 

do  it  in. 

* 

True  happinefs  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  aa 
enemy  to  pomp  and  noifes.  It  arifes,  in  the  firft 
place  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  felf;  and,  in 
the  next,  from  the  friendnbip  and  converfation  of 
a  few  feleQ  companions*  "i^hough  the  continued 
traverfes  of  fortune,  may  niake  us  out  of  humour 
with  the  world;  yet  nothing  but  a  noble  inclination 
to  virtue  and  philolophy  can  make  us  happy  in 
retirement. 

Kk  X 
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I  prefer  a  private  to  a  public  life.  For  t  lov6 
my  friends,  and  therefore  love  but  few. 

The  late  amiable  Mr.  Shenftone  ufed  frequently 
to  fay,  that  he  was  never  more  happy  than  when 
alone,  except  when  he  had  his  friends  about  him. 
There  are,  fays  he,  indeed,  fome  few  whom  I  pro- 
perly call  my  friends,  and  in  whofe  company  I 
cannot  but  be  more  happy  than  in  any  folitary  in- 
dulgences of  imagination :  but  how  feldom  it  is 
that  you  will  allow  me  thefe  extraordinary  indul- 
gences. 

When  the  heart  has  long  been  ufed  to  the  de« 
lightful  fociety  of  beloved  friends,  how  dreadful  is 
abfence,  and  how  irkfome  is  folitude.  But  thofe 
phantoms  vanifh  before  the  funfliine  of  religion : 
Solitude  and  retirement,  give  us  the  opportunity 
for  a  wider  range  of  thought,  on  fubjefb  that  en^ 
nobfe  friendfhip  itfelf. 


ANEC4 
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ANECDOTE 

or    , 

Dr.  JOHNSON. 

DR.  ROBERT  LEVET,  to  whom  Doaor 
Johnfon  very  hutpancly  gsive  apartments  in 
his  houfe  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  having  moft 
of  his  praQice  amongft  the  poor  and  middling 
ranks  of  life,  ufed  to  accept  of  gin,  brandy,  or 
any  other  liquor  offered  him,  in  the  lieu  of  his 
fee,  fooner  than  have  his  {kill  exerted  without 
any  recompence.  This  fingularity  Johnfon  ufe^ 
to  rally  with  great  pleafantry; — at  one  time  he 
laid,  •'  Though  he  hated  inebriety,  it  was  more 
excufable  in  Levet  than  in  others,  becaufe  he  be* 
came  intoxicated  on  principles  of  prudence^  and 
when  a  man  cannot  get  bread  by  his  profeffionj 
perhaps  he  is  pardonable  to  accept  of  drink."  At 
another  tiipe  he  would  fay, — *'  Had  all  Levet't 
patients  malicioufly  combined  to  reward  him  with 
meat  and  ftrong  iic^uor  inftead  of  money»  he 
would  either  have  burft,  like  the  dragon  in  the 
Apocrypha^  through  repletion,  or  have  beenfcorcl^ 
ed  up  lik^  Portia  by  swallowing  fire.^ 
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The  common  wealib  of  Learning. 

A  VISION. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  no  fftiall  concern  to  the  hone^ 
and  well-meaning  clafs  of  man)cind  that  mep 
of  letters,  fwayed  too  frequently  by  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  and  biaFed  by  the  diSerent  modes 
of  education,  are  feldom  aQuated  in  their  fearch 
.after  knowledge,  by  the  defire  and  love  of  impar- 
tial and  difinterefted  truth.  Jhatfalfe  pride,  which 
is  frequently  the  companion  of  ftudious  perfbns, 
for  the  moft  part  gives  a  tin6lurc  to  all  their  (en^ 
timents  and  a6lions. 

Decorus,  a  gentleman  of  tafte,  and  of  a  liberaf 
turn  of  mind,  after  refle6ting  for  fome  hours  upon 
this  fubjed,  and  lamenting  the  exiftence  of  an  evil 
JTo  dcftru6live  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  fooppo- 
fite  to  every  principal  of  genuine  philofophy,  re^ 
tired  to  reft.  The  meditations  of  the  evening  had 
greatly  afFe£led  and  fatigued  his  mind,  and  he  funk 
into  a  peaceful  flumber,  in  which  was  reprefented 
th6  following  vidon. 

The  firft  obj^  which  diftinaiy  prefcnted  itfclf 

to  his  notice,  fo  far  as  the  powers  of  recoUeQion 

were  faithful  to  their  office,  was  a  ftately  and  ma- 

.  ^^  Jeftiq 
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jeftic  figure^  but  of  the  moft  condeCc^nding  and  af* 
fable  deportment.  She  proceeded  towards  him  by 
flow  and  regular  advances,  which  at  once  excited 
both  his  attention  and  admiration.  The  novelty 
of  the  apparition  was  a  fufficient  caufe  for  aftonifli- 
ment;  he  was  fur  prized  and  ftarted, — he  paufed^ 
as  if  to  recover  himfelf  from  the  alarm,  and  feemed 
to  be  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  as  if  doubtful  what 
conduft  to  purfue.  He  therefore  determined  hif 
own  motions  by  thofe  of  the  figure  which  prefent* 
ed  itielf  to  his  obfervation. 

He  had  time  to  confider  his  fituation  as  it  ap- 
proached towards  him.  Being  now,  as  he  fuppo. 
fed,  in  a  delicious  meadow,  apparently  rich  and 
extremely  luxuriant,  and  far  furpafljng  every  thing 
he  had  before  feen,  his  fenfes  feemed  to  be  arreft. 
ed;  and  as  it  was  varioufly  interfefted  by  different 
ftreanis,  thefe  not  only  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fcene,  but  ferved  to  enrich  the  foil  through  which 
they  pafled  and  to  cover  the  furface  with  the  moft 
beautiful  verdure. 

Whilft  he  was  engaged  in  making  reflexions  on 
the  delightful  fcene,  the  Genius  of  the  place  (for 
fuch  he  afterwards  found  her)  was  advanced  withiQ 
a  few  paces  of  him.  Decorus  had  flopped  fud- 
denly ;  Ihe  faw  his  paifions  were  excited,  and  con- 
scious of  her  own  benevolent  difpofition,  fhe  thus 

accofied 
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accoftedhim:  **I  am  commiflioncd  to  acquaint 
thee  with  a  few  particular  truths,  which  may  be  of 
the  utmoft  fcrvice  to  thee  in  the  condu£k  of  thy 
future  life.  Thou  art  hcfre  within  the  territories 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Learning,  and  the  feve- 
ral  dreams  with  which  thofe  fertile  meads  are  in* 
terfeded,  are  fo  many  various  channels  which  fup* 
ply  the  numerous  wants  and  neceflities  of  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  city  before  us,** 

The  genius,  after  afTuring  Decorus  that  fhe  was 
ready  and  defirous  to  fliew  him  every  thing  which 
might  ferve  to  compofe  his  mind,  relating  to  the 
iubjed  which  had  fo  much  engaged  his  thoughts^ 
paufed  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  to  give  him  an  op* 
portunity  of  refle6ling  upon  what  he  had  heard* 
He  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  thofe  ob- 
fervations,  which  his  refpe£lable  guide  feemed 
willing  to  make ;  and  this  fmall  interval  gave  him 
leifure  to  confider  the  benefit  and  s^dvantage  which 
would  enfue,  if  each  individual  would  ms^ke  a 
laudable  alid  generous  ufe  of  the  bleffings  which 
heaven  has  peculiarly  beftowed  upon  him;  if  each 
would  contribute  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  the 
general  good  of  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  profufion  of  riches 
^ith  yihich  providence  ba4  fuppjiied  them,  had 

f  fca]^e4 
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efcaped  their  notice,  as  they  proceeded  toward! 
the  city;  but  this  was  ftill  more  evident,  arterthey 
had  entered  it,  when  they  beheld  the  feveral  cur-- 
rents  and  channels  within  it,  and  that  thefe  were 
large  or  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  populoufnefs  of 
the  feveral  ftreets  through  which  they  were  coa-i 
du£ted.  One  thing  was  ftrikingly  obvious,  that 
every  ftreet  had  a  channel  of  this  fort,  except  two^ 
in  a  diftant  part  of  the  city,  which,  on  account  of 
their  lituation,  were  precluded  from  partaking  of 
the  cooimon  advantage.  This  the  fagacity  of  De- 
corus  could  not  fail  to  remark,  and  was  preparing 
his  mind  to  exprefs  this  refledion  in  a  language 
fomewhat  unfavourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
fireets;  but  the  Genius  kindly  interrupted  him 
with  this  intimation: — That  though  providence  had 
been  lefs  kind  to  them  in  this  refpe£l,  his  own  na* 
tural  fenfe,  being  fo  highly  cultivated  would  not 
be  deficient  in  pointing  out  various  ways  by  which 
they  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  general  good. 

By  the  afliftance  of  fo  friendly  a  guide,  Deco* 
rus  was  quickly  prefented  with  a  view  of  the  feve^ 
ral  parts  of  the  city  where  the  different  fciencef 
were  more  particularly  refident.  Grammar,  Rhetc^ 
ric.  Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mufic,  and 
Poetry,  had  each  their,  favourite  fpot,  where  they 
were  more  peculiarly  cultivated.    Arithmetic  and 

Geometry 
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fceotnetry  took  their  Aaiion  in  the  centre  of  iW 
city,  and  in  the  principal  ftreets  adjoining;  ^iMI 
Grammar  took  her  ftation  in  the  Touth  eaft  qusu-« 
ter,  with  Rhetoric  on  her  right  hand  and  Logic  on 
her  left.  Poetry  was  feated  near  the  fide  of  the 
principal  river,  from  whence  the.  feveral  ftreatns 
diverged  which  fupplied  the  different  parti  of  thci 
city,  and  Mufic  a  little  higher  near  a  pleaiing  catk- 
raft,  which  greatly  tended,  by  its  changing  and 
enlivening  echo,  to  harmonize  the  foul, — and  by 
the  mod  animating  {trains  to  compofe  the  moft 
delicious  cadence  and  the  moft  perfeft  concord. 
The  fitter  arts,  which  branched  from  ihefe,  occu- 
pied the  intermediate  (paces;  and  the  whole  for- 
med a  moft  wonderhil  combination  of  fcience  and 
art;  at  once  the  flory  and  admiration  of  all  the 
world* 

Decorus  was  informed  by  bta  guide  that  thit 
would  have  been  the  happy  condition  of  mankind^ 
who  would  have  continued  to  draw  from  hence 
their  moft  valuable  ftores  of  knowledge,  had  not 
fome  fpurious  pretendera  to  fcience^  by  dint  of 
clamour  and  effrontery^  fliaken  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  their  be- 
nefeSors ;  a  confidence  the  virtues  of  which  had 
been  fully  experienced,  in  raifing  their  charade r 
to  the  bigheft  eminence.  ^  But  ycm  fct/'  contU 

nued 
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filled  ibc  Genifas,  *'  by  what  teeaos^  'ih«i  TpijHt  rf 

contention  and  controverfy  was  introduced  intp 

the  world,  which  haa  evfer  fincc  produced  themoft 

grievous  calamities  ;—Tyou  ft?e  by  whut  means  true 

knowledge  is  attainable,  and  by  which  alone  it  cail 

be  preferved;  of  the  one  you  difcover  every  mark 

-of  dandour,  opennefs,  and  generofity,  which  prove 

Iter  offspring  to  be  geniiine;  but  of  the  other  yotf 

ptrccwt  every  token  of   ai^tifice  tod  ciinnin^^ 

which  demonftrate  her  to  be  the  illegitimate  ifiue 

of  fonfie  cunning  harlot^  whofe  chief  objeft  is  to 

promote  diflenfiohs,  and  foment  and  blow  up^very 

fpaik  6t  mfalevolente  and  cnvyj" 

•  ... 

The  Genius  then  conduQed  Decorus  to  the 

meadows  without  the  gate  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  city.  Here  his  eyes  were  again  feafted  with 
the  fight  of  verdant  paftures  and  branching  cur« 
rents  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  city»  which 
were  inhabited  by  the  f3ns  of  leatnTng  and  the 
children  of  the  mufes;  the  reflexions  he  had  be- 
fore made  were  againf  revived  in  frim,  arfd  he 
Could  not  help  contemplating  on  thfe  wonderful 
harmony  he  had  feen  amongft  them,  and  the  libef« 
afity  with  which  th^ey  connnunicated  theit  know^ 
ledge  to  mankind.  In  this  tndn  of  thought  was 
Decorus  employed,  when'  he  was  roufed  fipom  Ms 
l*everic  by  a  fudden  and  unexpefted  fouitd ;  the 

L 1  Genius, 


XittAuh  by  tbe  rtiaUng  of  ber  wing^  wbicb  fte 
liadjuft  extended  to  prepAre  for  flight,  ftartled 
biin»  efpecially  as  he  bad  not  before  perceived 
them,  and  the  alann  at  once  clofed  the  fceiie  of 
his  pleafures/  tfnd  pat'^  period  lio  his  dreaoi* 

.  Deconn*  being  thus  awaked  from  his  tnuifpon^ 
vas  employed  for  fiome  time  in  makiog  many  ulct. 
fid  refledibns  upon  the  fcen^  He  committed  his 
fealtiered  thoughts  to  paper^  winle  thqr  continued 
frefh  upon  his  memory,  wA  they  are  here  prt^t 
rented  to  thie  world  as  a  ufefid  and  fenriccable 
caution,  if  duly  attended  to  ig^inft  minecefl^jy 
controverfy,  and  to  check  thatpropenfity  to  ca^ 
viling  add  difpuution^  wliich  hat  erer  been  inju- 
rious to  found  learning. 


RefleBtions  on  Religion. 

BE  careful,  that  while  you  profefs  a  religion 
which  deferves  the  moft  ferious  veneration^ 
there  be  nothing  in  your  particular  manner  of  ex- 
crciiing  it,  that  may  give  juft  caufe  of  ridicule. 
Avoid  therefore,  all  fingularity,  precifeneis,  or 
fourners.  Be  not  apt  to  cenfure  fuch  as  do  not 
obferve  the  fame  rules  you  have  prefcribed  your- 
felf;  and  freely  join  in  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  di- 

▼erfion^ 


verGons  praElifed  among  thofc  yov  converfe  with, 
if  they  are  not  unlawful  in  themfelves,  or  direftly 
lead  to  what  is  fo.  The  eafier  your  religion  fits 
upon  youy  the  fecurer  it  will  be  from  the  banters 
of  the  profane^  and  the  more  recommends  itfelf 
to  the  imitation  of  your  young  companions;  for 
nbthing  aliefnates  the  mind  from  religion,  in  tlwt 
gay  time  of  life,  or  rather  gives  a  difguft  to  it  lb 
Much,  as  too  great  aufterity  of  manners  in  thofe 
Who  profefs  it.  But  let  no  complaifance  engage 
you  iti  a£tions  whicti  your  own  confcience  conl 
demns,  or  induce  you  to  be  aOiamed  of  virtue  or 
truth,  much  lefs  to  join  in  the  laugh  againft  them^ 
or  when  any  thing  facred  is  made  the  fubjed  of 
mirth.  Be  aflured,  that  however  a  debauchee 
may  affeft  to  ridicule  a  man;  who  will  not  run 
into  the  fafhionable  excefles,  one  may  always  ven- 
ture to  affirm,' that  he  does  not  really  think  tem- 
perance, fobriety,  &c.  to  be  ridiculous  things,  and 
that  the  raiUery,  or  rather  pity;  may  be  retaliate4 
upon  him  oh  much  better  gfduiidi. 
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v^NECDQT?. 

OF 

VOLTAIRE 

SOME  years  fincc,  Voltaire  wrote  a  very  (ever^ 
fatire  upon  the  |Cing  of  ^ruflia,  w|iich  (o  net- 
tled him  t^^t  he  tutycT  could  forgive  it.  ypon 
Clearing  that  the  ^ar4  was  at  Leip^c,  he  tol4 
Pount  de  ■  ■  ^i  one  of  bis  Ai(|e-4e-caaips,  that  he 
fould  confer  a  fingular  obligation  on  him:  the 
^ide-de-caipp^  wfip  faid  he  qnly  lived  to  obey  hi« 
Majefty,  was  told  the  objeft  was  to  properly  re- 
quite Mr.  Voltaire  (or  the  obligation  he  ha(il  con^. 
jferred  in  that  fatire.  '^he  hint  was  fufficient :  the 
Count  fle\|r  to  execute  his  Sovereign's  pleafure ; 
))e  repaired  to  L^ip(ic;  and>  waiting  one  morning 
upon  Voltaire,  complimented  him  upon  his  ex- 
j^raordinary  merit,  an4  inquired  if  he  W9s  not  the 
Author  of  that  particular  poem ;  to  wi)ich  the  Bar<| 
very  innocently  replied,  "  Yes,"  ♦  Then,  Sir,*  faid 
the  Count,  <  it  is  a  fcandal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
prefent  age,  that  you  have  not  yet  been  properly 
Xyabmpenfed  for  it.  I  have  a  commi0ion.  Sir,  to 
reward  you  liberally  for  this  produBion;  and  I 
have  too  great  a  Tenfe  pf.  ill  value,  and  too  mucb 
gcnerofity,  to  deprive  vou  of  any  part  of  your 
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due/  Having  faid  this,  he  fell  to  work,  and  caned 
him  very  feverely,  whilft  the  unfortunate  Bard  in 
vain  pleaded  for  mercy.  The  obligation  being 
thus  requited,  the  Count  drew  up  a  receipt  in  the 
following  terms,  whjch  he  infilled  upon  Voltaire's 
figning,  on  pain  of  further  corporal  punifhment: 
««  received  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  by  the  hands  of 

the  Count  de -,  one  hundred  baftinadoes,  very 

iudicioufly  applied,  for  having  written  a  fatire  up^ 
on  his  faid  Majefty;  in  full  of  all  demands. 

Witnefs  my  hand, 

<*  Voltaire/' 


CHARITY, 

CHARITY  makes  the  beft  conftruaion  <tf 
things  and  perfons,  excufes  wcaknefs,  ex- 
tenuates mifcarriages,  makes  the  beft  of  every 
thing,  forgives  every  one,  and  fervesalL 

In  order  to  our  final  doom  and  fentence,  we 
need  but  this  one  enquiry,  whether  we  were  chari- 
l3b\t  or  uncharitable?  For  they  who  are  pofleifed 
with  a '  true  divine  charity,  have  all  Chriftian 
graces.  They  who  have  not  this  divine  principle 
have  no  gooc]^  io  t^efo^  apd  that  is  enough  to  con* 
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icnm  Aetni-  without  enquiring  what  evil  they 
have  done* 

When  a  compaflionate  man  falls,  who  would 
pot  pity  him !  Who  that  has  power  to  do  it,  would 
pot  befriend  and  raife  him  up  ?  Or  could  the  moft 
t)arbarous  temper  offer  an  infnlt  to  his  diftrefs, 
y^ithout  pain  and  reludance?  True  charity  is 
alway$  unwilling  to  find  excufes;— in  generous 
fpirits^  compaffion  is  fometimes  an  over-balance 
for  felf-prefervation :  God  certainly  interwove 
that  friendly  foftnefs  with  our  nature^  to  be  a 
check  upon  too  great  a  propenfity  towards  felf- 
love. 

Under  the  gofpel,  God  is  pleafed  with  a  living 
facrifice ;  but  the  offerings  of  the  dead^  fuch  as 
teftamentary  charities  are^  which  are  intended  to 
^ve  no  effe£t  fo  long  as  we  live^  are  do  better 
tj^^n  dead  facrifices;  and  it  may  be  queftioned^ 
YJlietber  they  will  be  brought  into  the  account  of 
our  lives,  if  we  do  no  good  while  we  are  livinj^. 

^  Thefip  death-bed  charities,  are  too  like  a  death- 
I^drepenunce;  men  feem  to  give  their  eftates 
fo  God  and  the  poor,  juft  as  the  ,^part  with  their 
^ns — when  they  can  keep  them  no  longer. 

Charity  obliges  not  to  diftruft  a  man.  Prudence 

bot  (o  truft  him  before  we  know  laau 

The 
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>  The  firft  dutjr  of  man,  next  to  that  tif  worfhip« 
ing  the  Deity,  is,  miniftering  to  the  neceffitiei 
of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Are  we  not  all  citizens  of  the  world  ?  Are  we 
not  all  fellow  fubjeds  of  the  univerfal  monarch  t 
Is  not  the  univerfe  our  home  f 

And  is  not  every  man  a  brother  ?  Poor  alnd 
iUibetal  is  that  charity  which  is  confined  to  any 
particular  nation  or  fociety. — Should  we  notjid 
Jot  the  stranger,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper  ?  He 
who  is  charitable  from  motives  of  oftentation«  will 
never  relieve  diftrefs  in  fecret. 


THE 


FiSiim  of  Avarice  and  Duplicity. 

THE  fubjeQ  of  the  prefent  fhort  memoir,  was 
bom  in  a  fmall  commercial  town  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  metropolis;  his  parents,  poor  buC 
honeft,  having  no  fortune  to  beftow  on  him^ 
thought  they  could  not  make  choice,  of  a  more  fa- 
vourable plan  to  forward  him  in  life  than  by  giv« 
ing  him  a  liberal  education.  This  is  an  error 
which  too  many  parents  in  ordinary  circumftances 
h\\  intO)  and  I  know  of  none  more  deferving  the 

cenfure 
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cenfure  of  all  fenfibte  mep ;  I  nieaii  wh6rd  che  fa- 
tare  profpefts  of  their  children  render  it  impoffiu 
ble  that  fuch  an  education  can  ever  after  prove  to 
their  advantage.  On  leaving  college  he  indeed 
found  himfelf  capable  by  his  learning,  of  fitting 
inoft  fituation^  in  life,  but  he  likewire  found  tha£ 
he  wanted  a  much  more  rieceffary  Article,  for  hA 
bad  (caree  a  fingle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
parents,  as  well  as  himfelf^  began^  when  too  late,*  id 
fee  the  folly  of  their  proced^uf  e^ 

Fortune  however  for  oftce  proVetf  kind  to  him^ 
and  having  always,  when  at  college^  evinced  ftrong 
marks  of  genius,  a  itiedical  g^ntl^maYi  of  muCli 
private  worth  joined  to  public  efteem,  took  hira 
under  his  protection  and  fiiendmip,  and  he  fooi^ 
(hewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  ni  him* 

Being  now  in  his  own  felemerft,  be  profeciTtti 
his  (Indies  with  unwearied  afliduity;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  yCars  gained  ^  knoPwledge  of  hi9 
profeffion,  that  aftoniOied  even  his  employer.  In 
this  (ituation  he  continued  till  the  death  of  hi<  pa« 
tron,  who  left  him  three  or  four  hundred  pounds* 
With  this  trifling  fum  removing  toW—  he  com* 
menced  his  carecfr,  and  by  his  polite  and  affable 
behaviour,  foon  gained  himfelf  a  number  oC 
friends.  After  a  (bort  refidence  in  that  part  of 
the  countiy^  he  became  noted  for  his  profeffional 
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abilities,  his  pra£lice  increafing  every  day,  and 
his  fortune  accumulating  beyond  his  fondeft  ex«> 
peEiations.  At  W —  he  continued  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  and  at  (be  end  of  that  period  found 
himfelf  pofiefled  of  a  (brtanfc  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  twenty  thoufiind  potinds^  with  wliich  he  had 
^n  idea  of  retiring  farther  into  the  country,  therel 
to  employ  the  remainder  of  his  days.  With  thii 
iiitention^  and  in  order  to  arrange  matters  for  his 
future  condud,  he  paid  at  vifit  to  his  friends,  by 
whom  he  ^as  received  in  the  moft  polite  roanlief, 
each  ftriving  to  exceed  the  other  in  attention  to 
one;  whofe  fortune  they  cxpefted  eventually  to  iri'* 
herit.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore;  that  after  a 
ftay  of  k  few  months,  he  left  them  with  regret;  but 
his  depTarture  was  abfoliitely  neceflafy,  alndhe  con- 
foled  himfelf  with  the  fond  idea,  that  h^  fliould 
foon  return  t6  them  nevef*  niore  to  be  feparated. 

From  this  mopient  may  b^  datedrall  his  future 
troubles.  On  his  return  to  W— —  he  unforto* 
nately  became  acquainted  with  Avi^fusj  a  GbarAC« 
ter  whofe  fole  pleafure  was  confined  .within  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  his  poflcffioos,  and  who 
never  felt  an  emotion  of  joy,  but  when  adding  to 
his  treafures,  or  learning  new  methods  of  acquir* 
ipg  more.  Avarus  had  a  daughter^  » lady  of  ex« 
quifite  beauty^  but  educated  in  fUch  a  fcbool^  k 
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IS  little  to  b0  wondered  at»  if  (h«  inAAhcd  in  « 
certain  degree  the  ideap  of  ber  father.  She  wai 
ipde^  avaricipus  a^  her  father^  but  that  avarice 
proceeded  from  a  nafuire  very  di&nenl  frogo.  thai 
^y  vhich  he  was  aSmatedi  Avatos.  boarded  up 
i(i€bes^  which  hc^  had  not,  bearjL  tp  enjoy ;  while 
his  dau^^ter,  the  ipore  f^e  acquired,  the  greater 
was  her  defire  qf  diffipating  her  allowance  on 
softly  drefles  and  fplupdid  equipages.  It  was  the 
l9isfprt^ne  of  MQdicqs»  to  be  captivated  with  hee 
Sprais  before  his  qoolcsr,  reiafon  had  time  to  con** 
vipce  him  of  the,  unworibinefs  of  ber  mind: :  hia 
pafi&on  was  of  the  poreft  fort|  ai\d  with  an  aHec* 
tiou  fo  difiuterefted  l|e  e;3q>eded  to  be  rewarded^ 
w^ih  a  paffio^  ^fli^^f  &icere.  In  this,  howevei^ 
he  was  difappqinted;  but  finding  it  her  mtereft  tot 
foncqal  her  rei^l  fehtinieHts,  the d^gherof  Avarti« 
alway.  4?clinq4  giving  him  a  decifive  anfweri  aMk 
under  various  pretexts^  and  at  different  times, 
ft)und*means  to  extradfrom  the  unfufpeSing  Mc 
dicus,  ftveral  large  fums  of  money,  ftill  flattering 
him  with  the  hopes  of  her  confent^  at  a  period  nor 
ftrdiftant.  Medicus  was  too  far  gone  to  with- 
draw for  any  pecuniary  confideraiion^  and  his 
mind  being  totally  taHeq  up  with  this  fitigle  ob- 
je^  every  other  concern  was  negleded ;  and  aL- 
though  his  new  amd  extravagant  manner  of  liviiig 
daily  increafed-bis  expences^  be  forgot  to  provide 
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the  meahs  of  defraying  them.  It  Wis  impoflible  1 
courfe  fo  foolifh  as  thrs  could  be  of  long  daratiok. 
Money  was  the  firft  article  of  which  he  began  lb 
fee  the  approaching  waifit,  and  the  lady,  difc'oVefiji. 
ing  his  fiifuation^  fobn  difcarded  hfim  for  anothA 
lover,  whofecofiers  at  lead  were  bett^er  flored. 
Thus  circumftanced,  and  beginning  at  length  tb 
fee  his  folly,  he  determined  to  alter  his  conduft ; 
but  the  period  was  now  pitt,  land  thofe  who  were 
tonce  proud  to  be  counted  his  friends,  now  aban- 
doned hiiti  to  his  foolifli  career. 

Every  attempt  to  recovbr  bin  toft  &me  {^rdVed 
vnfacceiiful ;  his  ^^riis  dirboped  beneath  the  weight 
of  retl-o^e^oiH  ami  he  even  beglstn  tb  ftew  teiy 
evident  figns  of  infanity.  Tbefe  mdancholy  fyfh)t- 
.toaos  took  place  in  thieinonth  of  September,  atri| 
fcarly  in  the  ftmmer  of  next  year  he  retuimdi  tb 
the  country  in  eicpeflation  of  meieting  tbett  willi 
that  attention  and  civiKty,  lirhich  at  W— -«•  tfe 
was  denied  $  but  here  again  be  fbtind  biihfelf  dHL 
a^inted,  and  bis  fbciety  avoided  even  by  thofe 
who  but  a  flion  time  before  had  inade  hini  fuch 
profeffions  of  friendftip.  His  parents,  oh  whom 
be  bad  fettled  a  faandfome  annuity,  wicre  now  ttbi^ 
•inore;  hii  otbefr  reUtives  received  him  indeed  into 
their  boufes,  but  ki  that  cool  and  forbidding  man- 
ner, ever,  to  afecHbg  ihind,  tiiote  httmiliating  thaita 
Mm  A  abfolutq 


llMoliUc  rduia].  He  confinued  tbeie,  hcnieve^ 
during  ^e  remaiiideir  of  that  yetr»  notwithftaiiding 
r^il  tibeir  infiilt^  ud  in  t|ie  beginning  of  the  follo#. 
lag  renoved  to  a  lea*p9rt  town,  and  the  better  to 
•jponceal  hit  fionner  fituation^  the  loft  Mediciif  en- 
lifted  at  a  private  foldier  in  ar^ment^n  under 
ordert  ft>r  the  continent^ 

During  his  ftay  the^p  be  condp^^  himielf  19  a 
panner  fo  very  di£^rent  ^m  that  of  the  other 
foldiersy  that  he  wm  JGMn  u)ko  notice  pf  by  hvi 
coniinanding  officer,  who  made  every  inquiry  re. 
^&ing  biittf  but  cduld  not  obtain  any  ikdifaGbory 
•jtifoimAUon.  At  laft,  after  much  firuitkb  inqiury^ 
be  difcovered  tbe  whole  of  hit  hifiory,  and  fiseling 
for  his  (ituation,  bad  an  interview. with  him)  and 
,endeavoure4.as  much  as  poflible  to  render  him 
comfortable.  M^dicus  feemed  much  pleafed  with 
the  attention  of  his  officer)  and  left  him  apparently 
in  good  fpiriu^  The  foUowing  morning  the  lame 
officer  haying  occaQon  to  go  on  a  hunting  party 
to  a  neighf)ouriDg  village^  and'(et  out  pretty  early, 
f^nd  bad  fcarce  got  out  of  town,  when  the  firft  ob- 
jed  that  prefented  itfjclf  \o  his  view,  was  the  man* 
gled  body  of  N)edicu$  covered  with  his  own  blood. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  Ending  be  was  difcoveredf 
revolved  in  his  mind  his  former  condud,  deferced 
py  all  the  world,  without  a  fingle  perfon  vhofn  be 
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could  call  bis  friend,  and  defpifed  and  difowtied 

even 

^^By  thofe  bis  former  bounty  fed,** 

bad  put  a  period  to  bis  exiftence!— Tbis  bappened 
immediately  on  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  prefent 
war,  and  is  a  circumftanc^  well  known  to  bim 
whole  mournful  talk  it  is  to  pen  tbe  narrative* 


On  ihe  propriety  of  adorning  Lifey  andferving 
Society  J  by  laudable  Exertion. 

IN  an  age  of  opulence  and  luxury,  when  tbe  nsp 
live  powers  of  tbe  mind  are  weakened  by  vice, 
and  habits  of  indolence  are  fuperinduced  by  uni- 
verfal  indulgence,  tbe  moral i  ft  can  feldom  exped 
to  fee  examples  of  that  unwearied  perfevcrance,  of 
that  generous  exertion,  which  has  fometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  has  been  called  heroic 
virtue.  Indeed,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  the 
^arly  periods  of  fociety  there  is  greater  occaGon, 
as  well  as  greater  fcope,  for  this  exalted  fpecies  of 
public  fpirit,  than  when  all  its  real  wants  are  fup« 
plied,  and  all  its  fecurities  eftabliflied. 

Under  thefedif^d vantages  there  is,  indeed,  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  tha(  uncommon  beroifm,  which 
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leidt  aBiiidtYiaiidl»dfefenbii%hei^  -toitbat 
in  contradi&ion  to  the  maximt  oFperibnal  ioterdl 
and  bkiff  widi  tview  to  rdbm  the  mimnen,  or 
lafromoite  die  honovnr  and  advantage  of  the  coori* 
MiiiitfJ  -  Patrioti(bt»  at  it  wa»  underftood  aai 
pnAiredhy  a  Blratii%  a  Gwrtiiu^  a  Scnrola,  or 
a  Socraic^  appean  in  modem  tiinet  fe  ecctmrie 
a  virtue,  and  fo  abhorrent  from  the  didates  of 
common  fenfe,  that  he  nho  fltould  iouttte  it  would 
draw  upon  himfelf  the  ridicule  of  mankind,  and 
wouM  iftour  ihft  d&Dger  of  being  ft^maiiased  af  ^ 
mad-maoi  Moid  and  poUticil  kaight-enintry 
would  now  appear  in  fcarcely  alelsluificiootUgjH 
Am  iht  enhnragifites  of  thlvati^. 

But  to  do  good  in  an  efieQiial  and  eztenfive 
manner  within  the  limiu  of  profeffional  influence, 
and  by  performing  the  bufinefs  of  a  ftation,  what^ 
ever  it  may  be,  not  only  with  regular  fidelity,  baft 
with  warm  and  adive  diligence,  is  in  the  power, 
as  it  is  the  duty^  of  every  individual  who  pofleflfes 
the  ufe  of  his  faculties.  It  is  furely  an  unlatisfrc- 
tory  idea,  to  live  and  die  without  purfuing  any 
other  purpofe  than  the  low  one  of  perfoaal  giati- 
fication.  A  thoufand  pleafures  and  advantage 
we  have  received  from  the  difinterefted  efforu  of 
there  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  incom« 
bent  on  every  generation  to  do  fonediiog  not 
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only  for  tibe  benefit  of  conteroporaHe^  iMif  of  liiofe 
alfo  who  are  to  follow.  To  be  bom,  •  as  Horace 
lays,  merely  to  confame  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  Ky 
live,  as  Jilvenal  obrcrves  of  fome  of  his  cottntiyW 
men,  with  no  other  parpofe  than  to  gratify  the  p»ft» 
late,  though  they  may  in  reality  be  the  fble  end* 
of  many,  are  yet  too  higlorious  and  dtfgracefbl  toi 
be  avowed  by  the  bafeift  and  meaneft  of  niankind* 

There  is  however  little  doubt,  biit  that  many^ 
whofe  lives  have  glided  away  in  an  ufelefs  tener^ 
would  have  been  glad  of  opportunities^  if  tbey^ 
could  have  difcovered  them,  for  laudable  exertion** 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  to  qualify  for  political^ 
military,  literacy,  and  patriotic  efforts,  peculiar 
preparatiofis,  accomplifliments,  occafions,  and  foiw 
tttitous  contingences  are  neceflary.  Civil  wiHaia 
without^  civil  employment,  valour wiAoui  an  en#' 
my,  learning  widiom  opportunities  for  it4  difplayy 
tlie  love  of  our  country  without  powers  muft  tennis 
nate  in  abortive  wifhes,  in  defigns  unfupported  bf 
execution.  They  who  form  grea^t  fchemcs,  and 
perform  great  exploits,  muft  of  neceffity  be  few. 
But  the  exertions  which  benevolence  points  ou^ 
are  extended  to  a  great  compafs,  are  infinitely 
varied  in  kind  and  degree,  and  confequently 
adapted,  in  Tome  mode  or  other,  to  the  ability  of 

every  individual* 
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.  To  tbe  dillinguilhed  honour  of  our  times  m^ 
of  our  country,  it  muftbe  aflerted,  that  there  a 
DO  fpecies  of  diftrefs  which  is  not  relieved;  no 
^udable  inftitution  which  is  not  encouraged  with 
^n  emulative  ardour  of  liberality.  No  fooner  ia 
^  proper  objed  of  beneBcence  prefented  to  the 
public  viewy  than  fubfcriptions  are  raifed  by  all 
ranks^  who  crowd  with  impatience  to  the  contri«» 
bution.  Not  only  tbe  infirmities  of  age  and  ficlu 
Bcfs  are  foothed  by  the  beft  concerted  cfiablifti* 
ments,  and  tbe  lofs  fuftaioed  by  tbe  calamities  (^ 
a  conflagration  repaired  ;  but  our  enemies^  when 
educed  to  a  fts^te  of  captivity,-  are  futnifhcd  ^ith 
every  comfort  which  their  condition  can  admitj 
and  all  the  malignity  of  party-hatred  melts  into 
kindnefs  under  the  operation  of  charity.  From 
the  accumulated  efForts  of  a  community  of  philan- 
thropies, fuch  as  our  nation  may  be  called,  a  fum 
of  good  is  produced,  far  greater  than  any  recorded 
of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  from  Bacchus  down  to 
Csefar. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  ages  of  extraordinary 
bounty  are  pafTed.  No  colleges  are  founded  in 
tlie  prcfent  lime,  it  is  true;  yet  not  becaufe  there 
is  no  public  fpirit  remaining,  but  becaufe  there  is 
already  a  fufficient  number  raifed  by  the  pious 
bands  of  our  forefathers,  to  anfwcr  all    the  pur- 
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ipotis  of  academical  improvement*  Whed  a  want 
is  TuppKed,  it  is  not  parfimonj,  but  prudence^ 
%hich  withholds  additional  munificence.  The  in« 
firmaries  difFufed  over  every  part  of  the  kingdooi^ 
are  mod  honourabli:  teftimonie^  of  that  virtuft 
vhich  is  to  cover  a  multitude  of  fins.  And  there 
4s  one  inftance  of  behificence  uncdmmon  both  m 
lit  degree  and  circiichftanceS)  which,  though  dorie 
without  a  view  to  human  praife^  muft  not  lofe 
even  the  fubordifiate  reward  of  human  vtrtuft^ 
He  who  lately  devoted^  during  his  life^  a  noble 
fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  blind,  will  be  placed 
higher  in  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  than  the  numer^ 
ous  train  of  pofthumous  benefactors^  who  gavt 
what  they  could  no  longer  retain^  and  fometimet 
from  motives  reprefented  by  the  eenforious  aslitll^ 
laudable.  While  angels  record  the  name  of  Heth*' 
.erington  in  the  book  of  life,  let  men  infcribe  H  iii 
the  rolls  of  famei 

The  motive  of  praife^  though  by  no  means  the 
J>eft«  is  a  generous  and  a powerfulmotive  of <:oid- 
merrdable  conduct.  He  would  do  an  injury  to 
mankind  who  Ihould  ftifle  the  love  of  fame.  It 
has  burnt  with  flrong  and  fteady  heat  in  the  bofoms 
of  the  mod  ingenuous.  It  has  inrpired  enthufiafoi 
in  the  caufe  of  all  that  is  good  and  great.  Where 
patience  muft  have  failed,  and  perfcverance  beeti 
N  n  wearied^ 
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«reariedy  it  Has  utged  throngh  troubles  dedned  1*^ 
tolerable,  and  ftimulated  through  difficulties  dreads* 
ed  as  liifurtnountable.  Pain,  penory,  danger,  and 
death)  have  been  incirrred  with  alacrity  in  the 
fervi^e  oJ[  mankind,  whh  the  expectation  ofna 
^thek-  irecfompisnfe  than  an  honourable  diftinftion. 
(And  l6t  Aot  the  frigidity  of  phllofophical  rigour 
tdampthis  noble  ardour,  which  taifes  delightful 
fenfacions  in  the  heart  thalt  harboifrs  it,  and  gives 
rife  to  all  thttt  is  fublime  in  life  and  in  the  aits. 
Whefn  we  are  fd  far  refined  and  fubdued  as  to  ad 
mefely  ftom  the  flow  fuggellions  of  the  reafontng 
fkculty,  we  fhall  indeed  feldom  be  involved  ifi 
terror ;  but  we  (hall  as  feldom  achieve  any  gfo^ 
Viflus  enterprife,  or  fnatch  a  virtue  beyond  the 
ft?i(fti  of  pfttdence. 

'  The  fpfrit  of  adventure  in  literary  under takingai 
as  well  as  in  politics,  commerce,  and  wars,  muft 
not  be  difcouraged.  If  it  produces  that  which  is 
Vdrth  litlfe  notice,  iiegled  is  cafy.  There  is  a 
gredt  probabiMfy,  however,  that  it  will  often  ex. 
hibit  fomethihg  ebhducive  to  pleafure  and  im- 
provemfent.  But  when  etery  new  attempt  is 
checked  by  feverity,  or  fteglefted  without  exami 
'nation,  learning  ftagtiates,  and  the  mind  is  depref- 
fcd,  till  its  produftions  fo  far  degenerate  as  to  juf- 
tify  difregard;  Tafle  and  literature  -^rc  never 
•  -  long 
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long  ftationaiy.     When  thpy  ceafc  to  advance 
they  become  retrograde* 

Every  liberal  attempt  to  give  a  liberal  entertain- 
ment  is  entitled  to  a  kind  excufe,  tbough  its  exe- 
cutipn  (hould  not  have  a  claim  to  praife.  For  the 
fake  of  encouraging  fubfequent  endeavours,  lenity 
fhould  be  difplayed  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  incorrigible  ftupidity,  of  afluming  ignorance* 
and  of  empty  felf-conceit.  Severity  chills  the 
opening  powers,  as  the  froft  nips  the  bud  that 
would  elfe  have  been  a  bloflbm.  It  is  blameable 
morofei\efs  to  cenfure  thofe  who  fincerely  mean 
to  ple^fe,  and  f4il  o;Uy  from  caufes  not  in  their 
own  difpofal.' 

The  praife,  however^  of  well  meaning  hat  ufually 
been  allowed  with  a  fecility  of  conceffion,  whicii 
leads  to  fufpeQ  that  it  was  bought  of  little  value. 
It  has  aUb  been  received  with  apparent  mortifica« 
tion.  This  furely  is  the  refult  of  a  perverted  judg« 
ment;  for  intention  is  in  the  power  of  every  man^ 
though  Qo  man  can  command  ability. 
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THE 

WISDOM  of  CONTENTMENT  J 
AN  ANECDOTE, 

ALL  mankind  would  male  a  figure.  To  afpire 
to  Ration^  above  us,  is  a  maxim  univerrally 
adopted;  yet  perhaps^  the  truei^  wirdom  and  the 
tureft  happinefs  is,  to  cultivate  well  the  rank  ia 
which  we  arc  born  ;  for  why  {hould  any  man  co- 
yet  to  raife  and  diftinguifli  bimrelF  farther  than  his 
real  well-being  may  make  neceffary?  Fuller,  in 
his  Holy  State,  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  hufband* 
man  who  claimed  kinfhip  with  Robert  Groflhead, 
Bilhop  of  Lincoln,  and  there  upon  requefted  from 
bim  an  office.  ^\  Coufin,'*  •«  faid  the  Bilhop,  <*  if 
your  cart  be  broken,  I'll  meqd  it ;  if  your  plow^ 
lie  old,  ril  give  you  a  new  one,  and  even  feed  to 
fow  your  land :  but  an  bufbandman  I  found  you^ 
2^nd  an  hu(bandman  Til  leave  you/'  The  Bi0iop 
thought  it  kinder  (as  it  (hould  (eem)  to  ferve  him 
in  his  way,  t^an  to  take  bim  out  of  his  way,  and 
perhaps  Stephen  Duch,  the  threflier,  had  been 
better  provided  for,  if,  inftead  of  being  firft  pen- 
£oned,  and  afterwards  ordained,  he  had  been  en- 
dowed with  ten  acres  of  land,  and  fufFered  to 
ihrepi  on.  By  turning  the  laborious  threfher  into 
^  maQivc  cler^junan/  ttey  brought  lunacy  firft, 
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and  then  fuicide,  upon  a  man,  who  might  other* 
wife  have  enjoyed  himfelfwiih  two  cows  and  a 
pig,  and  ended  his  days  with  ferenity  and  eafe* 


The  ANCIENT  POETS, 

HOMER  was  (be  firft  poet  and  beggar  of  note 
among  the  ancients  :  he  was  blind,  and  fung 
his  ballads  about  the  ftreets.  But  it  is  obferved, 
that  his  mouth  was  rpore  frequently  filled  with  ver- 
jfes,  than  with  bread.  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was 
better  off;  he  had  two  trades  :  he  was  poet  for  his 
diverfion ;  and  helped  to  turn  a  mill,  in  order  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Terence  was  a  flave ;  and  Bo- 
cthius  died  in  a  jail. 


MISPLACED  INDULGENCE. 

TNDULGENCE,  when  fhewn  in  too  great  a  dc- 
^  gree  by  parents  to  children,  generally  meets 
with  a  bad  return.  It  feems  to  awaken  a  ftrange 
malignity  in  human  nature  towards  thofe  who  have 
thus  displayed  an  injudicious  fondnefs.  Children 
Relight  in  vexing  fuch  parents.     There  may  be 

two 
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two  reafons — I.  It  makes  them  fed  fooliih  to  be  fa 
cockered  and  teafed  with  kindnefs.  II.  It  (fifcot; 
Vers  a  weaknefs,  over  which  they  can  infalt  and 
triumph.  But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  it  fiink 
nifties  an  argument  to  parents^  why  thpy  (hould 
never  pra6life  this  behaviour  towards  their  chiU 
dren.  The  late  miferies  of  France  arofe  under 
the  government  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  inonarclu 


GENUINE  FRIENDSHIP. 

THERE  is  not,  I  believe,  a  chara&cr  exiftingi 
which  has  been  fo  fcandaloufly  fpoken  of,  as 
the  exquifitely  fufceptible  and  feeling  man!  Com- 
mon minds  beftow  on  him  who  poflefles  that  tern* 
per  of  fouI,  every  appellation  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; the  fenfative  delicacy  of  his  feelings^  they 
term  affcBation;  the  excentric  warmth  of  his  at« 
tachments,  idle  romance.  But  their  prejudice  pro- 
ceeds from  their  hearts  being  entirely  void  of  {hole 
fympathizing  chords  whicb^  in  his  bofom^  inftantly 
vibrate  to  the  moft  delicate  touch  of  fentimenU 

Vulgar  minds,  either  in  men  or  women^  slwayi 

concur  in  the  fame  opinion^  that  to  get  ihrou^ 

this  life  we  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jiut 

feelings ;  they  will  only  retard  our  advancemeiitp 

l^wbatevet; 
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whatever  tnay  be  our  purfuit,  whether  of  i^etkh  or 
power*  We  muft  not  entertain  too  high  a  fenfe  ot 
the  dignity  of  human  nature !  Wetntfft  put^  with 
many  things;  fuch  as  unmerked  inliilts from  our 
wealikj^  superiors  J  Sc  therefore^  in  proportion  as  we 
are  flaviih  to  them^  we  fhall  be  tyrannical  to  thoTe 
who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  he  (ntr  inferiors^   We 
muft  never  contradfriendfliip  with  ;tbe  indigent^ 
notwithftandtng  they  fliould  be  peculiarly  virtuous; 
left  their  poverty,  ifaould  clog  our  wings^  and  fo  he 
the  means  of  protrading  our  foaring  flight.    Such 
Attachments  are  the  foolifh  emanadon  of  a  youth* 
f ul  inctxperienced  heart ;  who^  in  the  courfe  of  a 
lew  years,  will  know  that  not  only  the  Joys  of 
Chivalry  are  gone^  but  with  them  have  alfo  difap^i. 
|>eared  the  days  of  difinterefted  love.     Such  is  the 
creed  of  many— a  do£lrine  wj^ich  has  done  more 
mifchief,  and  occafioncd  more  wickednefs^  in  the 
%orld  than^  peihaps,  the  foolifli  promulgators  of 
fuch  precepts  are  aware  of.    Many  minds  naiu^ 
rally  inclined  to  juftice,  have,  fronf  an  early  iriftiU 
lation  of  thefe  maxims — before  their  reftitude  was 
founded  on  principle — been  warped  from  dieir 
original  bent,  and  have  become  fneaking  fyco« 
phants,  and  often  ungrateful  villains;  who,  for  an 
incrcafe  of  gold,  would  tear  and  cut  the  very  heart 
by  whofe  benevolence  they  are  nouriflicd.  But  as 
human  frailty  admits  of  maioy  gradations,  thank 

Heaven ! 
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HeaVen ! 'the  TOoft  numerous  order  dererves  not 
to  be  called  vicious,  neither  merits  it  the  title  of 
virtiwus^  .The  tncfmbers  of  it  praftife  few  flagrant 
vices;  laridy  as  leldotn,  excentric  inftances  of  vir« 
tue!  thofe  e»gle-flights  fuit  not  with  the  low  views 
of  their  'minds;  the  bright  luftre  of  glorious  ac* 
tions,  on  too  «ear  a  view^  dazzles  their  microfco^ 
pick  opticks';  aiid  what  they  cannot  bring  to  the 
level  of  the'hr  little  conception,  they  imagine  either 
ta  be  too  grpat  for  hum^in  nature,  or  elfe  the  tranf- 
a6libns  of  a  frantick  and  romantipk  brain — ^the 
common  epithets  which  they  generally  beftow  oa 
that  cxquiJUeiy  fafceftibU  znd  Jieling  mind  1  hav6 
before  mentioned.  It  is  in  the  bread  of  a  perfoft' 
who  poircifes  a  foul  fo  tuned,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  true  charaflier  of  the  man  who  was  Jbrmc4 
after  God*s  own  image. 

UiU  elevated  and  independent  foul  fpurns  Sf/L 
the  wealthy  wretch  who  would  affront  his  honour^ 
or  allure  him  fronir  the  path  of  re£iitu4e :  he  feeki 
not  a  friend  in  the  fplendid  bofom  of  the  triflings 
and  often  licentious^  courtier ;  nor  in  the  gold- 
crufted  bread  of  the  rich,  and  as  often  avaricious^ 
citizen.  No !  wherever  he  difcover^  a  congenial 
mind;  there  he  fixes;  his  heart  clings  to  the  ob- 
]e6t  i  and  when  the  affe£iion  is  reciprocal,  no 
attachment  can  bedronger:  he  loves  him,  white 

.enjoying 
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enjoying  the  vrarm  atmorpherc  of  prarperitjr;  and 
if  the  cold  and  chectlefs  winier  of  adverfity  changes 
the  fcenC)  fhofe  chilling  blalls>  which  freeze  com- 
mon hearts^  fhelts  his  to  more  than  it's  wonted 
fofthefs.  His  tendemefs  meliorates  the  anguifti  of 
his  companion:  he  had  accidentally  patrticipated  in 
ail  his  happinefs«-^iffe  now  voluntarily  fliares  in  ail 
his  mifery;  he  pours  the  balm  of  fweet  comfort 
into  the  bleeding  wound  of  his  frienid;  and^  in  af- 
fuaging  his  ifcgonies,  feels  in  his  o^n  bread  the 
piireft,  the  moft  exquifite  at  all  pleafures— th^t 
of  foftening  the  fuflferings  of  the  afflifted.  He 
teftsnot  here;  he  is  as  tenacious  of  the  intereft, 
the  peace  of  hrs  friends  as  of  his  own.  No  lucra« 
live,  no  diftmguiftiing  propofal^  can  prevail  on 
htm  to  abandon  hfim,  for  one  moment,  to  the  idea 
that  he  has  abandoned  him.  He  is  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  life ;  and  he  would  fooner  hazard 
the  lofs  of  it,  than  add  one  pang  of  mifery  to  the 
already  opprefled  heart  of  his  chofen,  his  virtuous 
friend.  3ueh  a  friendfhip  as  this,  by  many,  is 
called  ideal,  and  never  to  be  praftifed.  But  thofe 
who  fay  fo,  have  never  felt  the  magnetick  impulfe 
which  irrefiftibly  draws  you  to  a  filler  foul;  they 
have  never  experienced  the  delicious  rapture  of 
liftening  to  the  elegant  and  refined  precepts  of 
truth  and  virtue^  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  beloved 
friend:  of  one,  who,  by  the  grandeur  of  bis  fenti- 
O  o  moots. 
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Vfe  and  ExQplUncy  cfJLqaming. 

TH£  moil  knportant  a^p4  exteo^ve  advantages 
mankind  enjoy  are  greatly  owing  to  men 
vho  have  never  quitted  tberr  clofets.  To  tbem 
mankind  i^  obliged  (bv  thq  fisicility  and  fecurit/o£ 
n^vigatioB*  Tke  invention  of  the  eompafi  has 
opened  to  them  new  worlds.  The  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powen  has  enabled  them  to  con« 
fiiru&ruch  wonderful  machines  as  perform  what 
die  united  labour  of  millions,  by  the  fevereft  drud-» 
gery»  couM  not  accomplifii.  Agriculture  too, 
the  moft  ufeful  of  arts,  has  received  its  (hare  of 
itpprovement  firom  the  fame  fi>urGeb  Poetry,  like-* 
wHe,  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  enaUe  the  memory  to 
Hfttaio  with  more  eafe,  and  to  imprint  with  more 
energy,  upon  the  heart,  precepts  of  virtue  and  vir* 
tuous  adions«  Some  philorophevs  have  entered 
fa  far  into  the  councils  of  divine  wifdom  as  taex-« 
plain  much,  of  the  great  operations  of  nature.  The 
dimeniions,  diftances,.  and  caufes  of  the  revolu- 
tiDns  of  the  planets,  the  path  of  coquets,  ajid  the^ 
nature  of  eclipfe«  are  underflood  and  explained. 
Gan  any  thing  raife  the  glory  of  the  human  fpecies 
ipore  than  to  fee  a  liule  creature  inhabiting  a  fmall 
fpot,  amidft  innumerable  worlds^  uking  a  furvey 
'    '    ^    .,  -.     '     '  of 
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of  the  univierfe^  comprehending  it$  arrangemeit^ 
and  entering  ini^  the  fcheme  o£  that  woixlinrfiil 
cMiinQ£tion  and  correfpondence  of  thiags-  (o  retr. 
xhote^  and  which. it  feens  the  utnofl  exertioo  b0 
Pmnipotence  to  haye  ejflablifbed?  what  a  voiuixie 
of  wifdoniy  what  a  i^oble  theology  do  theft  dlfo^ 
ver4es  opei»  to  i»s?  wliile  foaie  (uperior  geniufiW 
!iav&  (bared;  to  thefit  foblim^  fubjedtt^  other  ftga^. 
cious  and  diligent  minds  havtt  been  enquiring  fn«- 
to  the  mofl;  mimue  wovks  of  the  infimte  arctfiocvtf 
the  Tamo  caije,  the  fame  providtmce  it  expmedT 
through  the  whole/  am)^  we  (haH  lean»  ftom  it^  ihM 
to^trtie  wifdom^  miliiy  and  fitnefs^  appear  petfee* 
tronj)  and  to  whatever  is  beneficial  is  ooU^. 


IN  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER. 

GEORGE  HASLEWOQD,  an  Engliih  folu 
dier,  having  been  taken,  in  company  with 
twenty- three  Spaniards  by  prince  Maurice,  it  was 
determined  that  eight  of  them  (hould  be  hanged, 
in  requital  for  a  Kke  fent^nce  that  had  been  raade 
by  Albert,  the  archduke^  ^P^^  fome  Hollander5^ 
and  that  it  ihould  be  decidiod  by  lot  on  whom  the 

punifhment 
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puDifliment  (hould  fall.  The  Englifliman  happily 
4rew  his  deliverance;  but  one  Spaniard  exprefied 
great  reluBance  and  terror  of  mind,  when  he  put 
his  hat  into  the  helmet  to  try  his  fate,  not  fo  much 
in  fear  of  death,  as  an  antipathy  to  fuch  an  unna« 
tural  decifioni  in  which  he  might  make  his  own 
band  deftroy  himfelf^  and  be  executed  for  the 
gyilt  of  others,  or  acquitted  for  no  innocence  of 
bis  own.  The  £ngli(hman  confented  to  take  what 
money  he  had»  and  Hand  to  the  change  for  hinu 
The  judges  confented  alfo  to  this  requeft,  as  that 
of  a  fool  or  a  madman^  who  deferved  not  the  life 
be  had  fo  providentially  obtained.  Yet,  [uch  bU 
fortune  was,  that  he  drew  himfelf  fafe.  When  he 
was  aflced  why  he  would  put  his  life4n  fuch  dan- 
ger again  for  the  fafety  of  another,  and  after  fuch 
a  fignal  cfcape,  fo  prerumptuoufly  to  hazard  it  a 
fccond  time?  Bccaufe,  faid  he,  I  thought  I  had  a 
bargain  of  it ;  for,  conGdering  that  I  daily  expofe 
myfelf  for  the  value  of  fixpence,  I  thought  I  might 
with  much  more  rcafon  venture  it  for  twelve 
crowns. 
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Why  Almighty  God  batb  Patience  with  the 
fVickedy  and  affiiSti  the  Good  in  this 
probationary  State. 

WHY  fliould  God  cxercife  fo  much  patience 
towards  wicked  men,  and  bear  fo  long 
with  them,  were  it  not,  in  gfeat  goodnefs^  to  give 
them  time  for  repenunce,  that  they  miay  efcapie 
eternal  rtiireries?  Why  fliou'd  he  ^fSLiQ,  good 
men  all  their  lives,  whofe  virtues  deferve  a  more 
profperous  fortune^  only  to  exertife  their  faith 
and  patience,  and  to  advance  them  ftill  t6  more 
divine  perfedions; — unlefs  he  intended  to  rewaUd 
their  prefent  fufferings,  and  their  eminent  virtue, 
with  a  brighter  and  more  glorious  crown  ? 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Bishop  Warburton. 

TT  is  well  known  that  the  Bi(hop*s  great  work 
-■•  y^^s  tht  divine  legaticm  of  Moses.  To  this  he 
devoted  much  laborious  ftudy.  A  year  or  two 
before  the  death  of  this  veteran  divine,  a  fair  lady, 

who 


^ho'n^  ^  titkt  relation  bf  his  Lotdfliii^'^,  htitbly 
obferved  to  him,  that  (he  had  feeii  him  equipped 
in  many  drefles,  biit  never  law  him  attired  in  the 
garb  of  an  officeh  "  l>o  thy  Lord,  put  the  Co- 
Joners  uniform  on,  indulge  me  with  a  ptriptHive 
en  militairc.**^  ■  "After  tome  few  objeBiofilt,  jAte 
^ood-natured  Bifliop  complied  with  the  requeft. 
in  the  mean  time,  the  lady  prepared  a  large  circle 
to  receive  her  new  Adonis.  Immediately  as  his 
Lordfhip  entered,  his  mentor  announced  Briga-s. 
difcr-Genera[l  Mofes — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  you  to  Brigadier-Oenerat 
MofeSj  an  Officer  of  much  worth  and  experience* 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  great  and  real 
improvements  whidi  h^Vie  been  made  in  the 
aflPair  of  female  education^  and  the  more  enlarged 
and  generous  views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  pre- 
fent  day»  th^re  is  ftill  a  material  defe6l,  which  is 
not  in  general  the  objeft  of  attention  to  remove. 
The  defeft  feems  to  confift  in  this,  that  too  little 
.regard  is  paid  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  that 
the  indications  of  the  temper  are  not  properly 
cheridied,  nor  the  afFeftions  of  the  heart  fuflSlcU 
cntjy  regulated. 

The 
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The  Exterior  fliould  be  tnade  a  confiderabkf 
pbje6i  of  attention^  but  not  the  principal,  not  the 
only  one.  The  grace  (hould  be  induftrioufly  cuk 
tivated^  but  they  fliould  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
fexpeflce  of  the  virtues.  The  drms,  the  head,  the 
vhole  perfon  fliould  be  carefully  poliflied^  but  the* 
heart  fliould  not  be  the  only  portion  of  the  humaii 
zMtoniy  which  fliould  be  totally  overlooked; 

Mufic;  dancing  afnd  languages,  gtatiff  thofa 
vho  teach  them,  by  perceptible  and  almoft  imme- 
diate effed^  and  every  obferyer  can^  in  fome 
^eafure,  judge  of  the  progref).  The  effc^  of 
thefe  accomplifiimeiYts  addrefs^  themfelve^  to  the 
fenfes;  and  there  are  more  who  can  hear  and  fee^ 
than  there  are  Who  ^an  judge  and  refled* 

Perfop'^1  perfedion  is  not  only  more  obviouSf 
Itisalfo  more  rapid;  and  even  in  very  accon!!- 
pliflied  chara6ters5  ele^nfce  ufually  precedes  priok 
ciple. 

But  the  heart,  that  natural  feat  of  evil  propen- 
fities^  that  little  troublefome  empire  of  thepafGoti^ 
is  led  to  what  is  right  by  flow  motions  and  inlper- 
ceptible  degrees.  It  muft  be  admoniflied  by  re^ 
jnoof,  and  allured  by  kindnefs.  Its  Hvdieft  ad^ 
vances  are  frequently  impeded  by  the  obflkiacy 
of  prejudice,  and  its  brigbteft  prosttfes  often  ob« 

Fp  fcure4 
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fkured  by  the  tempefts  of  paffion.  It  Is  flow  in  its 
licquifition  of  virtue,  and  reludiant  in  iu  approaches 
to  piety. 

The  labours  of  a  good  and  wife  mpther^  who  is 
anxious  for  her  daughter's  moft  important  intereils 
will  feem  to  be  at  variaiuce  with  thofe  of  her  in^ 
ftru6lors.  Humility  and  piety  form  the  folid  and 
durable  bafis  on  which  (he  wiflies  to  raife  the  fu« 
perftruBure  of  the  accomplifhments^  while  the  ac- 
complifliments  themfelves  are  frequently  of  that 
ttnfteady  nature,  that  if  the  foundation  is  not  Ce^ 
cured,  in  proportion  as  the  buildtog  m. enlarged, 
k  will  be  overloaded  and  deftroyed  by  thofe  very 
ornaments,  which  were  intended  to  embellifii  what 
they  have  contributed  to  ruin. 

The  more  oftenfible  qualifitation<  fl^oold  be 
carefully  regulated,  or  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
putung  to  flight  the  modeft  train  of  retreating  vii> 
.  tues,  which  cannot  fafely  fubfift  before  the  bold 
eye  of  public  obfervation,  nor  hear  the  bolder 
tongue  of  impudent  and  audacious  flattery. 

Merely  ornamental  accomplifliments,  will  but 
tndiflerently  qualify  a  woman  to  perform  the  iu/iei 
of  life,  thoiigh  it  ts  highly  proper  flie  fliould  po& 
fefs  them,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  amusements  olh. 
Yet  though  the  well-bred  womatt  ftiould  learn  to 
"     ^  dance^ 
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dance^  fing,  recite,  and  draw^  the  end  of  a  good 
education  is  not  that  they  q^ay  become  finger^ 
dancers,  players,  or  painters:  its  real  objed  is  to 
make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives,  good 
miflrefleS)  good  members  of  fociety,  and  gpo4 
chrillians.  % 

To  an  injudicious  and  fuperficial  eye,  the  beA 
educated  girl  may  make  the  leaft  brilliant  figure^ 
as  fhe  will  probably  have  lefs  flippancy  in  her  man- 
ner,  and  lefs  repartee  in  her  expreffion,  and  her 
acqulremenls  will  be  r^iihtr  enamelled  ihM  embossed'. 
hut  her  merit  will  be  known  by  all  who  come 
near  enough  to  difcern,  and  have  tafte  enough  t6 
diftioguiQ). 

A  truly  good  and  well  educated  young  lady, 
will  be  Found  in  the  boforti  of  retifctnent,  in  the 
praflice  of  every  domeftic  virtue,  in  the  perform-^ 
ance  of  every  amiable  accomplifhment,  exerted 
in  the  fhadc,  to  enliven  retirement, — to  heighten 
the  endearing  pleafures  of  focial  intercourfc,— 
and  to  embellifh  the  narrow,  but  charming  circle 
of  [family  delights;  and  to  this  amiable  purpofe 
dedicating  her  more  elegant  accomplifhments,  in- 
flead  of  exhibiting  then\  to  attra6l  admiration,  of 
deprcfs  inferiority. 

p  p  2,  One 


One  great  trt  of  education  Gonfifts  in  not  fiC; 
fering  the  feelings  to  become  too  acote  hf  xmat^ 
teflary  awakehing»  nor  too  obture  by  wane  of  csl^ 
enibn.  Tbe  former  renders  them  die  firarcecf 
cUamitf,  and  totally  rmns  the  temper;  vUIe  the 
latter  blunu  and  d^fes  them,  and  piodnces  a 
4ull«  cold  and  felElh  Ipint.  The  piedoop  fenfi- 
bility  of  an  ofitn  temper,  the  amiable  glov  of  an 
tngenoous  foul,  the  bright  flame  of  a  noble  fnd 
generous  fpiritt-are  of  higher  worth  than  all  the 
docuitaents  oJF  iearnbg.  of  dearer  price  than  all  the 
advantfg^  w)iich  fan  be  <)efiyed  from  the  moft 

icfined  «nd  artificial  mode  of  edncatimu 

I      .     .  .     .  •       ...»  ,1 

Seofibility,  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuous  temper 

arc  of  more  efleem  than  language  or  mul|c,  for 
^ey  are  the  language  of  the  heart,  am}  the  mufic  of 
the  according  pai^ons.  £very  appearance  of 
amiable  fimplicity,  of  boneft  (hame,  will  be  dear 
to  fenfible  hearts ;  they  (hould  carefully  cherifh 
every  fuch  indication  in  a  young  female;  for  they 
yiiW  perceive  that  it  is  this  temper  wifely  culti^ 
yated,  which  will  one  day  make  her  enamoured 
of  the  Ipvelinefs  of  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  boli*. 
ners^  from  which  (he  will  acquire  a  tafte  for  the 
dodrines  of  religion,  and  a  fpirit  to  perform  tbq 

dmicsofit. 

'.' .« .^ 

Prudence 
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Prudence  is  not  natural  to  children,  however, 
they  can  fubftitute  art  in  its  ftead.  But  there  is 
fomething  more  becoming  in  the  very  errors  of 
nature  where  theyareundifguifcd,  than  intheaffec- 
tfiion  of  virtue  itfelf,  where  the  reality  is  wanting. 
The  precife  and  premature  wifdom  which  fome 
girls  have  cunning  enough  to  affume,  is  of  a  more 
dangerous  tendency  than  any  of  their  natural  fail- 
ings can  be,  as  it  effeSually  covers  thofe  fecrct, 
bad  difpoGtions,  which  if  they  difplayed  them- 
fclves,  might  be  reftified.  The  hypocrify  of  af- 
fuming  virtues  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  heart, 
prevents  the  growth  and  difclofure  of  thofe  real 
ones^  which  it  is  the  great  end  of  education  to 
cultivate. 

This  cunning,  which  of  all  the  different  difpo- 
fitions  girls  difcover,  as  moft  to  be  dreaded,  is 
encreafed  by  nothing  fo  much  as  fear.  The  indif- 
creet  tranfports  of  rage  which  many  betray  on 
every  flight  occafion,  and  the  little  diftin6lions 
they  make  between  venial  errors  and  premedi^ 
dated  crimes  naturally  difpofe  a  child  to  conceal^ 
what  file  does  not  care  however  to  fupprefs;  anger 
in  one,  will  not  remedy  the  faults  of  another. 

Notwithftanding  girls  fliould  not  be  treated  with 
unkindnefs,  nor  the  firft  openings  of  the  paffions 
blighted  by  cold  feve^ity,  yet  they  fliould  be  ac-. 

cuftomed 


^ 
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cnftomed  very  early  in  life  to  a  certain  degree  of 
reftraint.  The  natural  caft  of  charaftcr,  and  the 
jtioral  diftindions  of  the  fexes  (hould  not  be  dif-« 
regarded  even  in  childhood. 

That   bold,  independent,  enterprifing  fpirit^ 
which   is   fo   much    admired  in  boys,  fliould  not 
when  it  happens  to  difcover  itfelf  in  the  other  fex, 
be  encouraged,  but  fuppreffed.     Girls  ihould  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and  not 
pertinacioufly    carry   on  a  difpute,  even  if  they 
know  themfelves   to  be  in  the  right.     Yet  they 
jBiould  not  be  robbed  of  the  liberty  of  private 
judgments,  but  by  no  means  encouraged  to  con- 
trail a  contentious  or  contradidory  turn.  It  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  their  future  happiDefs, 
that  they  Ihould  acquire  a  fubmi (five  temper,  and 
a  forbearing  fpirit:  for  it  is  a  lefTon  the  world  will 
not  fail  to  make  them  frequently  pra3ife»  when 
they  come  abroad  into  it,  and  they  will  not  prac« 
tife  it  the  worfe  for  having  learned  it  the  fooner« 

There  is  more  piety,  as  well  as  more  fenfe^  in 
labouring  to  improve  the  talents  which  children 
actually  have,  than  in  lamenting  that  they  do  not 
poffefs  fupernatural  endowments  or  angelic  perfec- 
tions. A  girl  who  has  docility  will  feldom  be 
Ibund  to  want  underftanding  enough  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  a  focial^ahappy^  and  an  ufefii)  life» 

and 
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i|nd  thofe  who  hope  to  do  a  great  deal^  inuft  not  '' 
expeft  to  do  every  thing.  If  they  know  any  thing 
of  the  malignity  of  fin^  the  blindnefs  of  prqudicei, 
er  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  they  will 
alfo  know^  that  the  heart  will  always  remain  after 
the  very  beft  poffible. education,  full  of  infirmi^ 
and  impeirfeftion.  They  fhould  confider  that 
they  are  not  educating  cherubims  and  feraphims, 
but  men  and  women ;  creatures  who  at  their  bed 
eftate,  are  altogether  vanity:  how  little  can  be  ex- 
pe6led  from  them  in  the  weakneb  ai>d  imbecility 
of  infancy!  our  paflions  themfelves,  by  proper 
management  mvy  be  made  fubCervient  to  Tome 
good  end;  for  there  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  one  which 
may  not  be  turned  to  proBtable  account,  if  pni . 
dently  re6lified  and  Ikilfully  dire£led  into  the  road 
of  feme  neighbouring  virtue.  Envy  and  lying 
muft  be  always  excepted,  they  mull  be  radically 
cured  before  any  good  can  be  expefLed  from  the 
heart  which  has  been  infefied  with  them.  For 
envy,  though  pafled  through  all  the  moral  ftrain- 
crs  cannot  be  refined  into  viriuous  emularion,  or 
lying  improved  into  an  agreeable  turn,  for  inno- 
cent diverlion. 

To  win  the  palfions,  therefore,  over  to  the  caufe 
-•f  virtue,  anfwers  a  much  nobler  end  than  their 
cxtinftion  could'poffibly  do,  even  if  that  coutd  be 
•    ;'.  cffeaed; 


i 
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jcflFcftcd;  for  they  refcmbli  fires,  wHicb  arc  firiendly 
and  beneficial  when  under  proper  diref&ioi^ ;  but 
if  fuffered  to  blate  without  r^draint^  they  carry 
devaftation  along  with  them;  and,  if  totally  eic^ 
tihguiflied^  leave  the  benighted  inind  in  a  ftaite  6f 
cold  and  comforUefs  infanity. 


ON  A 

SWARM  OF  BEES 

Settling  on  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 

RUTLAMd,  of  ev'ry  charm  poffefs'd 
Which  decorates  the  female  breaflt. 
Of  beauty  which  excels  all  praife! 
Accept  thefe  unblemifli'd  lays, 
And  where  the  lab'ring  metre  tries 
T*  exprefs  the  language  of  thine  eyes. 
Thy  form  divine,  thy  face  To  fair. 
Thy  fnowy  bofom,  graceful  air; 
If  there  is  one  prefumptive  line, 
Th'  offspring  of  this  poor  brain  of  mine. 
Shall  dare  endeavour  to  pourtray 
The  graces  which  round  Rutland  play. 
Spare,  gently  fpare,  the  rude  attempt; 
Nor  doom  my  boldnefs  to  contempt. 


Ambition 
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Ambition  'tis  infpires  my  mind^ 
My  heart'  is  but  too  foon  inclined. 
As  ihe  liule  fluttVing  bees 
On  the  lovelieft  flowers  feize ; 
So  where  the  fweeteft  honey's  founds 
Will /warms  poetic  mod  abound. 


OF    Al^ 

Untutored  sailor^ 

Who  damned  bis  Sovereign. 

WHEN  the  grandfather  of  theprefent  Kingj 
was  orice  dpdn  his  voyage  in  the  foyat 
yacht  to  rianoyer,  he  felt  a  pleafure  in  difcourfin^ 
with  a  lively  aSive  tar,  whofe  replies  were  (hock- 
ingly  ill-bred.  The  captain,  whond  he  greatly' 
feared,  declared,  that  if  he  again  hegTe£lted  to  fay, 
*^  Anc^  pleafe  your  Majefty/'  be  (hould  be  fevere- 
ly  punifh'ed.  'the  King  foon  aflcs  him  anothef 
queftion.  The  flurried  failor^  meaning  to  anfwe'r 
in  the  affirmative.  "  Yes,  and  pleafe  your  Majef* 
fly!*'  flops  when  he  fliould  pronounce  the  last 
word;  anc( felf-irritated  at hi^ want  of  recolledlron, 
exclaims  aloud,  <*  damn  your  hard  namre^  I  can't 
think  of  it  for  the  blood  of  me.** 

Q  q  ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE. 

MGOFFE  of  Geneva,  relates  an  inecdofe, 
•  which,  fays  he,  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  ihcf 
well-known  one  of  the  Roman  chaftity.  *'  An  ar- 
lift,  rather  in  years,  had  an  ulcerous  humour  flying 
about  his  face  in  a  mod  (hocking  manner,  quite 
infupportable  to  all  whd  approached  it,  on  account 
of  its  peftiferous  and  naufeous  fmelK  No  barber 
would  perform  the  ufual  operation,  and  the  poor 
man  found  himfelf.  totally  negleded,  and  at  Ifift 
abandoned  by  his  very  fervant.  His  daughter, 
who  was  married,  the  mother  of  a  family  and  en**. 
4pwed  with  all  the  amiable  smd  gpod  qu^li||^^ 
t|iat  do  honour  to  her  fex»  faw  with  incre4ib)e 
forrow  her  father's  di£^afe  grow  worfe  for  want  of 
proper  afliftance,  and  on  account  of  the  total  neg--^ 
left  of  his  perfon.  Moved  by  her  filial  afic^ion,. 
fhe  furmounted  all  female  prejudices^  and  took  the 
ri/olution  of  going  daily  to  praftife  in  a  barber's 
fhop  the  painful  tafk  of  handling  a  razor.  There, 
file  ufed  to  (have  all  the  country  people  that  pre- 
fentcd  themfelves  (the  fhop  was  of  the  inferior. 
kind,)  and  in  a  (hort  time  found  herfclf  fure  of  her 
hand.  With  true  heart-felt  joy  fhe  went  to  her 
father,  and  looking  at  him  tenderly,  "  Cheer  up, 
my  good  father,  faid  Ihe,  you  fl^all  be  under  no 

obligation 
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obligation  to  any  body  for  the  future;  1*11  take 
care  of  you/'  From  that  time  this  worthy  and 
virtuous  woman  afSduoufly  attended  him  till  the 
hour  of  his  death. 


ON  THE 


AffeSiation  of  good  Breeding. 

THE  qualifications  which  fit  a  man  beft  for 
the  purpofes  of  fociety,  is  good-breeding; 
while  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  more  difgufting 
Aan  the  aukward  imitation  of  good-manners,  fo 
firequently  met  with  among  the  civileft  and  moft 
obliging  people  in  the  world,  your  half  bred  peo« 
|ite  of  no  fa(hion.-!-True  politenefs,  as  it  makes 
ttcn  eafy  to  themfelves,  difFbfes  an  air  of  eafe 
found  about  them;  and  by  removing  that  di(agree- 
able  reftraint  which  (hackles  all  our  faculties  be- 
fore our  fuperiors,  gives  a  freedom  to  converfa- 
iion,  without  encouraging  an  unbecoming  famili- 
arity. This  is  indeed  good  breeding,  and  thofe 
only  who  are  bleft  with  good  fenfe  can  or  dare 
appear  truly  well-bred. — The  proud  man  and  the 
ibbi  maft  have  recourfe  to  forms;  they  have  occa- 
I  fiianfbr  them  to  hedge  in  their  dulnefs;  and  tliere- 

O  q  a  forc^ 
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they  would  remember  that  the  warrant  for  the  maC- 
focre  of  their  clan  had  bpen  Cgned  by  the  Earl's 
father,  fent  a  guard  to  pro^eft  the  houfe.  The 
clan  quitted  the  rebel  army,  and  were  returning 
home:  the  Pretender  fent  to  know  their  reafon. 
Their  anfwer  was,  "  that  they  had  been  affronted;" 
and  when  afked  what  the  affront  was,  they  faid, 
H  the  greaieft  of  any  ;  for  they  had  been  fufpefted 
of  being  capable  ofvifiting  the  injuries  of  the  father 
upon  the  innocent  and  brave  fon/* 


ADDRESS  TO  HEALTH. 

AH!  whither  art  thou  flown,  fweet  goddefs, 
Health? 
Why  is  my  cheek  with  endlefs  ficknefs  pale  ? 
In  vain  does  fortune  pour  her  glittering  wealth: 
Unblefs'd  by  thee,  I  only  can  bewail ! 

The  glimm'ring  taper,  darkening,  dies  away. 
Ere  in  fweet  fleep  my  heavy  eye-lids  clofe; 

The  fun  o*er  yon  high  mountain  darts  his  ray, 
Ere  finks  my  weary  frame  to  calm  repofe: 

Nor,  oft,  e*en  this  to  enjoy,  is  it  my  lot; 

By  troubled  dreams  my  anxious  foul's  opprefs'd : 

In  fweet  oblivion,  all  their  cares  forgot, 

•  WhiU  others  fleep,  I  only  find  no  reft. 

Scarce 
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The  (bllowing  epitaph  was  found  in  his  repbfi«t 
lories: 

Here  lies  a  prieft  of  Engliih  bloody 
Who,  livings  lik'd  what'er  was  good ; 
Good  company,  good  wine,  good  name^ 
Yet  qever  hunted  after  fame; 
But  as  the  firft  he  ftill  preferr'd. 
So  here  he  chofe  to  be  interr'd. 
And  unobferv*d  from  crowds  withdrew, 
To  reft  among  a  chofen  few. 
In  humble  hope  that  divine  love 
Will  raife  him  to  the  bleft  above. 

It  may  perhaps  deferve  mention,  that  Dr.  Cow- 
per's  library  fold  for  ^.  and  the  liquors  in  his 
cellar  for  i^^* 


THE 

Devotion  of  Boerhaave. 

BOERHAAVE  through  life,  confecrated  the 
firft  hour  after  he  rofe  in  the  morning  to  me- 
ditation and  prayer ;  declaring,  that  from  thence 
he  derived  vigour  and  aptitude  for  bufinefs,  toge- 
ther with  equanimity  under  provocations,  and   a 

perfeft 
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